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PASSING OF A STRONG MAN. 


Frequent occurrences impress upon the mind the fact 
that the second generation of lumbermen in the north- 
west is approaching the end of its natural period of 
control, yet we must not try to define with any sharp- 
ness the lines between the generations of men which 
control events’ in Jumber or any other industrial or 
commercial line. A few of the pioneers are still with 
us, but their sons, the second generation, are now 
largely in control, though the third generation 1s to a 
considerable extent doing the active work in caring 
for that great industry which was built up on the 
pasis of the white pine of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 

That industry is about fifty years old, 
though the history of its small beginnings 
dates back nearly or quite a century. Dur- 
ing the “’50s” there was a wonderful de- 
velopment in the lumber industry, especially 
in the Mississippi valley, and during that 
decade a considerable number of manufac 
turing businesses were established, some of 
which have continued to the present time, 
though enlarged, modified, and often branch- 
ing out into other territories. 

Among the pioneers was Chancy Lamb, 
whose death was recorded in July, 1897; but 
for a good many years prior thereto his 
sons, Artemus and Lafayette, had been in 
active charge of the vast interests of C. 
Lamb & Sons. 
have to record the death of Artemus Lamb, 
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sons to maintain their 


and who, in company sons* of 
be the sole representatives of this pioneer 
institution. 

Artemus Lamb was the oldest son of 
Chaney Lamb. He was born in Steuben 
county, New York, September 11, 1840. His 
early days were spent on a farm owned by 
his father in Carroll county, Illinois, where 
the family moved in 1844. With the open 
ing of 1857 Chancy Lamb began to manu 
facture lumber at Clinton, Iowa, after hav- 
ing spent several preceding years in New 
York and Pennsylvania in the saw mill 
business, From that time 
Lamb's energies and talents were devoted 
to the lumber business, in which he began 
4$ an employee in his father’s mill at the 
age of 16 years. In 1865 the business 
known as that of C. Lamb was changed to 
C. Lamb & Son, by the admission of Artemus 
Lamb into partnership with his father. In 1873 Lafay- 
ttte Lamb was admitted to the firm, and in 1878 the 
business was incorporated under the style of C. Lamb 
& Sons. After that time Artemus Lamb had a grow- 
'ng responsibility in the management of the business 
of the house until at the death of Chancy Lamb he 
became nominally, as for some time previous in fact, 
the senior member and executive of the company, though 
his office was that of secretary and treasurer. 

The growth of the business of C. Lamb & Sons as 
well a8 the magnitude and diversity of Mr. Lamb’s 
interests may be understood from the following list of 
official positions held by him. Aside from his office in 
ha Sons, he was president of the Shell Lake 
the Misei sepany, Shell Lake, Wis.; vice president of 

issippi River Lumber Company, Chippewa Falls, 
den vice president of the Mississippi River Logging 
mi "i Falls, Wis. ; director in the Chippe- 

ma te & Boom Company, Chippewa Falls, Wis., the 
er Lumber Comany, Mason, Wis., the Weyer- 
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haeuser Timber Company, Washington, the Coast Lum- 
ber Company, St. Paul, Minn., and Fish Bros. Wagon 
Company, Clinton, Iowa; president of the Crescent 
Spring Railway Company, Wisconsin; president of the 
People’s Trust & Savings bank, Clinton, Iowa; presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s bank, of Shell Lake, Wis.; 
director in the City National bank of Clinton, Iowa; 
president of the Iowa Packing & Provision Company, 
Clinton; secretary and treasurer of the Clinton Gas 
Light & Coke Company, Clinton; and trustee of Agatha 
hospital, Clinton. He was also stockholder in the 
Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., in the Mus- 
ser-Sauntry Land, Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 





THE LATE 


ARTEMUS LAMB, 
of C. Lamb & Sons, Clinton, Ia. 


Stillwater, Minn., and the Superior Logging & Lum- 
ber Company, of Stillwater. With his brother, Lafay- 
ette Lamb, he was a large holder of sugar pine in 
the Yosemite valley, California. He was one of the 
founders of the Tri-City Telephone Company, Clinton, 
lowa, was largely interested in mining and smelting 
in Georgia and had large interests in zinc mines in 
Arkansas and gold mines in Colorado. 

Mr. Lamb was a thirty-third degree Mason and for 
years was the commander-in-chief of the Scottish Rite 
bodies, Orient of Iowa, Valley of Clinton. 

He was married in Clinton, October 11, 1865, to 
Miss Henrietta S. Smith, a native of Perry county, 
Ohio. To them were born five children, all of whom 
are living except one son who died in 1898. They are 
Mrs. Emma R. Gates, Garrett Eugene Lamb, James 
Lamb and Clara A. McCoy. 

Mr. Lamb’s death was the indirect result of a terrible 
railroad accident. Feeling the necessity of a rest, 
in January of this year he started to join his family 
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in California. He was in a dining car near Rock 
Springs, Wyo., January 16, eating dinner, when the 
car rolled down an embankment, Mr. Lamb receiving 
severe injuries. He was after a few days removed to 
the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Cal., and for 
a short time showed signs of improvement, but blood 
poisoning set in. Again his strong constitution seemed 
to prevail and he was finally able to be about the 
house, but about six weeks ago he showed symptoms 
of heart trouble and finally on April 23 passed away, 
as stated in the last issue of the LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Lamb was a man of marked personal character- 
istics. He was tall of stature, somewhat spare in his 
build, earlier in life was athletic and always 
physically robust until of late years, when 
his business cares seemed to prey on his 
strength. He was a leader of men mentally 
as well as physically, He was active, earn- 
est, full of ambition and no multiplicity 
of cares seemed too much for his time and 
strength. Though inheriting wealth he was 
extremely democratic in his manner and 
wa8 ready to do anything at hand to do. 
It is said of him that not infrequently when 
about the mills and yards he would put 
his hands to any sudden emergency whether 
about the machinery or in lifting a timber. 
He doubtless inherited his physical and 
mental makeup from his New England an- 
cestors, being descended in direct line from 
Thomas Lamb, who came to America from 
England with Winthrop in 1630, From his 
mother’s line he was descended from the 
French, Huguenots who settled in Ulster 
county, New York, before the 
revolution. 

In this connection it is interesting to ob- 
Serve the persistency with which families 
pursue the lumber business. It is not so 
in any other lines of industry, but is so in 
Jumber partly because in the lumber trade 
there are few if any combinations which 
induce a lumberman to abandon his oceu- 
pation. It is a common saying “a lumber- 
man once, a lumberman always,” and though 
there are exceptions the truth of the say- 
ing is seen in the vast majority of cases, 
very seldom a lumberman abandoning that 
occupation for any other. Furthermore 
Jumbermen’s sons become lumbermen them- 
selves and therefore we may see three gen- 
erations contemporaneously engaged in the 
business, as was the case in the Lamb 
family, before the death of Chancy Lamb. 

How long can this continuity of occu- 
pation exist? How long will there be the 
material on which the Lamb family, or any other for 
that matter, may maintain a lumber business? Two or 
three generations will cover the period during which 
white pine of the northwest has been and will be pro- 
duced in large quantities, but the industry will be maiz 
tained indefinitely on a smaller seale and it would not 
be surprising to find the. descendants of the present 
leading operators in charge of the conservative lumber- 
ing operations of the future. 

But the lumbermen of the northwest are not depend- 
ing upon white pine alone. As is the case with the 
Lambs, they are reaching out in several directions and 
notably to the Pacific coast. There they are laying the 
basis of business for other generations yet to come, and 
there, when white pine shall have dropped to a posi- 
tion of minor importance, will be conducted great lum- 
bering enterprises by men of the same name as those 
who are now and have been for a generation hewing 
their fortunes out of the white pine forests of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
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The lumberman in charge of heavy operations these 
days must be more than a judge of lumber; he must be 
4 timber expert, a mechanic, a salesman, a railroad 
man and a financier. The requirements of the lumber 
— are among the most varied of any branch of 
BPA PPP PAPI I IO 


an dispatch from Toronto, Ont., announces the forma- 
“om of a company with capital of $1,000,000 umder the 
a he of Cleveland lumbermen and capitalists; that 
saw eadquarters will be at Sarnia and that it will erect 

mills, docks and wharves, build and operate steam 





boats, electric light and power works, and a street rail- 
way at Sarnia and Fort Edwards. This is pointed out 
by Canadians as one of the fruits of Ontario legislation 
compelling the manufacture of crown logs within the 
province. 





Cypress conditions or the Atlantic coast are about the 
same as they are on the gulf—light stocks, strong de- 
mand and firm figures. 

PAPO Oe 

It is thought that within a week or two there will be 
a 50-cent advance on the items in the white pine list 
that are in lightest supply. 
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It is said that ome important reason for the quiet- 
ness of the hardwood market has been the fact that a 
good many of the heaviest consumers had supplied them- 
selves with large stocks which are not yet exhausted. 
They cannot last much longer, however, and then the big 
concerns as well as the small ones will be on the market, 
when the hardwood situation will take on a different 
aspect. 

Coererererrerererre—rn" 

The playful simpleton came in from the suburbs Mon- 
day morning and announced that his towr was going to 
be a desert. “Why so?” “Because the trees are 
leaving.” 

OP PB DDD DD PD PEI 

There is a certain young man in Chicago to whom 
the agriculturists of the west look just now as to their 
patron saint; but it should be remembered that there 
is seldom much corn in the country to be marketed when 
the price of what there is has reached 50 cents. 
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While undoubtedly the price of a good mary railroad 
stocks has been put far beyond any legitimate altitude, 
it may be remarked that prices are not as high as they 
seem when the decrease in the interest rate is taken 
into consideration. When capitalists are willing to 
make investments at from 3 to 4 percent, dividend 
bearing stocks will command and be worth a higher 
price than when 6 percent money is the rule. 


PAPAL 


It is said that already Texas of its last season’s cot- 
ton crop has brought to view 3,300,000 bales, while it 
is estimated that fully 300,000 bales are still to come. 
Much of this magnificent crop has sold at 9 cents a 
pound and the total value of the cotton crop of 1900 is 
estimated at about $169,000,000. No wonder Texas is 
prosperous. 





Bank clearings continue to show almost unprece- 
dented gains over corresponding weeks of last year. 
Those of New York for the week ending April 25 
amounted to $2,201,516,707, a gain of 103 percent over 
the corresponding week of 1900. The increase for the 
whole country for the same week was 694 percent. 


BBP PII III VIII 


The announcement that the United States will take 
about $50,000,000 of the new British Joan inspires 
some people to ask if this will not lead to the export of 
gold. Possibly it may; but our gold stock is the heav- 
iest in the world, we have money to spare and the bal- 
ance of trade is so heavily in our favor that a little item 
like this does not cut much of a figure. 
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Some building lumber manufacturers are saying now- 
adays that the individual yard owners are their natural 
customers and that the big line yard concerns are so 
often mairufacturers themselves, and at any rate do 
business in such a wholesale way, that the ordinary pro- 
ducer cannot get much profit out of their trade. 

PABA 

Stocks of poplar logs are now in good shape, owing to 
the recent floods, and it is thought that most of the 
mills will be able to run uninterruptedly throughout the 
season. 

The drying weather of the last weekgor two in Wis- 
consin and Minmresota has been rapidly. putting the new 
cut lumber in shape for shipment, and it is antieipated 
that it will be shipping dry within thirty days and 
thus relieve the scarcity and broken condition of stocks. 

OPAPP PDP DD DDD 


Crop prospects in the northwest are most flattering. 
It was feared by some that there would be another sea- 
son of drouth, but so far rains have been frequent and 
abundant, and the crops have flourished amazingly, 
leaving little possibility of any trouble on that score. 
The result is seen in a heavy demand for lumber from a 


section which it was feared might not show up well. 
When Minnesota and the Dakotas are active buyers 
much less lumber is available for easterr shipment, and 
consequently another factor is added to the strength of 
the white pine market. 


THE LUMBERMAN AND ITS READERS. 


A paper like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, appealing to 
a constituency scattered all over the continent and even 
across the oceans, and relating to all the different 
branches of so varied a business as that concerned with 
lumber, must necessarily print much that is of little 
interest to a good many of its readers, except perhaps 
in a purely general way. It is one of the chief diffi- 
culties, therefore, in conducting such a paper to give 
enough within even the liberal space allowed for read- 
ing matter that will be of such interest to all of its 
readers as to secure their approval and continued sup- 
port. It is, therefore, gratifying to its editorial man- 
agement to receive letters of commendation from dif- 
ferent sections of the country and departments of the 
business, thus emphasizing the story told by its growing 
subscription lists and demonstrating that in no small 
degree it is fulfilling its purpose and that the efforts 
expended upon it are measurably successful and are 
appreciated. 

This week the LuMBERMAN had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing a number of unsolicited letters commending it, 
from among which we choose one from one of the 
oldest hardwood manufacturers of the country, O. Direks, 
proprietor of the Askins & Dircks Lumber Company, of 
Union City, Tenn. Among other things he said: 

The writer would be glad to give more substantial recom- 
pense in return for the many pleasurable hours spent with 
and useful hints had from your excellent publication. The 
writer being acquainted in the past with the many places 
visited by the editor-in-chief, derived enjoyment from his 
descriptions of places and scenes observed in his “European 
travels’ and wishes to convey his thanks. It goes without 
saying that the “Realm of the Retailer’ is highly appre- 
ciated ; first, because it conveys lots of information and sec- 
ond because it is written by the only Saley. Having known 
his writings for more than twenty years, it would seem like 
losing one of the family to fail to find his name subscribed 
to an article in the paper. 

Some of the more matter-of-fact readers of the paper 
are interested only in market information, statistics or 
that which directly applies to their own business. The 
vast majority, however, appreciate the wide scope of 
information given, feeling that they cannot know too 
much about lumber matters outside of their own range 
of observation. Others appreciate the gossip of the 
trade and the lighter departments. To meet all these 
varied tastes, however, requires a space devoted to 
reading matter larger than that supplied by any other 
trade paper in the world, and it is a fair estimate 
that during the course of the year the LUMBERMAN 
furnishes to its readers 50 percent more “ems” or words 
than any other trade or class journal published any- 
where, 

Occasionally some one complains that there is too 
much matter in the paper, but no one complains that too 
much space is devoted to his particular market or sec- 
tion. To please all, therefore, requires this large space 
and a careful selection and arrangement of matter in 
order that the different departments may be accessible 
and recognizable. 


THE LAKE SEASON OF NAVIGATION. 


One of the most satisfactory developments of the sea- 
son involving the relationship between employees and 
employers is the outcome of the lake vessel engineers’ 
strike, which, in connection with the ice blockade in the 
St. Clair river, prevented the openimg of the navigation 
season several weeks or so after the straits of Macki- 
naw were cleared and made the season very late. 

The engineers demanded a new classification of steam 
vessels on the great lakes, in connection with which 
would be a higher rate of wages and assistance for the 
engineers, ard a withdrawal of employing vessel owners 
from the Lake Carriers’ Association. The latter demand 
was an arbitrary one which was held to be unreason- 
able by the vessel owners and to which they would not 
accede. There was also involved a recognition of the 
Engineers’. union. On Monday of this week, April 29, 
the strike came to ar end by concessions on both sides. 
The material advantages claimed by the engineers were 
secured, the owners yielding to them in these matters, 
while they withdrew their more arbitrary demands. 
They receded from their demand that the owners should 
it they have if they had not consented to pay such high 
prices, The mills, or most of them, have a supply for 
this season’s operations, but at figures ranging from $13 
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withdraw from the Lake Carriers’ Association and 
revised their classification of the boats. On the other 
hand, they go to work at full schedule with recogni- 
tion of their union. The principal lines have already 
giver notice that they accept the arrangement and there 
is a bustle of preparation all around the lakes indi- 
cating that traffic will be under full headway within.a 
few: days. 

Almost coincident with this settlement was the pas- 
sage of the first vessel through the St. Clair river, so 
that May 1 may be put down as approximately the 
opening of navigation on the great lakes for 1901. 
While vessels will operate under somewhat higher 
expenses than last year, the increase will not be great, 
beimg estimated at $500 a year for extra wages in the 
engine rooms. 

The season promises to be, on the whole, a prosper- 
ous one. Iron ore and coal contracts have been made at 
remunerative though not excessive figures and about 
the only point for difference between owners and ship- 
pers is the lumber price. Two dollars from Lake 
Superior is the mark set by lumbermen and $2.50 by the 
vessel owners, but there is a considerable amount of 
lumber which should be moved at once, and as there 
have been some vessels loaded already at the higher 
price it is not unlikely that it will rule for a time. 





SOME YELLOW PINE HISTORY. 


In another column is an account of the sale of the 
half interest of G. Bedell Moore in the old time yellow 
pine timber and lumber manufacturing concern, the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex. It 
is of a special interest because it constitutes one of 
the few direct indications as to the profits that have 
been made in the yellow pine business. It is seldom 
that an operating concern of any magnitude has its 
private affairs laid bare so that the outside world can 
know with any definiteness what has been the result 
of timber investments and the operation of a lumber 
producing plant. 

The firm of Lutcher & Moore, predecessor of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, began business about 
twenty-four years ago, its members establishing them- 
selves in the Sabine river district, removing from Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., where they had conducted a small saw mill 
operation, and had accumulated about $100,000. Certainly 
their worth was not greater than that amount. Now one 
of the original members of this firm, who had practically 
a half interest in the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, 
sells his interest in timber, mills, logging trams etc. for 
$1,650,000. Last year Mr. Moore disposed of his haif 
interest in the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany for nearly three-fourths of a million dollars, and 
it should be remembered that this cypress organization 
was a direct outgrowth and practically a dividend of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company of Orange. In 
addition Mr. Moore has other large interests, though it 
is said that he now divorces himself from the lumber 
trade. It is understood that he retains his interest in 
the Orange & Northwestern railroad, in the Orange 
Rice Mill Company, in the real estate in the city of 
Orange, and in other matters not directly connected with 
the lumber business. 

It is probable that his wealth is not less than $3,000,- 
000, an increase in twenty-five years of 5,900 per cent, 
or an average gain of about 240 percent a year. As 
the investments of both the pine and cypress company 
were largely in timber, and as this constituted the 
bulk of Mr. Moore’s wealth, it may justly be assumed 
that this increase in assets has been largely due to the 
growth in value of standing timber, which from a value 
not to exceed $1.25 an acre has advanced to a stumpage 
basis in this settlement of at least $1.25 and perhaps 
$1.50 a thousand feet. Yet this is a low price for 
standing timber of such quality as that owned by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, and so favorably 
located both to the domestic and the export trade. 

In the same department containing the account of 
this transaction other instances are given of the pay- 
ment of what two or three years ago would have been 
considered high figures for yellow pine stumpage, but 
which now seem small, considering their size, in view 
of many other current transactions at so much higher 
a figure. The question of interest to investors is as to 
what the future will be; whether the increase of value 
during the past decade or more witl be continued in the 
future. There is no reason to believe other than that 
more will be added to the market value of standing 
yellow pine timber in the next decade than has been 
added to it in the past, though of course there will be 
no such percentage of increase. This prediction is based 
on the history of timber values in other sections, and 
the fact that yellow pine will occupy the strategic posi- 
tion in the early future. 


AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


The LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the following letter 
from an attorney in New Haven, Conn.: 


My clients, the Halsted & Harmount Company, of this 
eity, have called my attention to certain comments on the 
case of the Soper Lumber Company against the Halsted 
& Harmount Company, reported in the 48th Atlantic Re- 
porter, 425. .- 

These comments are contained in your issue of April 18, 
1901, page 17, under the head “Protecting Shippers from 
Fraud”; also in your issue of April 20 in a short edito- 
rial contained on first page, and a longer article on page 
15 of the same issue, headed “Law for Lumbermen; Hight 
of Seller to Retake Lumber.” 

These articles grossly misrepresent the substance and 
effect of the decision referred to, as a brief statement of 
the py & will pe. 

e per Lumber Company brought an action of re- 
plevin against the Halsted & Harmount Company, claim- 





ing that certain lumber had been obtained from them by 
F. Howard Russell, vi misrepresentation, and that the 
Halsted & Harmount Company had purchased of him the 
same ds with knowledge of the circumstances under 
which they had been obtained from the plaintiff, the Soper 
Lumber Company. The case came on to be tried in the 
superior court in June, 1900, before a jury, and after a 
long trial, lasting some days, the ju _—— in a verdict 
in favor of the defendant. The judge in his charge laid 
down the proposition that even if the claims of the plain- 
tiff were true as to the misrepresentation by F. Howard 
Russell, and the knowledge of the defendant of the facts, 
the plaintiff must, in order to get»a verdict, prove that the 
freight paid on the lumber from Chicago by the defend- 
ant had been tendered to the defendant by the plaintiff. 
The defendant did not request the court to 80 —. 
but tried the case and made its argument and claim to the 
jury on the other general issues of the case. 

The plaintiff _——- to the supreme court of errors 
of Connecticut, which court has no power to try questions 
of fact but simply questions of law. The main ground of 
appeal was that the court erred in its charge to the jury 
in regard to the necessity of tendering freight. ‘The su- 
preme court sustained that ground of appeal, and have or- 
dered a new trial for the reason that that — laid 
down by the trial court was erroneous, and the case now 
stands on the docket of the superior court for a new trial. 

In the articles referred to you have conveyed the im- 
pression to the public that the contentions of the plaintiff 
as regards the misrepresentations made by the original pur- 
chasers and the knowledge of such misrepresentations by 
the Halsted & Harmount Company have been sustained as 
true in fact. Such statement is absolutely unfounded and 
the articles referred to are, for that reason, misleading and 
grossly libelous. 

The only decision ever rendered by such tribunal on the 
facts is the decision of the jury in favor of the Halsted 

Harmount Company. ‘That in the opinion of the su- 
preme court the proposition of law laid down by the trial 
court is erroneous is not, in a way, the fault of the de- 
fendant or its counsel, and the circumstance that the case 
has been sent back for a new trial on account of such 
error does not show, nor tend to show, that the plaintiff 
was right in its contention as to the facts. 

On re-examination of both the condensation, or brief, 
of the decision published in the LuMBERMAN and of the 
decision itself as it appeared in the Atlantic Reporter, 
Vol. 48, page 425, it is manifest that the attorney for 
the Halsted & Harmount Company is entirely correct 
in his very clear statement and that the supreme court 
of errors had before it only the matter of the instruc- 
tion of the trial judge to the jury in regard to a tech- 
nical point of law and that, therefore, any supposition 
that the Halsted & Harmount Company, or the party 
from whom it procured the lumber, was guilty of fraud 
was not warranted by this decision. 

As a matter of fact, the party against whom fraud 
was charged was the original consignee, while the alle- 
gation against the Halsted & Harmount Company was 
merely of having knowledge of the fraud. The jury in 
this case decided in favor of the defendant, but, under 
the assumption that that verdict was brought in conse- 
quence of the instruction to the jury by the trial judge 
that the plaintiff must have tendered repayment of the 
freight to the defendant in order to secure a verdict 
in its favor was the chief reason why it was defeated, 
the plaintiff made the appeal on this point. 

Examining the decision it is seen that the supreme 
court of errors took pains to state that its comments 
were based on the alleged or assumed to be proved facts, 
but in palliation of the tone of the LuMBERMAN’s article 
which erroneously implied that the fraud had been 
proven we may quote the following from the decision 
in question: 

Upon the state of facts which the plaintiff claimed 
to have proved one important question was whether the 
plaintiff could maintain this action without payment or 
tender to Russell or the defendant of the amount paid by 
the defendant for freight. That the case turned, or may 
have turned, upon the answer given by the court to this 
question is indicated by the fact that after the jury re- 
tired they came into court and asked this question, in sub- 
stance: Must the plaintiff have tendered the freight to 
the defendant to enable it to get a verdict in its favor? 

We trust that the above may atone for any injustice 
done the Halsted & Harmount Company, especially as 
the publication was without animus and designed 
merely to call the attention of the trade to an interest- 
ing question. We may go farther and call attention. to 
one other point in the decision. It seems that it was 
sought to be set up by the original purchaser that he 
made statements as to his financial condition to a com- 
mercial agency and not to the plaintiff in the case. In 
regard to this point the court said: 

Russell, a witness for the defendant, was asked whether 
he knew, or supposed, or believed that the alleged false 
statements as to his financial standing which it was 
claimed he had furnished to a commercial agency were to 
be used by the piaintiff. He answered in the negative. 
We think this evidence, upon the record before us, was 
immaterial and should have been excluded. The claim 
was that he made the statement with full knowledge that 
it would be used by the agency in answering inquiries made 
by any one as to his credit, and it was of no consequence 
that he did not have the plaintiff in mind when he made it. 


CONTROLLING OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 


Much interest is naturally shown by those interested 
in ocean transportation, and in fact by all those who 
are in any general way concerned with commercial affairs, 
in the purchase through J. P. Morgan of the Leyland line 
of steamships, which recent cable advice has confirmed. 
It is understood that the price paid for at least a por- 
tion of the stock was £14 10s. which is somewhat 
higher than the stock has hitherto been quoted, and 
it is said that the expenditures of Mr. Morgan on this 
account. will be about $8,750,000. 

The Leyland line is one of the great steamship operat- 
ing companies of the world. Its fleet consists of fifty- 
four vessels of 240,000 tonnage. Some others of the 
larger fleets are rated as follows: The Wilson line, 
87 vessels, tonnage, 189,193; the Atlantic Transport 
Company, 23 vessels, tonnage, 81,548; the .Hamburg- 
American line, 95 vessels, tonnage, 516,628; the North 
German Lloyd, 108 vessels, tonnage, 501,050; Penninsular 
& Oriental, 58 vessels, tonnage, 315,592; White Star line, 
24 vessels, tonnage, 192,286; American line, 26 vessels, 





tonnage, 187,000; Cunard line, 19 vessels, tonnage, 
120,000. 

The Leyland company had previously been in negotia- 
tion with the Atlantic Transport Company, and it 
is rumored that these two lines, together with the 
Wilson line, will be consolidated into one ocean trans- 
portation line having 164 vessels, with a tonnage of 
515,541 tons, making it the greatest vessel owning 
company in the world. Not only would it command itg 
already enormous fleet but a number of large vessels are 
under contemplation, six of them of the Oceanic and four 
of the Duetschland type. It is rumored that these 
ten steamers will be constructed within the next five 
years at a total outlay of $50,000,000. But so far ag 
definitely announced, only the acquisition of the Leyland 
line is an accomplished fact. Mr. Morgan is said to 
represent the American railroad combination which is 
already getting together a fleet on the Pacific. 

It is not necessary to conclude that all these dif- 
ferent lines would be absolutely consolidated in one, or 
that the vessels belonging to them would receive Amer- 
ican registry, and therefore sail under the flag of the 
United States; but it would mean a practical congoli- 
dation in such a powerful way that it could pretty 
nearly control both freight and passenger transportation 
on the Atlantic, and would be felt in all parts of the 
world. If it should mean an extension of shipping facili. 
ties between the United States and the South American, 
African, and Asiatic countries it would go far toward 
introducing American products in those countries, which 
to the present have been handicapped by the fact that 
largely they have had to pass through foreign hands and 
often thrgugh European ports before reaching des- 
tination. 

In connection with the above it is interesting to note 
the report that the Leyland line has just closed a con- 
tract with the Illinois Central railroad for additional 
ocean tonnage from New Orleans. This road, which has 
done so much to build up an export business from New 
Orleans, will have the advantage of four steamers a 
week from Liverpool, London and European ports. 

Naturally conjecture as to the meaning, scope and 
effect of such a combination as we outline above is varied 
in its character. Some fear a monopoly of transporta- 
tion, and yet there seems to be no real ground for such 
an opposition to be found in the history of similar 
combinations in this country. It doubtless would mean 
greater stability of rates, but not necessarily higher 
ones. It might result, in fact, in more favorable rates 
to many products than have hitherto been enjoyed, and 
a service which by its regularity and adequacy would 
greatly assist the building up of American commerce 
with foreign countries. 


MAINE SPRUCE VALUES. 


The spruce situation in Maine is a peculiar one, 
brought about by conditions beyond the control of the 
lumber operators. They are faced with the necessity of 
paying as much or more for logs by the scale than they 
can get for the sawed lumber, though the quotations of 
wide randoms show a margin of about $3.50 in favor of 
the mill men. But this is only one part of the product 
of the log and the average mill cut remains at about the 
log price. This embarrassing situation arises from the 
competition of the pulp mills, which it is said can make 
money with spruce logs at $20 a thousand. 

The supply of spruce is decreasing slowly under the 
combined consumption of saw and pulp mills, although 
it is a timber of rapid growth, and the pulp mills are 
increasing so in number that they are demanding 
every year a larger proportion of the availa- 
ble supply. To get it they have bid prices 
up, and as comparatively few of the lumber con- 
cerns own their own timber and so control their log 
supply they must go into the market for their raw mate- 
rial. Even those that own their timber sometimes find 
it more profitable to sell the logs. 1t is being realized by 
the lumbermen that this condition is a permanent one, 
and therefore the problem of what to do about it cannot 
be ignored. ; 

There are only two solutions; one is to quit business, 
the other to raise the price of lumber. > 

To abandon a business in which one has been trained 
and that he has followed during his business career 18 
a thing that few consent to do except under dire com- 
pulsion. To abandon the spruce mills of Maine would be 
to incur a heavy loss and to throw out of employment 
thousands of men. Theref»>re every effort will be made 
to find some solution of the difficulty other than quitting 
business. ! 

Yet, on the other hand, materially to raise the price 
of lumber in the face of the competition which spruce 
meets in Boston, New York and other markets looks 1m- 
possible. A slight advance might be made on a limited 
output, but an advance which will meet the exigencies of 
the case seems impracticable. Maine spruce enters into 
competition with the spruce of West Virginia, the hem- 
lock of Pennsylvania, the North Carolina pine, the abet 
leaf pine of the west, the longleaf pime of the sout: 
Atlantic coast and the gulf, and even with white ner 
Its product is so small in comparison with these ung 
is in no position to dictate market values. Unduly 
raise the price is simply to shut itself out of these mar 
kets and force the adoption of substitutes even 10 places 
where spruce is preferred. that 

The present price of logs, which is about $15—at 
price many millions of feet having been bought and wi 
all other current quotations not far below it—is due 
the determination of the mill men that their nis 
be kept running. That the price has gone no higher 
because the pulp mills do not want the entire cuts 
the lumbermen would not have secured the propo 
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to $15 a thousand; and if they can secure $1 or $2 
higher lumber prices will come out even and make a mod- 
est profit on the season’s business. But the conditions 
are getting harsher each year; next season the demand of 
the pulp mills will probably be larger aud the price of 
logs still higher, and another advance in lumber will be 
a necessity. That it cannot be secured is feared by the 
mill men, and it would not be surprising if a good many 
mills shall go out of commission at the close of this sea- 
son’s work. 

In a modest and comparatively unimportant way has 
peen seen a similar influence in Wisconsin within the last 
year or two. There it has applied to hemlock, which is 
the chief pulp material in that state. Last winter’s log 
cut was comparatively light, but the pulp mills are mak- 
ing their usual demand and can afford to pay prices for 
logs beyond the reach of the saw mill people at present 
prices for lumber. Consequently log values have increased 
over the old standard and the prices of hemlock lumber 
should be advanced to correspond. This influence is light 
at present, but it is one which in the future is likely to 
advance and maintain at a higher level the prices of 
western hemlock. 


PACIFIC COAST STUMPAGE VALUES. 


Probably never in the history of timber operations 
im the United States has so heavy a quantity of stump- 
age changed hands as within the last year or two on 
the Pacific coast. The magnificent timber of that section 
has long attracted the admiring attention of eastern 
Jumbermen, but it was not until within a few years 
that they mustered courage to make very heavy invest- 
ments. The section was so remote from the field of 
their customary operations; the country was so differ- 
ent in its topographical conditions and the timber so 
different in size and qualities from those with which 
they were familiar that they hesitated long before 
investing. To be sure, ever since the opening of Cali- 
fornia there has been spasmodic investment in the tim- 
ber of that state, and later Washington attracted atten- 
tion, but until within a few years sales were infrequent 
and the amounts were small. But during all this time 
eastern lumbermen have visited the coast, traveling 
up and down it, looking at the timber, have gone into 
ecstacies over its size and quality and have been getting 
ready for the time when the manifestly lessened supply 
of white pine and other eastern woods would release 
their capital or when the surplus accumulated in the 
east should be available for a long time investment. 

Until within eight or ten years practically all the 
lumber produced on the Pacific coast was in mills owned 
by the Pacifie coast people. San Francisco was the 
timber owning and mill operating as well as the fiman- 
cial center of all that rich stretch of timbered terri- 
tory. These mills were largely devoted to the export 
timber trade and the coastwise supply of the demands 
of California. Until ten years ago there was very lit- 
tle local demand from either Washington or Oregon. 
In California there were two chief distributing fields, 
the one of central California, tributary to Sar Fran- 
cisco bay, and the other southern California, of which 
Los Angeles was the trade center. The mills had ample 
capacity to supply those demands, but, beginning ten 
years ago, there was a rapid development in Washington 
and also a revival of interest in southern California, 
resulting in an increased local demand which attracted 
the attention of eastern lumbermen, who found that at 
last the time had come when investment in Pacific coast 
timber could be made to take care of itself. In a dozen 
instamces or so eastern mill men became interested in 
California timber, but the bulk of the investment has 
been in Washington. 

Interest in Washington timber was stimulated by the 
manifest approach of the time when white pine in for- 
mer quantities would no longer be available, and im the 
meantime there had been a number of years of profitable 
business during which white pine lumbermen realized 
on their investments and had a surplus to put into 
outside ventures. This has notably been the case within 
the last three years amd the result has been seen in 
transfers of Pacific coast timbers involving enormous 
quantities, whether measured by acreage or by stump- 
age, 

There has also been a heavy increase in the mill 
capacity. The old fashioned, rather uneconomical mille 
of California design and management have been added 
to in the shape of numerous plants of more moderr 
equipment and design. The carload trade has been cul- 
tivated and the distributing field pushed farther and 
farther to the .east and southeast until Pacific coast 
timber competes with white pine in the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and even to some extent im Minnesota and Iowa, 








and with yellow pine in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado 
and even farther to the south. 

Still, while the saw mill business of the coast has 
been put on a more profitable and apparently more 
stable basis, the timber investment is largely for the 
future. The great purchases by the Coast Lumber Com- 
pany of the Northern Pacific lands in Washington were 
for the future, and there is yet no sign of any impor- 
tant operation, although it would not be strange if 
carrying charges would be met before long by perhaps 
a number of mills. 

The large, long time investment policy is now being 
felt more stromgly in Oregon. That is a magnificent 
timber state, which has been isolated and neglected. 
Except as to its northern border it was a state with 
but one railroad; its harbors were rather poor and the 
conditions were not favorable for lumbering, except 
for local use. The mills at Portland and on the Colum- 
bia river of course were in condition to do an export 
trade and also had competitive outlets to the east, but 
the state at large was almost untouched. The comdi- 
tions are still largely unchanged, although the Southern 
Pacific has recently shown a change of heart and within 
the last three years has given great assistance to the 
timber trade in transporting the product of the interior 
mills to the markets of the south and east. But the 
state is certain to be opened up before long and in the 
meantime timber is to be had at practically nominal 
values. 

Acre prices make the stumpage prices anywhere from 
10 to 25 cents, and such values are hardly to be taken 
into consideration. Whereas in the east in white pine 
the stumpage element in the cost of lumber might 
amount to anywhere from 25 to 50 percent, and in yel- 
low pine from 10 to 25 percent, in Oregon that element 
is from 1 to 4 or 5 percent only. That state therefore 
affords attractive openings to men with capital whose 
earnings they do not at present need. Large bodies 
of land have been bought within the last year or two 
that are mot expected to be opened up for ten or even 
twenty-five years, but it is an investment that is as safe 
as’ any that can be and is absolutely certain to show 
results when the time for operation shall come that 
cannot be equaled by any other investment whatsoever 
unless it be a lucky strike in a bonanza mine. 

There are two propositions on the coast between which 
investing lumbermer must choose. One is an operating 
and the other is a purely investment scheme. There are 
opportunities for profitable operations with timber pro- 
portionately high. There are much greater opportuni- 
ties for long time investments which will give no imme- 
diate return, but which are certain to make their 
children or grandchildren rich. 


METRIC MEASURES FAIL IN CONGRESS. 


It is a matter of history that for several successive 
congresses someone has been found sponsor for the 
introduction of a bill looking to the adoption of the 
metric system in the United States, and these bills have 
been favorably considered and in most cases favorably 
reported by the committee on coinage, weights and 
measures. Having been thus launched upon the sea of 
congressional legislation, such measures have been 
swamped before reaching a safe harbor. Such was the 
character of House Bill No. 5,768 in the last congress, 
and such was its fate. Like its predecessors, it provided 
that the federal government should use the metric sys- 
tem exclusively in all its dealings with the people 
(except the completion of the public survey), and should 
also by enactment give the metric system greater legal 
sanction than the permissive provisions of the act of 
1866, by making it the standard and officially recognized 
system though not absolutely compulsory. 

The advantages of the metric system of weights and 
measures compared with our present system and the 
necessary amd in many cases very serious, though more 
or less temporary, disadvantages attending a change 
from one system to the other, have hitherto been sub- 
jects for discussion in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. This matter, however, has within the last 
year or so assumed a new phase. So long as the commer- 
cial policy of our nation was an insular one the relatior 
of our standard of measures to those of other countries 
was relatively unimportant. Our commercial backbone, 
however, has been held so straight that it is now leaning 
over backward. In other words, our national theory 
that the manufacturers could be made to supply our own 
needs has been so developed that our manufacturers, 
overrunning the home markets, are now supplying not 
only America but much of the civilized world. In our 
imports we could afford to make the foreign seller 
cater.to our own custom, but in our exports it is 
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mecessary that we conform to the customs of the foreign 
markets. 

Now, in practically every foreign market except Eng- 
land the pound weight, the gallon and bushel measures 
and the yard stick are obsolete, and all these measures 
are expressed in a decimal system with interrelated 
units, known as the metric system. 

The overshadowing importance and convenience of 
this system wher once introduced are things which 
— American can appreciate only after careful 
study. 

Only recently the Russian government has adopted 
this system. Nearly all the minor countries of the 
world long ago followed the lead of Germany and France 
in its use. England and the United States are the only 
two important countries which have not adopted it, and 
already signs begin to show that England, jealous of the 
commercial ascendency which the United States is so 
rapidly gaining over it, will not long delay in using 
whatever commercial advantage there may be in adopting 
the metrie system now in use by almost all the mations 
with which it has a commerce. 

In considering this relation of the metric system to 
our export business we should not lose sight of the fact 
that practically half of our present exports are to 
England and her colonies, employing our present stand- 
ard of measure. For March, 1901, for imstance, our total 
exports were $124,170,674; to the United Kingdom alone 
$50,754,980, or over 40 percent of the whole, while the 
exports to Great Britain, including her colonies, 
amounted to $63,852,656, or a little over half of the 
entire export. This would suggest that the evolution 
from the old to the new standard should proceed sim- 
ultaneously within these two great English speaking 
countries. Of course the exports to England are more 
largely agricultural products amd other loose commodi- 
ties, in which the question of conversion into another 
standard is only a matter of arithmetic, than machinery 
and other iron steel products, in which England is 
our strongest competitor and where the standard of 
measure employed enters into amd becomes a part of the 
machine or other manufactured article and cannot there- 
after be changed. 

The fifty-sixth congress has already provided for the 
establishment of a national bureau of standard weights 
and measures. Judging from the agitation which the 
subject has had within commercial circles as well as 
among scientists (who for years have used the new 
system), the next congress may perhaps go a step fur- 
ther and provide for the introduction of the new system 
in such a way as shall cause the least trouble amd incon- 
venience during the period of transition. 


EARLY MINNESOTA LOGGING. 

Surveyor General Stevens, of Duluth, Minn., has been 
following the practice common to new officials and has 
dug into the old records of his predecessors. He has 
found records dated more thar forty years ago, in 1860, 
the first to be filed. These were for logs to be delivered 
by Lars Lenroot at the mill of Peyton & Howard, at Con- 
nors point, whefe the mill of Peyton, Kimball & Barber 
is today. The logs were to be cut from the hillside 
where Duluth now is and were to be paid for at the 
rate of $2 a thousand for all logs making good mer- 
chantable lumber and free from rot and $4 for all 
making good clear lumber free from knots, shake and 
rot, and each log to be not less than 14 feet lomg and 
better than 15 inches at the smaller end. Such logs 
are not to be had about here now in quantity at any 
price, much less at the figures named. Probably the 
pine standing on the hillside did not cost Lenroot any- 
thing. Peytor is still living and in the lumbering 
business. Howard has long since gone to his reward, 
but his sons are in business at Duluth, and Lenroot 
died not long ago at his old home at Superior. These 
were the pioneer loggers and lumbermen of the head 
of Lake Superior. The pioneer lumbermen of Duluth 
were Munger & Gray, who had a mill first at Oneota 
and later at the foot of Fifth averue West, in Duluth. 
They were in active business before 1870 and furnished 
all the lumber for the early construction of the Duluth 
harbor, dyke, canal etc. as well as for the government 
Indian posts at Standing Rock and upper Missouri 
points. In those days logs that would rival the biggest 
brought across from the coast were easily got at the 
mills here, and it is recorded that Munger & Gray got 
out in two days from the stump to the cars the entire 
timbers for a big bridge job for the Northern Pacific 
road. Some of the timbers were up to fifty and sixty 
feet long, and when the order was taken were standing 
in the wood. This was a’ case of hustle equaling 
anything that can be done now, if it can be approached 
at this time. 
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222,485 SIG GUE i odininad 18,733,549 
See: - “csgedate st Sewn a awa 17,943,979 
SOC 49S 6 0 SHOT Ce EE, ea 8,837,934 
SIRE ne ee 1,599,828 
ee 2 Pen SR 12,859,338 
SOGee eect! oS andentae 34,632,618 
1,288,499 Sk a A ee ee 3,776,237 
IRE et OSE ee ee ee 510,180 
7,419,194 1,187,824 5,701,198 38,528,536 
4,178,325 ee Ore ee 18,174,036 

3,925,828 5,325,462 2,553,930 15,706,2 
23,117,456 16,009,725 8,483,128 203,160,223 
25,770,335 14,017,289 6,094,006 179,922,964 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A London Firm’s Changed Personnel—An American Band Saw Replaces the Reciprocating 
Gang Mill in Belgium—A Slightly Erroneous News Item— Unpleasant Features 
of Newspaper Ethics—A Peculiar Set of Overdraft Claims, 
and How They Were Collected. 





A Big London Firm’s Partnership Change.—436. 

| have received from Price & Pierce, London, perhaps 
the largest handlers of American pitch pine of any 
European firm, the following notice: 

Sirs—-We beg to inform you that the Hon. Charles 
Napier Lawrence retired from our firm on the 31st of 
March, last, the date on which the then existing partner- 
ship expired. All debts due to and owing by the late firm 
will be received and paid by Mr. Edward George Price and 
Mr. Ion Hamilton Benn, who in conjunction with Mr. Keith 
William Price, the son of our senior, will in future carry 
on the business under the same style as heretofore. Yours 
truly. Price & PIERCE. 

The above firm is one of the oldest and strongest in 
Kurope and handles nearly 200,000,000 feet of spruce 
and about 200,000,000 feet of American pitch pine an- 
nually. It is selling agent for Price Bros., of Quebec, 
and George McKeon, of St. John, N. B., and bears the 
same relation in pitch pine to Hunter, Benn & Co., of 
Mobile, Ala., and Darien, Ga., and the Pensacola Lum- 
ber Company, of Pensacola, Fla. The firm likewise rep- 
resents W. & J. Sharpless, of Quebec, and the well 
known hardwood firms of Price & Hart, New York city, 
and Price & Heald, Baltimore, Md.—for it should be 
said that the hardwood department is as well devel- 
oped and thoroughly equipped as are the spruce and 
pitch pine departments. In addition the firm handles 
a large line of Baltic forest products. 

In this connection I herewith present a portrait of 
Ion Hamilton Benn, of this firm, who is personally known 
to many members of the American trade, as he comes 
to these shores almost yearly. He is a brother of A. 8S. 
Benn, of Hunter, Benn & Co., Mobile, Ala. Mr. Benn is 





I. HAMILTON BENN, LONDON, ENG. 


a gentleman of exceptionally high character and strong 
abilities and with a host of friends upon this side of the 
water, all of whom are pleased to see him call and 
again to have an opportunity to greet him upon the 
occasion of his frequent American pilgrimages. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Benn’s friends at home are 
numerous as well as appreciative, a fact of which the 
writer has had abundant evidence. 


An American Band Saw in a Belgian Mill.—437. 

There is something strange and yet something 
strangely unfamiliar in the large illustration which it 
is my privilege to reproduce herewith. 

The band saw mill, what can be seen of it, looks very 
much like those which W. B. Mershon & Co. make at 
Saginaw, Mich., but the rest of the interior, including 
his equine excellency at the right, is not thoroughly 
typical of the ordinary American saw mill or factory. 

The mill is indeed a Saginaw style “F” of W. B. 
Mershon & Co. and a year ago started out on a voyage 
across the Atlantic upon an order from Charles Ver- 
meulen-Beernaert, Roulers, Belgium. It is likely that 
Mr. Mershon sent this machine across the ocean and 
beyond the reach of any oversight or supervision in its 
installation and operation not without some misgiv- 
ings, but it was set up and put into operation, and a 
letter to Mr. Mershon from his Belgian customer states 
that it has cut 20,000 surface feet of }-inch poplar in 
ten hours. The saw used is only 18-gage in thickness 
and produces twenty-five boards from the same thickness 
of material which with an old reciprocating gang ma- 
chine would have produced but twenty-one. 

I have often discussed the fact that time is the essence 
of operations in American lumber manipulations, while 
in Europe their saws go a slower gait yet are expected 
to turn out a smoother product than is usual in this 
country. The Mershon band saw mill, having met the 
American requirements of fast work, has been proved 
fully equal to the most fastidious European desire for 
the highest class product. 

Mr, Mershon has framed the large photograph from 


which the accompanying illustration was made and 
will hang it in his office as a cherished souvenir of suc- 
cess in new environments. 


Chicago News Via Liverpool.—438. 

The conscientious journal, bent only upon telling the 
whole and wholesome truth and willing to run the risk 
of following that course at times when silence or a 
nominal defense of the offenders will perhaps give them 
or permit them to retain a standing in the eyes of those 
who are liable to be injured by them, has little in com- 
mon with some other publications which sometimes lay 
themselves open to the suspicion, in the minds of even 
the most charitable, that perhaps they are more easily 
influenced by patronage than by principle. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predecessors have 
been very frank at times in exposing irregular transac- 
tions sometimes amounting to bare fraud, and some- 
times not technically criminal but contrary to sound 
commercial ethics and unjust to those enticed into busi- 
ness relations with predatory persons or firms. Not 
many months ago I had occasion to refer to an Antwerp 
firm in this way, whose name need not be mentioned 
here as it has changed it at least twice since; and still 
more at Jength regarding another firm located in the 
same city, whose name will readily be remembered 
by any who took sufficient interest to read my very 
thorough analysis of its methods of doing business. In 
all I published about these firms 1 took particular 
care to state that there were many reputable firms and 
individuals handling American lumber in Antwerp, seri- 
ously hampered, however, in their operations by the 
demoralization of the market caused by the rascally 
factors. In the April 13 issue of the Timber News and 
Saw Mill Engineer, Liverpool, I find upon page 16 the 
following somewhat startling piece of alleged news run 
as editorial matter: 

At the same time we are aware that Belgian buyers 
are looked upon in the United States as an unscrupulous 
body of traders—an imputation which we are sure is 
grossly misleading and incorrect—who require handling 
with a very firm grip. We might add that there is an im- 
portant libel action now pending in Chicago in respect to 
an article published in the LUMBERMAN against a respect- 
able Antwerp firm, who, about twelve months ago, set 
themselves to beving direct in the southern states, instead 
of through the usual channels. The firm in question fancy 


they can trace to this side of the Atlantic the origin of 
the slander. 


An Unpalatable Duty.—139. 


I think I recognize the description of the Antwerp 
lumber concern, except for the qualifying adjective; 
but if it has brought such a libel suit as is here 
referred to why has the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN been 
left to gain its first information upon the subject 
through a Liverpool contemporary? And where did 
that esteemed journal get its information, anyway? 

I have not heard of any such suit as is referred to, 
but such advices would not have any serious effect upon 
my pulse. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may make mis- 
takes sometimes, and when it does is always willing to 
atone for them without legal compulsion; but it is 
worthy of note that it and its predecessors have been 
the objects of sundry libel suits in the past but that 
no one of them has ever come to trial. The libel laws 
of this country are not in every respect ideal, but at 
least they offer little terror to the journalist who, with- 
out malice and with a desire to do his duty toward 
his readers, tells a frank, unprejudiced story of dis- 
honesty or fraud. Such libel litigation can prove noth- 








ing more than a bluff (if my Liverpool contemporary 
understands the meaning of that Americanism); and 
even as a bluff it is effective only against the journal- 
istic weakling which is content to be a sort of phono- 
graph with a_nickel-in-the-slot attachment, repeating 
whatever is spoken into it by its patrons after they have 
actuated the machinery with a contribution. I saw a 
man fall off a bieyele the other day, and from the way 
he looked when he got up I knew that if it were a horse 
he would have kicked it. There is little satisfaction jn 
kicking a bicycle—or a phonograph. Let us remember 
that in this instance it undoubtedly merely repeated 
what was said to it by the “respectable Antwerp firm,” 
whose imagination has apparently run away with itself 
to such an extent that it will presently come to believe 
that this imaginary libel action has been tried and won 
and that it has already received the imaginary damages 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S (not altogether imag- 
inary) bank account. 


“Speak Kindly: It Were Better Far—’’—440, 


I do not desire to allow the incident to pass, how- 
ever, with the impression existing in the mind of any 
of my readers that my disposition or desire is toward 
the publication of such matters. Though a duty, it 
has always been an unpleasant one; and it is one 
that has come to me more and more frequently recently, 
with the larger opportunities to be of service to the 
trade here and abroad with which my friends upon both 
sides of the water have of late years honored me. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predecessors have 
for some years been subscribed for and read by a grow- 
ingly increasing number of foreign readers; but the 
growth and development of this class of patronage in 
the last few years have been such, together with an 
increasing interest in the American export trade on both 
sides of the water, as to suggest a greater editorial 
attention to this class of business, and a consequent 
widening of the already broad field covered by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The annual pilgrimages of the 
writer for the past three years have therefore been un- 
dertaken from a desire to obtain a close and intimate 
knowledge of both ends and all sides of the American 
export lumber business through personal observation 
and investigation in addition to other newspaper sources 
of information. 


Getting Acquainted With People and Methods.—441, 

One of the causes of this desire for a close personal 
relationship with European lumber brokers and agents 
has been the fact that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
often called upon for information of a personal and 
detailed character regarding new markets for American 
woods, new sources of supply to meet the demands of 
foreign dealers, and more particularly (since there is 
almost no international source of commercial credit in- 
formation, particularly in the lumber trade) as infor- 
mation has often been requested regarding the credit 
or financial standing of the American shipper or foreign 
buyer or broker. Here appeared to be an unoccupied field 
of usefulness, and the only mission of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is to be useful to its patrons. It has 
always had an eye single to the best interests of the 
lumber trade of the world, and-I have therefore striven 
to extend my knowledge of the American lumber trade, 
gained during twenty years, with a personal study 
of those abroad engaged in supplying the demand in 
American wood products. 

The very considerable number of acquaintances formed 
during my first foreign trip in 1894 has been largely 
augmented and they have been an increasing source of 
personal and social pleasure as well as. a widening 
of the editorial equipment of knowledge and experience. 

During these years I have been often called upon for 
information which has led to the forming of new trans- 
atlantic business connections which have in almost 
every instance been pleasant and satisfactory to both 
parties. 

This is pleasant, but an unavoidable and unpleasant 
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feature of such a service to the trade is an occasional 
necessity—rarer doubtless in the lumber business than 
jn almost any other—of exposing or condemning trans- 
actions ranging from the oversharp and _ technical 
through every grade to the utterly unscrupulous and 
palpably dishonest. To one whose nature is optimistic 
and whose first inclination is to say agreeable rather 
than disagreeable things, such a duty can be but an un- 
pleasant one. But being necessary it has been upon sev- 
eral occasions performed to the best of my ability, and 
has usually resulted in such a clearing of the com- 
mercial atmosphere that I have felt fully rewarded 
for the disagreeable nature of the business which as a 
Jumber publicist it has seemed to me clearly my duty 
to perform. 

Upon various occasions I have been the arbiter or 
the adviser in disputes due to misunderstandings be- 
tween the parties rather than the wilful wrong doing 
of either, and many such have been happily settled 
without resourse to, or occasion for, publicity. Never 
has an individual or a firm been the subject of denuncia- 
tion until the wilful wrongfulness of its position in a 
given case, or its methods in general, appeared to be 
firmly established. In some cases transactions of an 
utterly crooked character had been conducted for a long 
time, with many victims, without any general alarm 
being given until it was put in type in this office, but 
a thorough expose of such a chain of operations has 
usually ended it. All that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has tried to do in any instance has been to let the light 
shine in. The truth does not meed to be armed with 
invective, and it does not need to be feared by any 
except those whose deeds flourish best in darkness. 


An Interesting Case in Point.—442. 

While visiting the trade in London upon the occasion 
of my European tour of 1899 I was not a little sur- 
prised to find that the trade in American walnut, 
largely handled as it is by a few reputable firms, had 
been made the chosen field of operation for a couple of 
brothers, George W. and H. V. Hartzell, of Greenville, 
Ohio, the character of whose dealings astounded me 
when I had carried investigations far enough to dis- 
cover their extent. This was not until I had taken 
a special trip to Glasgow and Liverpool and back agajn 
to London to interview the seven different firms which 
had been almost simultaneously victimized by these 
people, after their having secured their confidence by 
shipments of some fairly satisfactory parcels. I was not 
content with taking hearsay evidence only, but went 
to the docks and personally examined the stock which 
still remained unsold, much of it not being able to find 
a buyer at any price. Shipped as first and seconds, much 
of it was rejects and poor stuff at that. It had been 
cleated at the ends, particularly the thicker stock, 
under the pretense of protecting it from damage in 
transit; but having removed a considerable number of 
these cleats myself, with some damage to my fingers, 
I discovered that their chief use was to hide serious 
defects in the stock; mostly heart défects which in the 
thick pieces were apparent only at the ends. 

It was a trick as awkward as it was dishonest. <A 
wooly headed, flat skulled native in the American jungle, 
when he starts out to plug up a defect in a mahogany 
log, at least does it in a workmanlike manner. 

Having discovered the nature and extent of these 
operations, the question was what to do about it. Some 
of the concerns had already charged the claims off to 
profit and loss account, but I thought that something 
might perhaps be realized from them by pursuing a 
tactful course. There appeared to be no urgent need for 
immediate publicity. It was hardly necessary for the 
small saw mill men in America from whom the shippers 
secured their supplies, as most of them were doubtless 
well informed regarding the financial standing of the 
parties, and those who were not would doubtless prove to 
be of the number who do not appreciate the desirability 
of keeping well informed, and who consequently do not 
read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and could not be bene- 
fited by anything it might publish. The foreign trade 
was already pretty thoroughly guarded against any 
possibility of further losses through shipments from this 
source, and a still hunt seemed the proper course. 


The “Still Hunt” and Its Results.—443. 


Immediately upon returning home I took up the mat- 
ter, and upon my advice these seven claims were placed 
for collection with Burton W. Stadden, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, of this city. Some 
acted promptly in sending their claims, while others 
delayed for various causes for several months; but in 
each and every case a settlement has been reached. The 
first claims were fortunate enough to secure a settlement 
of 50 percent; the later ones were settled for 25 percent 
and for 17 percent. 

I watched these claims closely till their final adjust- 
ment, and was often in conference with Mr. Stadden 
thout them and in correspondence about them; but that 
gentleman and the very able and tactful legal representa- 
tive of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association at Green- 
Ville, Ohio, deserve most of the credit for the results that 
Were accomplished, and the Hartzells do not to this day 

that I have had any connection with the matter. 

1 proceedings would have been useless, apparently. 

of the brothers at one time had a’mill at Green- 
ville, but afterward conveyed it to his father with other 
eperty, and for some time neither of the brothers has 
in a position to manufacture any lumber until they 

had settled judgments hanging over them, and their lum- 

‘Shipments have been purchased from other people. 

tty in the name of one or the other of the brothers 
ed to be judgment proof; and the estate of their 
» Who died during the collection of the claims 


against the sons, while it. was said to amount to some 
$10,000 and fell to the sons as heirs, was practically 
covered by claims against it which the brothers as 
administrators did not seem anxious to adjust. 

The old adage of the wind and the sun was again 
illustrated. The claims, undoubtedly just as they were, 
could not be collected by force; so tact was employed, and 
tact won. Sleeping or waking, night and day, the 
Hartzells had these claims with them. They refused to 
be brushed aside. They would not down. They had to 
be settled, and settled they were, in the best possible 
way; not all that the claimants were entitled to but 
fully up to the visible power of the Hartzells to pay. 
Even then the money is said to have been furnished by 
an aunt, instead of the traditional uncle who acts as 
banker for so many improvident ones. 

I have already suggested that the system followed by 
the Hartzells was to make overdrafts on shipments 
represented to be of first class quality but which upon 
receipt were found to be nothing of the sort. They were 
very adroit in meeting and turning the letters and claims 
which the next foreign post was apt to bring them, and 
usually offered to send another shipment, making a 
smaller draft, so that a balance might be left in the 
transaction large enough to wipe out the previous over- 
draft. Only one firm, as far as I could learn, accepted 
such a proposition, with the result that the second st ip- 
ment did not pay its own draft and left them worse off 
than they were before. 

The correspondence in regard to these claims makes a 
stack about three inches high and is of course too 
voluminous to be reproduced; but I shall in a later issue 
present some characteristic specimens from it, showing 
“business as she is did” in some instances. It will be a 


sort of left-handed illustration of a recent editorial upon 
J. E. D. 


“Correspondence as a Fine Art.” 





LATE LONDON ADVICES. 
(From our own correspondent. ) 

LonpON, ENauAND, April 20.—Following are the fig- 
ures showing the import of wood goods, including wood 
pulp, into the United Kingdom during March: 

HEWN TIMBER. 














From— Loads. Value. 
EE. U Wihkacd-nwdeenapeaseaee’s 5,633 64,755 
EY  aSnies.cusee vase bee wear 19,92 145,280 
NOSWEE: cdnnscceapeceececeus 42,639 311,315 
GOMES ctiecactadeacwceese 1,145 10,660 
United States of America ...... 13,294 347,165 
British East Indies .......... 5,293 313,130 

CeeME. ake 6 cesecbascoce 2,295 44,480 
Othek: COUNTING). 2 cr ccccscece 72,038 312,890 

Total 162,257 $1,549,675 
Russia --- 4,409 $ 57,045 
Sweden . 22,878 314,675 
Norway 66,798 980,165 
United States of America..... 34,102 613,220 
PS: ee 328,120 
Other countries .........+.06 3,4489 70,790 

OS Ee Oe Terre 154,482 $2,364,015 
Staves of all kinds, loads...... 16% 273,705 
Mahegan7g, tONG .2ccccccescces 5,513 260,280 
Other furniture woods........ 18,119 579,075 

WOOD PULP, TONS. 
MES iia:c tchacesceusewanees 3,862 194,085 
PEE nse Sera Oreo 23,776 462,495 
United States of America ..... 730 32,550 
COR 9566.66 s ResR ee ade’ 4,364 112,345 
Other countries 2. ccccetecsves 1,056 45,580 
WOON ck td cava seadearcecas 83,788 $847,055 


The import at this time of year is necessarily a small 
one, and the figures of one year are much those of 
another. There was a. slight decrease in the total of 
hewn and sawn wood as compared with 1900. 


Trade 


The principal feature of trade during March was the 
big drop in prices. Values have been very unsettled 
since the first of the year, but the drop in March was 
perhaps the biggest to be recorded. The position is 
accurately gaged by Churchill & Sims’ April circular: 


The large quantities remaining to be realized after the 
very full selling of the previous two months proved too 
much for the nerves and the financial copes, of the mar- 
ket, and what is probably the last third of the London stock 
accumulated since autumn has had to be passed into con- 
sumption at very much lower rates than those current at 
the beginning of the year. 


A satisfactory feature is the excellent consumption 
which is going on, but, although there is an excess 
delivery of 8,500 standards for the first quarter of the 
year as compared with 1900, last year’s figures showed 
a big drop on those of 1899. The hardwood market is 
rather dull. There is still an excessive stock of inferior 
class wood in first hands that is difficult of sale, and 
this applies to American hardwoods, arriving in large 
quantities, especially walnut logs and whitewood lumber, 
and shipments should cease for the present. 


Dock Stocks. 


The landed stock of wood goods on the Surrey Com- 
mercial and Millwall docks on April 1 was as follows: 


1901, 1900. 

pieces. pieces. 
Dati Qeele. ie cieioccdaces .720,925 846,178 
Baltic battens .............. 8,562,861 2,193,950 
Rough boards ......+..++++5 4,092,928 2,492,507 





WGUNNE cccencesneendeeens 8,052,496 7,085,649 
Pine deals and battens ...... 891,494 904,460 
Spruce deals and battens .... 1,095,078 550,210 
Pitch pine deals ........... 116,430 76,893 

DORE. S savoir atennen cca 19,512,212 14,149,937 


The stock was reduced about 2,000,000 pieces during 
March; i. e., the output was that amount of the import, 
but it is between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 pieces in 
excess of the figures for the same date last year. Pine 
is in much more satisfactory position than any other 
kind. Values are slightly lower, but the fall was noth- 
ing like as great as that in spruce, where Quebec sec- 
onds and thirds are fully 15s a standard lower than 
was the case a couple of months ago. It is anticipated 
that prices have about reached the lowest point and any 
movement should be upward. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the opening of navigation will be fairly late, 
so as to give importers a further chance for working off 
unsold stocks. 

The Pitch Pine Market. 

Allusion was made in the last of these letters to the 
drop in pitch pine prices, and was accentuated during 
March, brought about by shippers having a number of 
cargoes chartered which have not up to now been sold, 
and they have had to accept almost anything that has 
been offered. It is believed that as little as 45s for 
cargoes of 30-foot average has been accepted, but it is 
almost needless to say that agents are not taking any- 
thing like these prices for later shipments, as it is cur- 
rently reported that the mills are going to shut down 
for the present. 

Freights are ruling much the same—about 102s 6d 
for steamer cargoes—a big drop from 130s, paid not 
many months ago. There is room, however, for a still 
further drop, as four or five years ago they were down 
to 95s to 100s, and that on the old form of charter. 

Lumber values have not dropped as much as sawn 
timber values, but there is little demand just now for 
cut up stuff in this market and shippers are not anxious 
sellers. The stock of sawn timber at the beginning of 
the month was 11,000 loads, or only about 500 loads 
under that of last year, while the consumption is very 
good. Pitch pine deals are heavily held and the depre- 
ciation in value since the beginning of the year has 
been considerable. 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 27.—The mills at St. John 
are either at work or getting up steam, but there will 
be at least three less than usual at work this year, 
as Miller & Woodman’s has been closed since Mr. 
Woodman’s death, and those of Barnhill and King & 
Sons, destroyed by fire, have not been rebuilt. There 
are still, however, eight or nine mills to carve up the 
season’s logs. 

Desirable timber limits on crown lands bring good 
prices. The upset price is $8 a square mile, but last 
week Messrs. Lowell and Engel, of Bangor, Me., who 
wanted a 9-mile berth on the Nepisquit river, in Glou- 
cester county, had to pay $142 a mile, or $1,278 for the 
block. This is for a 2l-year lease, subject to stumpage 
charges. Another operator had to pay $133 a mile 
for a small berth on another stream. 

Advices from England, a Halifax lumber merchant 
says, are to charter now and sell later. This gentleman, 
FE. C. Baker, thinks the outlook for lumber is good, and 
that if New Brunswick and Nova Scotia holders will 
have patience prices will be nearly as good as last 
year. He says Nova Scotia has sold little in England 
as yet but has disposed of over 10,000,000 feet to buy- 
ers in France. One fact that is of advantage to ship- 
pers is that ocean freights are considerably lower than 
last year, as more tonnage is available for the lumber 
trade. Charters have been made from provincial ports 
to the old country at 40s to 45s, which is notably lower 
than the figures of a year ago, when they ranged 
from 50s to 60s. 





ONE VIEW OF AMERICAN LABOR CONDITIONS. 


The secretary of the Birmingham (England) cabinet 
makers’ association, in a recent discussion of the com- 
petition of American furniture, presented views that in 
spots are quite amusing. Here are two quotations taken 
from different portions of the article: 

I do not know whether Mr. Day is aware that a large part 
of the American imported furniture is prison-made, and thus 


can be offered at such a price as to defy competition. 
* ” * 


Everyone must admit that some the examples of better 
class American imported furniture show an excellence of 
finish that can teach our English makers a lesson; but this 
is also a result of the system in vogue in all American fac- 
tories, by which the very best labor only is used and paid 
for at a good wage, the employer depending for his profit 
upon his machinery. 


The insination that the very best labor to be had in 
America is convict labor is somewhat open to question. 
PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PD 


THE J. C. BUCK BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. 


A meeting of the creditors of J. C. Buck was called for 
last Tuesday morning in the office of Sidney C. Eastman, 
referee in bankruptcy, Monadnock block, Chicago. Owing 
to the absence of one of the lawyers from the city the 
meeting was postponed for one week by agreement, and 
will be held at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, May 7. It is 
understood that the object of the meeting is chiefly the 
selection of a trustee. Mr. Buck has filed a schedule of 
assets and liabilities along the line of the statement 
already published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, though 
the list of creditors does not contain all the names which 
were there given—notably the Brownsville (Tenn.) bank. 
An examination of Mr. Buck has not yet been had, but 
will follow the appointment of the trustee. 
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Land of Great Expectations. 

It has been my observation that no other section of 
the United States is so much talked about as Oklahoma. 
I have heard it wherever I have been. Farmers want to 
go there. Business men think the dollars would drop 
faster into their tills if they were there. They certainly 
have an eye on a great country—overrated, perhaps, as 
things at a distance generally are—still a great coun- 
try. It is by no means, however, a perfect country. 
The grip, hog cholera and smallpox are here. A mason 
who was laying a wall around a yard in Guthrie told 
me that in March the wind pelted the sand into his face 
so hard that much of the time he was obliged to knock 
off work. People die here, for already there are ceme- 
teries of considerable size. There are the poor here and 
the rich. In Oklahoma City there is society so exclusive 
that I was told it is not the easiest thing in the world 
to break into it. At a select ball given at the hotel 
where I was stopping I had a chance to see a portion of 
this society. I did not mix with it, for my pants had 
not been ironed for a long time and the crease was about 
out of the legs, but simply from looking on I can swear 
the society is all right. The ladies dressed decollete, 
the men wore spike tail coats and wide collars which 
held their heads up as though they had on check reins, 
and all could waltz. These are some of the accomplish- 
ments which make society. 

A few days ago every church bell in the territory was 
ringing and every cannon booming, the occasion being the 
twelfth anniversary of the opening of the country. 
T'welve years ago, strung along the line were thousands 
and thousands of people on horseback and in wagons, 
ready at the signal to dash for a homestead or town lots. 
It was a mad scramble. A good many people were killed. 
It was known several were murdered. ‘There were con- 
tests without end over the claims, many of which are 
still in the courts undecided. That night there were 
20,000 men and fifteen women in Guthrie alone. United 
States troops were om hand to preserve the peace. I 
made two visits to Guthrie, and when I went away the 
first time I said that the miserable hotel where 1 had 
stayed never would see me again. Thus far I have kept 
that resolution, for on my second visit I rented a room 
and took my meals at a restaurant, as all good peop'e 
should do until the town has a hotel that is worthy of 
the name. The woman of whom I rented this room was 
one of the fifteen who entered Guthrie on the day of the 
opening. She ran for some town lots, got two, and also 
secured a farm. Her story was interesting. She was 
born in Virginia and since she was a girl she said she had 
an idea of going west, but her first husband wouldn’t 
budge a foot. She married the second time, and husband 
No. 2 would not leave Virginia with her. Then he died. 
Hearing that this territory was to be opened, and hav- 
ing no encumbrance in the shape of a husband, she 
started for Arkansas City, bought an outfit there, and 
on the day of the opening came to Guthrie. She slept 
on the ground, under a tent made of her shawl, and tells 
how they tried to steal her lots and how she backed 
them off at the muzzle of her revolver. She is now 
renting her farm, has a house on her two lots and is 
renting that, and in addition in a building down town is 
furnishing as clean beds as a man ever tumbled into. 
Here is a woman who has literally hoed her own row. 
Her hair is white and she is well along in years; still 
the rays of the setting sun are fingers which beckon her 
on. If she could sel) her property to advantage she 
would pull out for Colorado, she says. “What became 
of the other fourteen women?” I asked. “Within two 
weeks one of them died, and several of the others ought 
to have died!” was the reply. In this answer woman’s 
charity for woman came to the fore. 

It is well for the reputations of the old professional 
liars that none of their stories was so marvelous as are 
those facts which surround us every day. Ride from 
end to end of this territory, and the man not acquainted 
with its history would not say that twelve years ago it 
was principally inhabited by Indians and wild beasts. 
He would say that no land in that few years could be- 
come settled as this one is. Unless he were a close 
observer he would probably say that he was riding 
through a country that had been settled for generations. 
Great, intensely green wheat fields stretch away on 
every hand. One cannot look without seeing a farm- 
house. The school houses are as thick as they are in 
Iowa or Illinois. Prosperous looking towns are seen as 
the trains run through or past them. The rapid set- 
tling of the country is without a parallel in the history 
of the world. 

Enormous Demand for Lumber. 

It has taken lumber to do this settling. In every new 
country lumber is one of the factors that cause it to 
blush as the rose. I wish I knew how much lumber has 
been sold in the past twelve years in Oklahoma terri- 
tory. The amount would stagger us. Such a rush to 
sell lumber was never before known. There were forty- 
ty-seven yards in Guthrie on the day of the opening. At 
the very first when lumber was wanted in a hurry boards 
12 inches wide and 16 feet long were shoved out for $1 
each. When things got a little settled, however, prices 
were not so high as one might think they would be. <A 
man whose house went up as soon as any of them told 





Perry 
opened with forty yards. Train loads of lumber came 
in and the yard men were allowed one hour in which to 
unload the cars. Oklahoma City opened with twenty- 
eight yards, in sixty days dropped to eighteen, during 
the panic went down to three, and now has ten, Deer 
Creek had fifteen yards. These points are named to illus- 
trate how yards went in at perhaps a hundred points in 
the territory, and, all simultaneously. It may be nec- 
essary to say for the benefit of our foreign readers who 
may not be well posted as to the way things are pushed 
in this country that at the time of putting in all these 
yards there was not a building on the town sites, not a 
street, but simply a swarm of men.who expected to 
build cities right there, and who did build them. 

The Kiowas and Comanche country will be opened in 
August. In this country there are about 13,000 farms 
which will be run for, or raffled for, as the secretary of 
the interior may elect, and at this early date it is known 
there are 150 stocks of lumber, many of them already 
unloaded near the line, which will be pushed in on the 
opening day. It will be a repetition of what has occurred 
before in the territory, but perhaps intensified. If 
they run for this land there is going to be such a rush 
as the country has never seen. There are thousands of 
men who have their horses picked and in readiness. I 
heard a man say, “I have got a mare, by blank, that 
will show all of ’em her heels!” It is the consensus 


me that he paid $35 a thousand for the lumber. 





“More than two pounds each.” 


of opinion, however, that the farms should be distrib- 
uted by drawing. Many of the good people of the 
country may say that government should not sanction 
such a game of chance, but the secretary of the interior 
is not exceedingly wise if he has failed to learn that 
many of the good people of the country do not take the 
sanest views of all questions. The judgment of all of 
us at times gets warped. A run will mean the loss of 
many a life and work for the lawyers for years. If 
the farms are distributed by lot there will be disappoint- 
ment without end, for where one will get a farm fifty 
will not, but there will be no privation and suffering. 

I have talked with several yard men who have pactici- 
pated in this rush of yards, and they say that as a rule 
there is no money in it. The town may not grow as the 
lumberman expected it would. He may sell out his first 
shipment and see others get the cream of the business 
while he is waiting for more lumber to arrive. At first 
good prices are obtained, but when the demand subsides, 
as it is sure to, there is an effort on the part of some to 
close out their stocks, and if they are not successful in 
doing so they cut the price, thinking thereby to get rid 
of their lumber, and then the dickens is to pay all along 
the line. The antagonism of the dealers once aroused 
there is no telling where it will end. There has been a 
fight on at Guthrie from the beginning—a fifht for 
twelve years. Today dimension is selling in the town 
for $17.50, and it costs from $16.50 to $16.75 to lay it 
down. I think some of our retail lumbermen ought to 
have been soldiers so they could have gotten all the 
scrapping they want. I talked with a nice young fellow 
who is in the retail trade. He is in a town where there 
is an understanding, but this young man is evidently 
getting tired of being held in check. “I don’t believe I 
have ever been in business in a town for six months 
without getting into a scrap,” said he. “I am from Ken- 
tucky, and maybe for that reason I want to keep up a 
feud!” This young man is hung on a hair trigger, and 
I know he would throw up his hat if he had a good ex- 
cuse to cut loose, 

The lowest estimate I have heard made by men com- 
petent to judge of the number of yards at present in the 
territory is 200, and as the population is 400,000 this 
gives one yard to every 2,000 people, which is not so 
bad as it might be. One man who knows the territory 
almost by heart says that in Oklahoma and Indian ter- 
ritories there are 400 yards, and that 60 percent of them 
are in Oklahoma. This would give that territory 240 
yards. The estimates are the best that can be had—and 
only estimates can be had. The man, I suppose, ddes not 
live who knows the exact number of yards. Especially 


on the extension of the Rock Island road there is a rush 
of yards into the new towns, and these are shifting like 
the sands in a river bed. They are here today and gone 
tomorrow. It may be set down as a fact, however, that 
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there are enough lumber yards in Oklahoma. A man 

could dip in with the rest of them and have a lighting 

chance, but if he won he would be a good fighter. 
Oklahoma Land and Prices. 

I have been asked by several lumbermen to tell them 
what I think about Oklahoma land, and to save myself 
the labor of writing them in detail I will throw it in 
here, as there may be others who are interested in the 
subject. Oklahoma land is a great institution, but the 
have got it up pretty high. That is, I think so, and | 
claim that today I am as good a farmer as Horace 
Greeley ever was. He used to say that his potatoes 
cost him $2 each, and mine on my farm up in Iowa haye 
not cost me more than that, which shows that I am just 
as good a farmer as he was. And when in any respect 
I can fill the shoes of Horace Greeley it makes me proud, 

Land here is never quoted by the acre, but by the 
farm, which consists of 160 acres. Farms, of course, 
sell for all sorts of prices. I have heard of a few which 
brought $8,000, and one, near town, which sold for $10,. 
000. I stopped at Norman to see an acquaintance, Judge 
Bottsford, knowing he would tell me many things about 
the country, and that I could thoroughly rely on what 
he said. The stories which are told on the street 
corners are largely modifications of Gulliver and Mun- 
chausen. It beats everything that wherever you 
there are truth expansionists. I don’t say that they 
are deliberate deceivers, but their tongues get to going 
and they seem unable to stop them. 

The judge tells me that as near as he can esti- 
mate $3,500 is the price of the average farm in that 
vicinity. There are poor farms and good ones. The 
bottom lands are considered best. ‘These are certainly 
beautiful lands, I rode for fifty miles along the Cim- 
arron river, which has its source, I believe, somewhere 
in New Mexico, and the land along this river is a pic- 
ture. Away from it a short distance, however, there 
are bluffs, with stone cropping out, and this land, I 
imagine, would be dear at any price. The bottom of 
this stream is red sand, which gives to the water the 
same color. This water is so salt that cattle will not 
drink it. It is said there are various indications in 
this country of oil and coal, and they are going for 
them. It will not be long before not a thousand miles 
from Guthrie a well will be going down. I think they 
have caught the Texas craze to some extent. The Okla- 
homian is loyal—he swears up hill and down by his 
country—and if they should find diamonds up in, say, 
Kansas, down here they would know they might be 
found in Oklahoma soil. This loyalty is what has 
helped to build up the territory. 

There is a large quantity of thin red sand soil. The 
novice would say it was no good, but you ought to see 
the wheat on it. The land is as good as any, it is 
said. At places, look across the country and it has 
an appearance that resembles somewhat the rainbow. 
There are the great wheat fields, the trees with purple 
blossoms, the red sand lots and the original prairies, 
which in brownness resemble the foothills of the Rock- 
ies. Then, perhaps, intermingled with these there are 
fields the soil of which is almost as black as your hat. 


Some Oklahoma Growths. 

Wheat, corn, cotton and fruit without end—that is 
what they produce. As a fruit country they claim to 
beat the world. They are thankful if the hogs can eat 
the peaches and thus get them out of the way. Since 
the peach trees have been old enough to bear they have 
been unable to ship out the whole crop, and now they 
are talking of building peach brandy factories. [ 
don’t know what peach brandy is, but if it is like the 
other kind there is a plentiful supply down here al- 
ready. For the good of my reputation, if I have any, 
I daren’t tell you how large they say peaches grow. 
A lot of good people will tell what big fish they catch, 
and really mean no harm by it, and I fancy that these 
peach stories may be akin to the fish stories we hear. 

Corn grows to an immense size. A man who bought 
100 bushels to feed picked out ninety-two ears, and 
they weighed 100 pounds—so he said. A man who 
wore a white necktie, and who consequently should at 
all times be truthful, said he had seen ears of corn 
which weighed more than two pounds each. It is easy 
to pick up all sorts of opinions. One of the most in- 








“There are the great wheat fields.” 


telligent farmers I met says it is the best country he 
has ever tried to get a living in, and he has been @ sort 
of rolling stone. He had dropped into a lumber office 
to pay for a lot of cement which had been used in 
building a cyclone cellar. Not many years ago one of 
the death-dealing furies swept across the counwy not 
far from him and left seventy dead bodies in its wake. 
Oklahoma, however, is not the land of cyclones any 
more, probably, than are the states in which you am 
I live. These folks show their good sense by building 
these cellars, of which there are a large number. The 
incident which in connection with the storm seemed to 
impress this old farmer most was the death of a neigh- 
bor, who, when. the funnel-shaped cloud was bearing 
down on them, refused to seek shelter in a cellar. 
When. told that he would pay for the neglect with his 
life he replied that his God would not use him as 
that. His God did not stand by him in the way ° 
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physical protection, however. The storm beat him 
over the field and he was taken up dead. 

I do not doubt for a minute that the climate of 
the territory is conducive to health. I have talked with 
many who came here looking for health and found it. 
I can imagine there are more agreeable climates. It 
gets hot in the summer. At certain seasons there is 
more wind than is pleasant. It had been told me there 
is alkali in the water, but not one Oklahomian admitted 
it. A frierd down there warned me against drinking 





“The place that men open their mouths.” 


too much of the water, explaining how it would affect 
me, but whether it would be the result of alkali or 
some other ingredient I did not determine. I was told 
by this same friend that people from the north would 
become used to the water after a while. This much we 
know, there need be no caution at any time against 
the free use of pure water. I think it was never known 
to injure a mar unless he was drowned in it. 

Trees grow rapidly. The prevailing shade tree in 
town is the soft maple. Along the bottoms of the 
streams there are cottonwoods and a gnarly oak. Fruit 
trees are set plentifully. There are orchards which 
cover acres. As to whether the apple is a success there 
are various opinions. If it lacks in anything it is in 
flavor. There are those who claim it is deficient in 
this, while others say it is not. The thoughtful farmer 
has set his grove which will furnish firewood and pos- 
sibly posts. 

They brag or their grapes. It is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest of grape countries. A man remarked, “We 
can make enough wine down here to glut the markets 
of the world.” I saw photographs of bunches of grapes, 
and even the pictures made my mouth water. Other 
small fruit grows to perfection, it is said, and when 
it comes to garden sauce it is without end. I think 
perhaps one drawback of the country will be that the 
lazy man will be able to live too easily. This condi- 
tion will not be peculiar to Oklahoma, however. We 
see it elsewhere. No other section of the country has 
produced such a sturdy race as the New England states, 
and I suppose one reason is because they have had to 
grub for a living. Down there they cut the timber 
and dig out the stumps to make farms, and at leisure 
times pick up stone and lay walls. Now out in Iowa, 
where my three-acre farm is, there are men who do 
not half do their farming, and I am among them. The 
soil produces so plemntifully that without tickling it 
much it will raise enough corn to make our johnny 
cake, and in our slouching way we are content with 
that. 

Taxes, Crops and Booms. 

Nobody need go to Oklahoma expecting to find low 
taxes. There or elsewhere if we have improvements 
we have to pay for them. Of course when we can do 
80 we deceive the assessor and avoid our share of tax- 
ation—but what I am getting at is that somebody has 
to pay for all improvements. When it comes to build- 
ing court houses, jails and school houses all in a heap 
it costs. In a small town a yard man told me he paid 
last year $50 on the thousand, with an assessment of 
about one-half the value. As taxes go that is pretty 
stiff. There will be an improvement in this respect 
right along. It will be in vain for anyone to look for 
easy taxes in new, wideawake towns anywhere. 

As to the reliability of crops—that is the burning 
question. There have been five years of good crops, 
and consequently there are many people who are very 
hopeful that providence will continue to smile. They 
say that cultivation will insure reliability. Their the- 
ory is that the fields being cultivated will retain the 
rainfall, whereas before it ran off. In other sections 
of the country cultivation has done away with the 
water. Land which was considered too wet for farming 
purposes is now worth $50 an acre. You observe it 
18 a sort of double header. In one section cultivation 
will cause moisture and in another it will do away 
with it. I am sure Horace Greeley was mot farmer 
enough to explain this seeming contradiction, and I 
am not. I have noticed, however, that a great many 
people in the territory when talking about the future 
of the country throw in that handy little word “if” 
very often. With good crops the future of the country 
18 assured, they assert. There is a doubt in their minds 
that still lingers—just as there is up im Kansas. “With 
& good crop,” is the way the average Kansas citizen 
opens his conversation when you talk with him about 
the future of trade. Speaking of Kansas, it is plain 
to be seen that she is slightly jealous of Oklahoma. 

hey say in that once “bleeding” state the settling of 
the territory emptied southern Kansas, but they believe 
that in due time many of these people will return to 
their first love. “Land is cheaper in Kansas today 
than it is in Oklahoma,” said a Wichita man. “Wait 
until they have a crop failure down there and you 


will see them coming this way again.” There are many 





questions which time alone can settle, and the cer- 
tainty of crops in Oklahoma is one of them. 

You never hear a man say “boom” in Oklahoma, 
but in connection with the territory it is often heard 
down in Texas and up in Kansas. They think they 
are driving their horses at a gait that will wind them. 
“Don’t you buy any farms up there now, for there 
will come a time when you will buy them cheaper,” 
said a Texas man. He was of course speaking figur- 
atively, for he must have known I am not buying 
many farms these days. That is the general opinion 
outside the territory, however, that they are going a 
little fast. If they are I don’t believe it is intentional. 
Lots and lots of them have unbounded faith in the ter- 
ritory, they feel a little frisky, and as a consequence 
things move along as otherwise they would not, but I 
am sure they are not even dreaming of anythimg like a 
boom. Whether it will come without dreaming of it, 
why, that is another question. 


Why Some Farms Change Hands. 

The question has been asked, If the agricultural pros- 
pect is so mighty bright down there why are so many 
farms changing hands? That is easy. First, transfers 
are an indication of prosperity. When things are on a 
dead level people do not sell out, for the very good 
reason that as a rule they can’t. The place to make 
money is where I may own a piece of property today, 
you may own it tomorrow, and some other fellow the 
next day. Moreover, the majority of the settlers who 
come in here were not worth much money. The most 
of them never had $1,000 to their names. They ran 
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for their farms, have proved them up, spent a few hun- 
dred dollars in improvements, and when they are of- 
fered from $2,000 to $7,000 for their land they see 
riches before them. Four or five thousand dollars is as 
much to these men as Rockefeller’s millions are to him. 
They will sell out and retire rich, they think. They get 
their money in hand, and then the bubble of their idea of 
riches bursts. As smart as the most of us think we are 
we are not smart enough-to handle money to advan- 
tage. Take men who have worked the most of their 
lives for a small salary, or by the day, and what do they 
know about handling money? I heard a bright man say 
last week that money is about the poorest kind of riches 
we can have. It sprouts wings and away it flies. If it 
is in land it takes a big earthquake to swallow it. These 
men get their money in hand, and after they have kept 
it in an old sock for a few days they awake from their 
delusive dream. They are out of a job. They have rid 
themselves of their land and have no way to earn a 
living. Some of them loan their money at 8 percent, but 
they must wait a whole year before they can see any 
returns from it. Their family expenses go right on. 
Since they are so rich the wife may want a bonnet with 
some pretty bird wings on it. Or she may want to dress 
the children up better than she has been in the practice 
of doing. The alleged great riches are going slowly but 
steadily. The man decides that after all a few thou- 
sand dollars do not go so far. He may buy another 
farm, or he may rent. This is another reason why so 
many farms are changing hands in the territory. Then 
many men who secure land don’t know any more about 
farming than Horace Greeley did, or I do, and seeing 
they can get in hand a few thousand dollars they do so 
and pull out for parts unknown. 

In Oklahoma City alone there are sixty-six real estate 
dealers, and they are busy. The only way I have ever 
been able to find out much is to nose around. I went 
into some of the real estate offices and talked as though 
I was ready to buy out half of the territory, and at the 
same time if they could have turned an X-ray machine 
on me the most they would have discovered in my 
pockets would have been stubs of lead pencils and a 
penknife with which to sharpen them. But even to such 
an impecunious fellow as I was you have no idea how 
many bargains they had to offer. When they asked 
me where I was from, and I told them Chicago, they 
were as attentive as though I were a representative of 
the First National bank and was looking for an op- 
portunity to plant its surplus millions in Oklahoma dirt. 
I hope they will never see this article. To find out what 
the retail people want to know I have occasionally to 
fool people mildly, but I never delight in having them 


know they have been fooled. 

Pll bet you $4 that I can stand at a certain point 
on a street in Oklahoma City and with stones hit a 
baker’s dozen of real estate offices. In these offices, 
and on the sidewalks, are men talking all sorts of deals. 
I mixed with them to some extent and asked the first 
three men who stood at my elbows where they were from, 
and they said Illinois, Kansas and Kentucky respect- 
ively. They had heard so much about the territory 
they had come to see how it was themselves. I don’t 
know whether they bought or not, but am willing to 
wager a hat they did if they stood around there long. 
Buying property is as contagious as smallpox and, as 
said above, they have got that here. Just out of town, 
on the north, there is a smallpox colony in tents. Noth- 
ing is said about it, however. A few years ago a few 
cases of smallpox would scare us bald headed, but now 
it is so common we think little about it. I have seen 
more evidences of the disease since I have been on this 
trip than you could shake a stick at in a week. 


Money Lenders by the Scores. 

The banks are full of money—that is, there is prob- 
ably a million and a half in them—but that condition 
never signifies that the people have all the money they 
want. A bank and an individual are distinct in char- 
acter. No matter how low down in the scale of hu- 
manity the individual may be he is greater than the 
richest bank on earth, but the bank has more money, 
and the world says that money makes the mare go. I 
know how it is up in my town in the hog and corn 
country. The banks are full of money, but for all of 
me it stays in them. It is the same elsewhere. In Okla- 
homa City the bankers don’t stand im the doors handing 
out money simply because the men in the streets want 
it. Naturally the bankers are going to be safe if they 
loan their money, and ordinarily for its use they 
charge a pretty stiff rate of interest. 

On my way south I slid down through the territory 
at night in a Pullman and there are few places like a 
Pullman smoking room to get acquainted. It is the 
ethics of the place that men shall open their mouths. 
All huddled in there together they feel neighborly, and 
they will talk of affairs concerning which elsewhere 
they would be as mum as clams. A young man who 
was sitting by my side asked me if I was going to 
Oklahoma City and I told him that in due time I ex- 
pected to. And now right here I am going to exercise 
the great American right of registering a kick. The 
map makers have got in the habit of writing the place 
down as Oklahoma instead of adding City to it. It 
seems to me that is senseless. The Oklahoma City 
people don’t like it. They want the name of the town 
to distinguish it from the territory. By and by we 
will be in the same muddle over it we are with the two 
Washingtons. When a man says he is going to Wash- 
ington he has to explain which Washington he means. 
We Americans ought to be smarter than that. 

This young man and I talked of the shady methods 
of the Chicago money lenders, and I gathered from 
what he said that when at home he would rank with 
the sharks. I hope I do him no injustice—for that 
I would not willingly do to any man—but he told of 
the usurious rates of interest he obtained from salaried 
men and women who now and then need a little money, 
and I doubt if any man who was not a shark with a 
conscience that would stretch clean around a block 
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would ask any such rates as he named. Be that as it 
may, he was on his way to Oklahoma City. No doubt 
there are two or three others of his kind down here. 
All told, there are fifty-nine men who are advertising 
to loan money, and it would be very strange indeed if 
they are all as white as your immaculate shirt front. 

Of course you are all men of too good sense to infer 
from the above observation that in my opinion money 
loaning is not as honorable as money borrowing. Log- 


ically, so far as legitimacy goes, they offset each other. 
Many a man comes here, buys a farm for which he 
cannot pay in full, and borrows the balance of the 
purchase money of some one who has hung out his 
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shingle as a money lender. There are loan men, how- 
ever, who have no great amount of capital, and these 
depend on turning their money over often. This condi- 
tion we may find in any city if we have occasion to 
look for it, but in none except in a new town is it so 
observable as here. 


The Indian’s Credit. 


Norman is the seat of the territorial university, at 
which 300 students are in attendance. With an appro- 
priation of $90,000 additional buildings will be erected. 
This is undoubtedly the only city in the territory in 
which a negro is not permitted to stay. I saw one 
town of this character in Texas. “But if a negro 
should go there, what then?” I asked regarding this 
Texas town. “He would get lost before he got through 
the town!” was the significant answer. A great coun- 
try Oklahoma is for the negroes. Some of them hold 
oflice here. There is an exclusive negro town in the 
territory, called Langston, I believe. At one time there 
was one white man there, but it so smelled to heaven 
that he said he had to get out. I meant to have as- 
certained if a negro runs a lumber yard in this town, 
but failed to make the inquiry at the proper time. If 
he does I think it is the only yard run by a colored 
man in the United States. For months I have been on 
a still hunt for such a yard, but have had no trace 
of it. 

I saw another territorial educational institution in 
which there are 250 students. One might think that 
the people as yet have had hardly time to give much 
attention to colleges, yet here they are and crowded to 
their capacity with students. If colleges are a saving 
grace our country is in no danger. The territorial in- 
sane asylum is also at Norman, and that, too, is 
crowded. With this great civilization of ours, as we 
are proud to call it, there is something the matter. 

Norman has some of the appearances of the new 
town. From a string hitched to a post in front of a 
meat market dangled the lower part of a human skull. 
I stepped in and asked the butcher if that sign repre- 
sented the kind of meat he sold, and he said it was a 
skull he found in the back part of the town. Human 
skulls do not disconcert me, and probably they don’t 
you, but they are liable to give the average lady the 
chills. If my best girl should be going along the main 
street of Norman and see that exhibition it would so 
arouse her that she would ask me for my jackknife, 
then she would cut the string, and then she would kick 
the skull clean into the middle of the street. 

I asked at the Carey-Lombard Lumber Company’s 
office if the Indians are good customers, if they paid 
for what they bought, and was told that Poor Lo is a 
man of importance here. Out east of the town there 
are some measley Indians who do not stand high, but 
those west of the town could come and carry the whole 
lumber yard off on credit if they were so inclined. You 
see there is a difference in Indians as well as in white 
men. The credit of these Indians is good, for the rea- 
son that every Indian, squaw and Indian child is 
owner of a quantity of land. Just how much land is 
owned by each it is a hard matter to determine. All 
over the world it really seems that the nearer people 
are to these things the less they know about them. One 
man said that the amount of land is 500 acres, while 
the story of another was that the allotment is yet to be 
made. In any event, the acres run up into large num- 
bers. If a white man marries a squaw he, too, shares 
in the reservation land with the rest of the Indians. 
You can readily understand how white men with a de- 
sire to possess some of this rich land should marry 
squaws—for the same thing is all the time going on 
outside of Oklahoma territory, the only difference be- 
ing that both parties to the transaction are white. 

There was a time when a white man could marry 
one of these squaws without much trouble. There were 
those among them who were longing to join forces with 
the pale brothers. But now it takes cash. An impe- 
cunious fellow with a white skin has no business, pro- 
viding his intentions are honorable, dallying with a 
squaw. It takes money to get her. It is necessary to 
pay somebody along the route as much as $1,000, and 
I have heard that at times they shove the amount up 
to 50 percent more than that. It would seem by this 
that the Indian is growing thrifty. I suppose they 
reason like this: “If this son of a sea cook is joining 
us a8 a matter of speculation instead of pure love we 
will make him pony up in advance so he will not be as 
much of a winner as otherwise he would be.” I think 
that it is a very reasonable view to take of it. So far 
as money is concerned it forms a caste in the marrying 
business, but it certainly tends to prevent some scoun- 
drel from marrying a squaw today and deserting her 
next week. 

[ have told the story several times how this marry- 
ing of squaws operated in Indian territory. That ter- 
ritory once had as fine walnut as grew out of the ground 
and there is still some of it left. Walnut in the days 
gone by was walnut, you know. Though now it has 
been relegated to the background by fashion it was 
then the king of domestic woods. Lumbermen were 
scouring the face of the country for it. In Indiana 
and Ohio the supply ran low, and attention was given 
to other sources of supply. It was a law in the Indian 
territory that none but an Indian could ship this 
timber out of the territory, and it was then as it is 
now in Oklahoma, namely, if a man married a squaw 
he was, so far as the laws of the territory went, 
really an Indian. So unscrupulous men would marry 
squaws, cut off and sell the walnut timber, and then, 
in classical language, skedaddle. There is many an 
alfalfa widow in the Indian territory. No doubt the 
Indians of Oklahoma, seeking to profit from the 
wrongs which were perpetrated on their kind in Indian 


territory, levy the high marriage license. It is impos- 
sible for hot love alone down there to get a wife, and 
I am not sure but it would be an improvement if that 
were the case elsewhere. 5 

Some of these Indian girls are as pretty as a peach, 
especially after the Indian blood in them has been 
largely diluted. I saw one of this kind to-day. In 
movement she was as graceful as a swan, and appar- 
ently her body was as flexible as though it were made 
of rubber. Her features were regular and her eyes as 
bright as those of a gazelle. Her smile would bewitch 
many a man who has seen more years than I have. 
It was necessary to think constantly of home to keep 
from being swept away. The one drawback was that 
she made me think of the rattlesnakes which in this 
country are so numerous. If her mind lay in that 
direction I don’t believe she would hesitate to give it 
to a fellow with her dirk right under the fifth rib. 
I didn’t fool with her much. 

The Yard Interest of Norman. 

A yard man remarked, “This is a cheap market,” that 
is, there is no white pine or poplar sold. The open 
price for dimension is $20. The cost of it is $17.50. To 
get cypress shingles has been out of the question, so they 
sell at $3.25 redwoods which cost them $2.65. Profits 
are not sky high here. 

The Carey-Lombard people mix lumber, hardware and 
agricultural implements. They have a fine hardware 
store. The manager was not at home, and farther up 
the road I was told he had invented a letter file that 
has merit. I wish the yard men would make it a point 
to be at home when I call at their places. They don’t 
know when I am coming—but I wish they would be at 
home all the same. I did not see W. L. Choate, as he is 
away on a trip to California. He is a good looking 
man, for the manager said that when he saw me coming 
up the street I made him think of his boss. At this 
yard they have not done much figuring on bills for three 
months, as they have no lumber with which to fill them 
if they should come their way. The dealers in this 
country who, when they saw there was to be a pinch, 
ordered in stock have been the winners. There are always 
those, you know, who hold off when prices advance a 
little, thinking they will settle back, and when stock does 
not come forward readily they will rest easy, thinking 
that matters will shortly mend. The people of that kind 
down here now wish that some prophet might have arisen 
and told them to get a hustle on themselves. 

I found what I was looking for in Norman—one of the 
neatest yards I have ever seen. It is by far the neatest 
I have seen in the territory. W. H. Blackmon is the 
owner of it, and I asked him if he was an angel who had 
dropped down into the territory. He is a retail lumber- 
man in every sense of the word. You never saw a yard 
right out of a bandbox that is slicker than his. His 
sheds, 200 feet in length, have cut stone foundations and 
are sided and covered with corrugated iron. I looked 
around trying to find a board, or even a lath, out of 
place, but failed to do so. Mr. Blackmon carries no 
accounts with wholesale men. On receipt of an invoice 
he forwards the draft. He does not pile new lumber on 
old. He will compete with no one in cutting prices, but 
when it comes to selling good stock and treating his cus- 
tomers right he is a hot competitor. He culls everything 
when it goes into his bins, and again everything when it 
goes out. He says he cannot afford to send a board or 
piece of dimension out to which there will be an excep- 
tion taken. He is this careful all along the line. A 
traveling salesman said to me, “Blackmon is as square 
as a die, but as to the quality of the lumber he buys he 
is as particular as any old maid. Please him, and he 
stays with you.” Mr. Blackmon hails from Texas, and 
I regard him as among the best retail lumbermen I have 
met in the south or elsewhere. 


MEK Botone « 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AND COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
President J. B. Forgan, of the First National bank 
of this city, made an address on last Saturday night in 
Minneapolis before the Bank Clerks’ Association of 
that city in which he called attention to a defect of 
the federal bankruptcy law which is believed to have 
been previously overlooked, It is that no provision is 
made for contingent liabilities in the law. In other 
words, a bankrupt may have indorsed commercial paper 
which at the time of his going into bankruptcy is not 
yet due but upon which at maturity it is found nec- 
essary to fall back upon his indorsement. Such a lia- 
bility against a person in bankruptcy is worthless un- 
less the paper matures in time to file the claim with 
other liabilities. The First National bank has there- 
fore adopted the plan of requiring the following guar- 
anty of each person selling it commercial paper: 

I guarantee popeent of the within note or bill 
at maturity, or if the undersigned should become insolvent 
prior to such maturity (notwithstanding the note or bill ma 
not be due by its terms), promptly on the occurrence of suc 
insolvency. 

President Forgan also referred to the present condi- 
tion of the money market, with commercial paper scarce 
and investment brokers representing eastern capital 
bidding with banks for local lines of credit which 
hitherto the banks have had at paying rates, as an 
investment for their deposits. As a stimulus to busi- 
ness enterprise an easy money market may be consid- 
ered desirable, but from the viewpoint of the banks 
Mr. Forgan summarizes it as follows: 

With a plethora of money, a scarcity of desirable paper, 


1 
an pay of brokers soliciting it, and all the banks hunger- 
ing for it at rates which leave no margin to provide for pos- 
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sible losses, the commercial paper market cannot be said to 
bn js either a natural, a healthy, or a satisfactory condi- 
on. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


Possibly the opening of navigation this week will 
give to the bituminous coal trade of the east the out- 
let which it apparently meeds to prevent complete 
demoralization. A large tonnage has been booked to 
Lake Michigan ports at 40 cents, and shipments will 
begin in the very near future. The mines in Ohio, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania engaged im this lake 
trade have been running on very short time during 
the past two or three weeks, for their local and interior 
commercial orders have mostly disappeared with the 
returning warm weather. There has been a disposition 
in a few instances to force the coal upon the western 
trade, but with disastrous effect upon prices. 

However, the chief demoralization in bituminous coal 
is in contract business, not the quick shipment trade. 
The producing facilities in West Virginia have expanded 
rapidly and markets are needed for larger outputs. The 
export trade does not look especially bright just now, 
though there are promises of improvement, and s0 
the producers are looking to the west. The competi- 
tion among some of the fields of that state noted a 
week ago shows no abatement, but has rather tended 
to increase. Prices on some eastern coals the begin- 
ning of this week were the lowest in a year. ‘There 
was talk of an understanding among the conflicting in- 
terests which might speedily restore the market to 
a normal basis, but at this writing the situation is 
quite unsettled. The Chesapeake & Ohio road put into 
effect a reduced freight rate temporarily, the reduction 
to Chicago being 25 cents, and this unsettles the freight 
cost for the present. Buyers of eastern coals are 
inclined to hold off until the quotatioms cease falling 
and this is affecting to some degree the beginnings of 
the lake traffic, for many of the reluctant buyers re- 
ceive their fuel by boat. 

The western bituminous trade is in much the same 
unsatisfactory condition noted last week. The aggres- 
siveness of certain producing interests in getting busi- 
ness away from operators who have had it for years 
has not improved the general sentiment of the trade, 
and the railroads are similarly affected. One or two 
of the north and south lines through Illinois have 
beer eager seekers of tonnage within the past few weeks 
and those lines that have been proceeding on the old 
comparatively conservative basis find their prospective 
coal traffic is dwindling. There is a large area of new 
coal production in this state coming into view and it 
is largely its search for markets that is occasioning the 
disarrangement of previous distributions of trade. The 
present market note is one of hesitation on the part 
of the buyer, making trade seem comparatively quiet. 
Prices on contract coal of western production do not 
improve, the variance, if any, being downward. But 
western operators have in the aggregate sold a large 
amount of coal this spring for future shipments and 
the contract trade may be said to be in a normally 
advanced stage for this seasor. There is a slight giv- 
ing way of values, which is somewhat surprising con- 
sidering the fact that cost of production remains the 
same as last year. Perhaps some economies are found 
possible which slightly reduce the cost of production. 
Some operators are seeking actively to increase their 
production and thereby through the wider distribution 
of general expenses reduce the cost of mining per ton. 

Fine coal continues scarce and it is difficult to find 
enough screenings and slack for the large consumers 
of those low grades in Chicago. It is believed that 
the purchase of run-of-mine coal is increasing at the 
expense of lump, which decreases the production of fine 
coal. Moreover the demand for screenings from tlie 
large manufacturers, whose power plants are being 
adapted to, the consumptiom of the cheaper fuels, is 
increasing. 

The price of anthracite coal advanced 10 cents a ton 
May 1 according to program. There was a uniformity 
to the rise that was beautiful to behold. The price on 
cars, at yards and at retail, all rose as if by one and 
the same impulse. The inference is fair from this evi- 
dence of uniformity that the producers of anthracite 
have the situation well in hand. It is not without 
reason to look for a fairly good buying movement dur- 
ing May, which may begin earlier than the April buying. 
Reports concerning the condition of trade last month 
are not wholly alike. Some shippers say little busi- 
ness was transacted; others, and by no meams a few 
only, say the aggregate was surprisingly large. It was 
certainly of sufficient proportions to sweep clean the 
docks and yards of this city, for the tonnage in stock 
May 1 is not believed to be of enough importance to 
be considered in connection with coming trade. Statis- 
tics have not yet been compiled, but the aggregate, 
it is believed, will fall within 25,000 tons, possibly 
considerably within that figure, for most dock owners Te 
port no stocks of consequence and for many weeks the 
docks have been supplied by rail coal. Neither are 
there on hand any rail supplies of magnitude. The 
inquiry within the past two weeks has been more than 
ample to absorb the receipts. Demand in the east 18 
said to have been correspondingly large, so there remains 
little free coal in stock among shippers anywhere. This 
is somewhat remarkable in view of the strong opening 
prices, but gives evidence that buyers have faith m 
the maintenance of prices this year. 

It is not yet wholly clear whether the old methods 
of distribution will or will not be seriously curtailed. 
There are intimations that large jobbers out om le 
Missouri river will receive recognition, though to wha 
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extent is unknown. To the trade at Chicago and nearby 
points the disposition of shippers is to make the one 
price to large and small purchasers alike; but to sell 
at retail from Chicago for the large area west of the 
Missouri river is impracticable and it seems equally 
impracticable for all producing companies to establish 
their own agemcies in that territory. There is possi- 
bility for some modification of present plans in the 
coming months but what they may be is not fore- 
shadowed. On the whole the anthracite market is 
firmness itself. 





The Record. 


Alabama. 

Birmingham—Wood, Dickerson & Putnam have been suc- 
ceeded by the —e Supply Company, with capi- 
‘ ck of A fe 
he the Brewton Shingle & Lath Company has re- 
@ “gun business. 
oe eee. Y. Mayo is reported as having gone out 
of business. 

Mclver—The Williams Lumber Company bas removed 
from Thomasville, Ga. 

Thomasville—W. L. Williams & Son have been succeeded 
by the Williams Lumber Company, which has removed to 
McIver, Ala. 





Arkansas. 
DeQueen—J. L. Elliff and H. D. Harris have bought out 
the DeQueen Lumber Company. 


Junction City—The Junction City Lumber Company is 
reported as closing out its business. 
° California. 


Napa—F red Pellett has recently begun business. 

Riverside—Cresmer & Ward have recently commenced 
business. 

San Francisco—Jacob G. Jackson, president of the Cas- 
par Lumber Company, is dead. 

Trinidad—The Redwood Manufacturing Company have 
recently started work on their shingle mill. 

Visalia—W. R. Spaulding & Co. have been succeeded by 
the W. Rk. Spaulding Lumber Company, with capital stock 
of $75,000. 


Colorado. 
Boulder—Sibbitt & Boyd have been succeeded by J. W. 
Sibbett. 
Colorado Springs—W. R. Kivett has removed to Boise, 
Idaho. 
Rocky Ford—The McPherson Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a yard. . 
Georgia. 
Brunswick—Edwin H. Buzeell has recently started a 
wholesale business, 


Tifton—George P. Wylly & Co. have been succeeded by 

the J. H. Allison Lumber Company. 
Illinois, 

Annawan—Thomas H., R. E. and G. BE. Johnson have 
established a yard. ‘The firm will be known as the Johnson 
Lumber Company. 

; _— ik. W. Davis has been succeeded by W. W. 
Engle. 

Champaign—John Louke and Arthur Leming have suc- 
ceeded Miller & Leming in the planing mill business. 

Chicago—George 8. Wood Lumber Company has removed 
to 185 Adams street. A. Gutman & Co. have _ incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $6,000. The D. 8S. Pate 
Lumber Company has removed to 1600 Fisher building.—— 
Kk. C. Jager & Son announce their retirement from the 
wholesale shingle and lath trade. 

German Valley—A. H. Wieman has been succeeded by 
O. J. Reints. 

Hartville—Barger, Fleck & Walker have been succeeded 
by Barger & Walker. 

Highwood—J. B. Denman has sold out to A. Robertson. 

Monmouth—The notice stating that the Sipher Lumber & 
Coal Company has sold out was in error. It is still doing 
business as heretofore. 

Mazon—M. 8. Dewey has sold out to O. B. Fuller. 

Quincy—The Flack Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock to $20,000. 

Stroughurst—The Loomis Lumber Company has _ been 
succeeded by the Black & Loomis Company. 

Savanna—Brown & Rhodes Bros. have been succeeded by 
George R. Brown. 











Indiana. 
J. C. Wright & Sons have recently established a yard. 
wpomingdale—Myere & Evans have been succeeded by 
. G. L. Myers. 

Centerville—Car] Bertsch has bought the interest of Joseph 
A. Commons in the saw mill of Commons & Bertsch. The 
new firm will be known as Bertsch & Bertsch. 

Kort Wayne—The Armstrong-Perrine Lumber Company 
will remove from Huntington to this city. 

Garrett—Wells & Allman have established a yard. 


Huntington—The Armstrong-Perrine Lumber Company 
will remove to Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Kokomo—The Watson, Blanchard & Carlisle Company has 
been succeeded by the Blanchard-Carlisle Company. 


aie The W. L. Golding estate has sold its lumber 
pee City—R. W. Hunter has recently established a 


Tell City—Jot : 
ua Scull has been succeeded by Scull & 


Indian Territory. 

Addington—J, W. Wambold & Co. have recently estab- 
lished a yard. 

ftlckasha—Logan & Friend have established a yard. 

lenryetta- —L. H. Powell has established a yard. 
_Spencer—The Canadian Water Power Company has in- 
P prated with $10,000 capital stock. Incorporators, L. 
» Cramer, H. W. Kramer, George W. Hevron, James Par- 


ney and prank M. Palmer. 

oodville—The W 2 r 

ae ee e Woodville Lumber Company has estab 
Ns lowa. 

P Castile The Frudden Lumber Company has established 
‘oear Nalls—Myers Bros. have been succeeded by Miller 


» ane Artemus Lamb, secretary of C. Lamb & Sons, 
Elwood—B. G. 


, ¥ 
B. G. Franklin, ranklin & Co. have been succeeded by 


Lakonta- ~G. J. Thomas has recently begun business. 

be 10X—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company has 
Ma succeeded by 8. BE. Wainwright. 
} chester— 

me retail yard. is reported that Wolcott Bros., will estab- 
Challla Isaac Hird has been succeeded by Isaac Hird 
Marion The Cc. R. BF 


. airchild Lumbe . 
I. J. Davis Lumber Company, name dace 


ed the 'T. J. Di 
creased tc, <it¥—The B. L. Willis Lumber Company has in- 


ceeded the " 


vay apital stock from $100,000 

Winfield m ,000 to $120,000. 

& = . H. Lauer has sold out to Thomas Williams 
Atwood—c. Kansas. 


Thomas Brow J. Thomas has withdrawn from the firm of 


Germantown—C. M. Moore & Co. have been succeeded 
by J. E. Winterscheidt. 
Neal—John Kingan has established a yard. 
Niotaze—The Home Lumber Company has been  suc- 
ceeded by the Niotaze Hardware & Lumber Company. 


Louisiana. 
Monroe—The Midland Mill Company has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock———The report that the 


Southern Manufacturing Company has an option on the 
plant of the Monroe Lumber Company is incorrect. The 
LUMBERMAN is advised that a proposition has been made, 
but nothing definite has been done. 

Oakdale—The Oakdale Lumber Company, Limited, has 
been incorporated. George Lock, president; C. H. Moore, 
vice president, and IF’. W, Dearborn, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—The John 8S. Clary Lumber Company has been 

incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 
Michigan. 

Atkinson—The Metropolitan Lumber Company has re- 
moved here from Escanaba, Mich. 

Bay City—KF. G. Eddy & Co. have established a yard. 

Chelsea—The William Bacon-Holmes Lumber, Grain & 
Coal Company has succeeded Kempf & Co. 

Detroit—It is reported that Spitzley Bros. will retire 
from business. 

Edmore—J. J. Hatinger has recently established a yard. 

Escanaba—The — Lumber Company has re- 
moved to Atkinson, Mich. 

Grand Rapids—The Michigan Bark & Lumber Company 
has removed to Manton, Mich. Newhoff & Hockzen have 
gone out of business. 

Grand Rapids—J. H. Bonnell, of the Thompson & Bonnell 
Lumber Company, has purchased the interest of B. R. 
Thompson. The business will be continued under the same 
name. 

Haakwood (Luther P. 0.) —The Haak Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock. 

Judge—Thomas Judge has been succeeded by T. BE. 
Douglass & Co. 

Lansing—The Potter Manufacturing Company is_ re- 
ported as having gone out of business. 

Manton—The ichigan Bark & Lumber Company will 
remove here from Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mendon—The firm of Beckley & Austin has dissolved, 
Mr. Beckley retiring. 

Menominee—N. Ludington Company has purchased the 
mill of the I. Stephenson Company. 

Mount Clemens—Lonsby & Son have been succeeded by 
$35 + oa Lumber & Coal Company, Limited, capital stock 
50, , 

Tower—G. WB. Kuchle has sold out. : 

Waterviiet—H. Pierce & Son have sold out to C. B. 





Pratt. 

ee Haak Lumber Company has established 
a yard. 

Minnesota. 

Hawley—Rushfeldt, Southwell & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Trimble Lumber Company. 

Houston—I’. Fuhlbruegge and G. Butxke have 
lished a yard. 

Marshall—L. H. Warner will establish a lumber yard. 

Pine Island—The Farmers’ lumber yard has been suc- 
ceeded by Charles Betcher. 

Slayton—B. H. Larson will establish a yard. 

Solway—The Solway Mercantile Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Carl Hisks. 

Winona—The Winona Lumber Company has extended its 
charter twenty years longer. 


Mississippi. 
Collins—The ome niger as | — Company has bought 
ra 


estab- 


the saw mill interests of C. J. 4 

Enterprise—Berry Bros. have sold their planing mill to 
Brookpark Lumber Company. 

Missouri. 

Hamilton—W. F. Colby & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Colby Mercantile Company. 

Neosho—J. L. Elliff and H. D. Harris have bought out 
the DeQueen Lumber Company. 

Poplar Bluff (near)—The Clarkson Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by John Gaffney, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Willow Springs—The Pease Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the P. Garrett Lumber Company. 

Windsor—The Hudson Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Hudson & Satterwhite. 


Montana. 
Kalispel—E. W. Bader has recently begun business. 


Nebraska. 
Loomis—J. W. Jackson & Son have been succeeded by 
Johnson & Moorlin. 
Murray—Root & Edmunds have been succeeded by J. 
W. Edmunds. 
Newman Grove—The Newman. Grove Lumber Company 
has recently begun business. 
Scotts Bluff—John A. Orr has sold out. 
Spalding—Yeaton & Shumway have been succeeded by B. 
Yeaton. 
New Hampshire. 
Gilsum—Q. B. Nash has sold out to L. R. Wheeler. 
Short Falls—The Suncook Valley Lumber Company has 
established a yard. 
New York. 


Bouckville—The Peet planing mill and lumber yard has 
been sold to Warren T. Lyon. 

Mottville—F’. A. Sinclair has been succeeded by John R. 

lien. 

New York—The Greenville Box & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with o> stock of $15,000. Incor- 
porators, F, Hawley, W. R. Coffee and A. Ward Dunham. 

The | —eaetaaaa Veneering Company has been sold out on ex- 
ecution. 

Niagara Falls—The stockholders of the old Niagara Falls 
Lumber Company have reorganized as the Spencer-Wicker 
Lumber Company. The firm of Witmer & Ayers has also been 
absorbed by the new company. 

Poughkeepsie—It is reported that BE. B. Taylor has sold 
out to a stock company headed by J. W. Wilbur. 

Skaneateles—W. 8S. Hoag & Son have been succeeded by 


Hoag Bros. 
North Carolina. 
Fayetteville—Boone & Thain have recently begun busi- 
ess 


ness. 

Hertford—J. BE. White and George EB. Major have gone 
into the lumber business. 

Hoffman—Alex Page & Bro. have been succeeded by the 
Page Lumber Company. 

North Dakota. 

Berthold—Charles HB. Patten, of Seattle, Wash., is in- 
terested in the Berthold Lumber Company. Foot & 
Carlson have sold out to the Berthold Lumber Company. 

Donneybrook—Charles H. Patten, Seattle, Wash., is in- 
terested in the Donneybrook Lumber Company. 

Minot—Charles W. Patten, Seattle, Wash., is interested 
in the Minot Lumber Company. 

Portal—Charles BE. Patten, Seattle, Wash., is interested 
in the Portal Lumber Company. 

Ohio. 

Cambrid R. V. Orme has been succeeded by the Orme, 
Niele & Thompson Company. 

Cincinnati—The American 
opened offices. 

Columbus—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $1,000,000. 








Hardwood Company has 





Cuyahoga Falls—The Bates & James Lumber Company 
has changed its name to the Falls Lumber Company. 

Dayton—P. BH. Gilbert has been succeeded by Rinder- 
knecht & Sons. 

Hicksville—J. H. Lower, Charles H. Goller, W. EB. Bab- 
bage, J. M. Sennabacher and J. W. Goller have incorporated 
the Lower-Goller Company, with capital stock of $10,000. 

Lima—F. F. Fee has removed to Newark, Ohio. 

Newark—F. F. Fee has removed here from Lima, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Territory. 

es O. Abernathy has been succeeded by E. M. 
Abernathy. 

Quinlan—H. G. Madison has established a yard. 

Waukomis—Schrock & Fletcher have been succeeded by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg—W. M. Bentley & Co. have gone into business. 


South Carolina. 
Biscoe—W. W. Mills will remove to this place from Car- 


thage, 8S. C. 
South Dakota. 
Seam Boub & Co. have recently established a 


yard. 
Stockholm—N. Bergen & Son have been succeeded by 
M. J. & W. F. Filbert 


‘Wahbay—J. A. Lemmenes will establish a yard. 


Tennessee. 

Bolton—Hampton & Miller have gone out of business. 

aero racht & Pope have been aucceeded by C 

. Pracht. 

Chattanooga—The J. M. Card Lumber Company. has 
withdrawn from the American Hardwood Company and 
opened offices in this city. 

Nashville—The Conecuh Pine Lumber & Manufacturin 
Company has established offices here. Alford Bros. wil 
open an office. 





Texas. 
Dallas—R. B. Godley has been succeeded by the R. B. 
Godley Lumber Company, with capital stock of $25,000. 
Denton—J. B. Wilson & Co. are reported as having sold 


out. 

Grand Saline—The Grand Saline Lumber Company has 
recently engaged in business. 
— ipy & Holloway have been succeeded by C. C. 

ages. 

ouston—J. B. Beatty has opened offices and will do a 

brokera business. 

Iredell—J. 8S. Meyers has sold out. 

Isaca—Bearden & Wartham have been succeeded by J. Q. 


ings 
eridan—S. H. Lumpkin is reported as having sold out. 


Washington. 

Marysville—The Darrington Lumber Company has bought 
out the plant of C. D. Morrison & Co. 
, 7) “Shae Sutherland Mill Company has succeeded Tay- 
or & Sons, 

Seattle—The Seattle Lumber Company has reorganized 
and increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Tacoma—The Taber Lumber Company has petitioned for 
Getncerperation and the Hathaway-Taber Company has dis- 
solved. 

Wilson Creek—Goldsmith & Bagly have recently estab- 
lished a yard. 

Wisconsin. 

Spetetee— 3 is reported that August Wolfram has failed. 

Blair—It is reported that the N. C. Foster Lumber Com- 
pany will close its lumber yard at this point on account of 
scarcity of lumber. 

Chippewa Falls—The Chippewa Logging Company will 
retire from business May 15. 

Colfax—The Kinney Mercantile Company has sold out to 
the L. H. Weber Lumber Company. 

Nelson—Maxwell & hos | ave established a yard. 

SobieskI—D. B. Krause has been succeeded by D. B. 
Krause & Son. 

Ontario. 

Dauphin, Man.—The Northern Lumber Company, Limited, 
has been incorporated with capital of $90,000. 

Makinak, Man.—The Ritche -MeDonald Lumber Com any, 
Limited, has been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 

; New Brunswick. 

Avondale—J. EB. Barter & Co. have dissolved partnership 
and James B., William T. and John C. Barter have suc- 
ceeded them under the firm style of Barter Bros. 





NEW MILLS. 





California. 
jieCent ~The Westover Lumber Company is erecting a 
mill. 


Kentucky. 
High Bridge—The High Bridge Lumber Company Is 


erecting a saw and planing mill of 50,000 feet daily ca- 
pacity. 
Maine. 
Van Buren—A. E. Hammond is building a saw mill. 
Michigan. 


Edmore—J. J. Hatinger will build a planing mill. 

Gaylord (near)—Charles G. Rogers is making prepa- 
rations to build a saw mill at Logan Crossing. 

Osseo—James King is preparing to rebuild his mill, recent- 
ly burned. 

Saginaw—The Kerry & Schultz Manufacturing Company 
has purchased the plant of the A. W. Wright Lumber Com- 
pany and will erect a modern hardwood mill. 


New Jersey. 
Plainfield—Mr, Payne will erect a planing mill. 


Montana. 
Stevensville—William Young is erecting a planing mill. 
Ohio. 
Ashland—Harrison Potts will build a saw mill. 
Oregon. 


Marcola (near)—The Trent Lumber Company is build- 
ing a mill of 50,000 feet daily capacity. 
Pennsylvania. 
Lewisburg—Frank High will rebuild his planing mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 
Shavertown—G. W. Roushey & Son are erecting a plan- 


ing mill, 
Tennessee. 
Cowan—Mr. Wommack will erect a planing mill. 
Virginia. 


Milford—The notice that appeared under this head April 
20, stating that Messrs. Morris and McCrea would erect a 
250,000 feet daily capacity saw mill was in error. The mill 
will only have a capacity of about 30,000 feet and is owned 
solely by H. C. Morris. 

Washington. 


Keese—Johns & June are building a shingle mill of 60,000 
capa 


city. 
Mt. Vernon (near)—Waugh & Freeman will build a saw 


mill 
West Virginia. 
Grafton—John L. Magrill will erect a planing mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Tony—A. D. Campbell has established a saw mill. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





A New and Firm Rule for Discounts—Growth of the Retailers’ Coal Association—Ashland and 
Most Other Mills at Work—A Big Northern Deal for Louisiana Pine Lands 
—Estimates of a Great Log Stock on Georgian Bay—Labor 
Trouble Averted at [linneapolis. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 1.—Manufacturers in the 
Mississippi and Wisconsin valleys will, beginning to- 
morrow, rigidly enforce the rule regarding discounts, 
making discounts for cash in ten days and at the end 
of thirty days uniform throughout. Attached to each 
invoice sent out to dealers will be a small paster read- 
ing as follows: 

This invoice is subject to a discount of 2 percent on net 
amount, after deducting freight, if paid within ten days 
from date. 

If paid after ten days and within thirty days a discount 
of 1 percent will be allowed, but no discount will be per- 
mitted after thirty days from date of invoice, 

Remittances must be free of charges. Exchanges will be 
charged to your account. 

(In invoices sent out from northern Minnesota and 
northern Wisconsin it is specifically stated that drafts 
on Duluth, Minneapolis, New York, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee will be accepted, and from other territory, not 
including Minneapolis and Duluth, that drafts on New 
York, Chicago or Milwaukee will be accepted at par.) 

If car is not received within ten days from date of ship- 
ment and you desire to take 2 percent discount, estimate 
the amount of freight and remit the approximate amount of 
bill and adjust the balance after the receipt of shipment. 

Accounts are subject to sight draft, with cost of collection, 
if not paid promptly at maturity. 

The abuses into which the system of discounting bills 
has fallen are proving so aggravating and expensive to 
many manufacturers that it was decided it was time to 
make an effort to correct them. The terms of payment 
adopted above are those generally adopted by whole- 
salers and jobbers in other lines of merchandise, and it 
is believed by the manufacturers they are just and 
proper. It is claimed the wholesalers themselves are 
largly responsible for the present condition of affairs 
and that they can easily remedy existing conditions by 
taking concerted action along the lines indicated. 

While some manufacturers have adopted the plan of 
allowing discounts as above, not all have adopted this 
plan, but it is assured that in the future they will take 
concerted action and that bills on which discounts have 
been taken forty to sixty days after the date of invoice 
will not be accepted in full payment for the amount 
tendered, when the discount is taken off. A few in- 
stances of this sort, it is believed, will result in more 
prompt compliance with the rules laid down by the 
manufacturers. 

Conditions in Wisconsin Valley. 

H. 8. Childs, chief inspector of the Mississippi and 
Wisconsin associations’ bureau of grades, returned this 
week from a trip through the Wisconsin valley. Regard- 
ing the situation in that section he said: 

Business is very active with Wisconsin valley manufac- 
turers and is about the same as it is in the Mississippi 
valley. Manufacturers are all busy with their sawing opera- 
tions and —, promises to be very large. Condi- 
tions are all favorable to sawing and the present state of 
the market, together with the light supply of dry lumber, 
is causing a heavy production of white pine lumber in that 
section. The scarcity there is in No. 1 and No. 2 stock, 
in some dimension lumber and in lath. There is a more 
pronounced scarcity of dimension lumber in the Wisconsin 
valley than in Minnesota and the Mississippi valley. How- 
ever, if sawing keep A at the present rate there will sodn 
be a good supply of dry ‘umber in the Wisconsin as well 
as the Mississippi valley. 

The Coal Association. 

Secretary W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association, which was organized early 
in March, reports that there are 280 yards represented 
in the organization up to date. It is expected that 
there will be 500 yards in the association at the time 
of the midsummer meeting to be held in July. G. K. 
Brink, who has been working in North Dakota in the 
interests of the associaiton, reports a large addition to 
the membership in that state. Mr. Brink’s next work 
will be in South Dakota and from there he will go to 
northern Iowa and southern Minnesota. A. W. Morse, 
who is the field representative of the Northwestern 
Lumberman’s Association, is also calling upon the coal 
dealers in the towns he visits. He has secured a num- 
ber of new members, and with both these gentlemen in 
the field Secretary Hollis feels assured that the 500 
desired will be easily secured. 


Minor Mention. 

E. O. Hawksett, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
has returned from a business trip through central Iowa. 
He reports dealers down there unable to secure dry 
stocks of lumber, due to the shortage among manufac- 
turers in that.territory. 

Mr. Eddy, of the New Wabasha Lumber Company, 
Wabasha, Wis., spent a few days in Minneapolis the 
latter part of last week. 

The Superior Lumber & Supply Company has moved 
its offices from room 642 to room 1018 Lumber Ex- 
change. 

¥. B. Hubbard, president of the McCormick Lumber 
Company, McCormick, Wash., passed through Minne- 
apolis this week on his way east. He says that his mill 
is in full operation and that he is enabled to secure 
as many orders as he can handle. 

F. H. Lewis, of Lennon & Lewis, is now in Wisconsin 
looking after matters connected with his firm. 

A. H. Barnard and P. W. Strickland were in Wiscon- 


vo al 


sin the first of this week looking after shipments of 
hardwood stock. 

The H, C. Akeley Lumber Company will shortly re- 
move its offices from rooms 112-113 to rooms 704-714, 
Lumber Exchange. 

L. 8. McLaughlin, of the H. L. Karricy Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to Minneapolis from Muskegon, 
Mich., where he was called by the death of his mother. 

The L. Lamb Lumber Company has opened a yard 
at 164 East Fifth street, St. Paul. 

Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound Saw- 
mill & Shingle Company, Fairhaven, Wash., is expected 
in this city the latter part of the present week. 

Among northwestern dealers in Minneapolis the past 
week were the following: A. K. Pederson, Appleton, 
Minn.; A. Blodgett, Wisconsin Lumber Company, Fari- 
bault, Minn.; Paul Chernausek, Hutchinson, Minn.; 
H. A. Boyer, Fountain, Minn.; F. D. Bennett, of Armin 
& Bennett, Woodstock, Minn.; A. N. Johnson, Benson, 
Minn.; J. H. Doty, Courtland, Minn.; H. 8S. Buell, Liver- 
more, Iowa. 

The new main factory building of Smith & Wyman 
was completed last week and the work of installing the 
machinery will begin at once. 

C. A. Smith, president of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company, has returned from Chicago, where he went 
last week on business. 

John D. Spaulding, of the F. W. Upham Lumber 
Company, Chicago, was recently in Minneapolis on busi- 
ness. 

The offices of the Lamb Lumber Company, in the 
Andrus building, were closed on Tuesday in respect to 
the memory of Artemus Lamb, whose funeral occurred 
at Clinton, Iowa, that afternoon. 

EK. J. Foster, of the N. C. Foster Lumber Company, 
Fairchild, Wis., was in Minneapolis on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week on business for his company. 
He reports trade very good not only in pine but also 
in hardwood lumber and says that his company’s stock 
is greatly reduced on account of the heavy sales this 
spring. 

The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company will in a short 
time be located in its new suit of offices on the first 
floor of the Lumber Exchange, formerly occupied by the 
Flour City National bank. It will then have the finest 
offices in the Lumber Exchange. Besides the large 
counting room there will be seyeral private offices for 
the members of the company, and as the business of this 
company has grown to such proportions it has been 
found necessary to have larger quarters to accommodate 
it. More or less of the business of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Company will also be conducted through this 
office. 

George P. Thompson, the popular traveling repre- 
sentative of the Brainerd Lumber Company, left Wednes- 
day for a trip through northern Illinois territory, in 
which section he traveled last year. Heretofore this 
spring he has been looking after the Nebraska trade, but 
now returns to his former territory to extend the “glad 
hand” to customers of the Brainerd Lumber Company, 
and incidentally book a few orders, 





THE LABOR STATUS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 1.—The threatened strike 
of the local union woodworkers has been averted and no 
further labor trouble is expected this year in the sash 
and door factories at Minneapolis. The strike was 
averted through the firmness of local manufacturers in 
dealing with the union and is a decided victory for the 
former. At a late hour Tuesday it was believed that a 
strike would be declared, but in a stormy session of the 
woodworkers’ union held Tuesday evening the better 
judgment of the men prevailed and it was decided to con- 
tinue at work. A week ago the sash and door manu- 
facturers held a meeting and decided to deliver their 
ultimatum to the men, which was in effect that they 
would no longer negotiate with the union, but with their 
employees direct. President Hansen, of the woodwork- 
ers’ union, devoted Monday and Tuesday to conferring 
with the manufacturers, and according to his state- 
ment he was able to induce only two to withdraw from 
their previous stand. It is not believed, however, that 
even two manufacturers receded from their former posi- 
tion. In the meantime the Building Trades Council of 
Minneapolis had deserted the woodworkers’ union and 
left them to fight the battle for the union label alone. 
When the meeting was held Tuesday night some of the 
hot headed members of the union were for declaring a 
strike immediately, but the conservative men finally pre- 
vailed and it was decided to continue at work. In adopt- 
ing this course there is no question but that the union 
decided according to the best policy. There is no doubt 
that they would have met with a most disastrous defeat 
if they had locked horns with the manufacturers at 
this time, and in all probability their union would have 
been wiped out of existence. As it is, they will con- 
tinue to enjoy certain privileges accorded to the union 
a year ago, and the only possible loss that they will sus- 
tain will exist in the refusal of all the manufacturers to 
place the union label on the product of shops where union 
labor is employed. 


—__—. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DutuTH, MINN., April 30.—All the thirteen mills are 
active. That of Hubbard & Vincent has received most 
improvements, a gang and new boilers having been added. 
The mill had been a single circular, The Fall Lake and 
St. Croix mills at Ely are both running and the two 
will make about 60,000,000 feet of lumber, all of which 
is off the market. The Fall Lake Lumber Company has 
sold almost all its output and the St. Croix will supply 
its yard systems. 

Contractors for the Minnesota & International road, 
running north from Bemidji, this week put on night 
crews with steam shovels and will complete the track 
to Blackduck in a month. As Gray’s logging road crossed 
the main line track a few miles north of Bemidji and 
could not be obstructed the work has been delayed all 
winter. Now the logging road has completed its season’s 
job and the main line will go ahead. The locating 
engineers are now within twenty-five miles of the inter- 
national boundary at Koochiching and will have their 
work completed in a few weeks. It is expected that the 
road will be continued steadily until finished to the 
boundary. 

Preliminary work on the Duluth, Virginia & Rainy 
River road has begun and some survey crews have been 
sent out from Virginia. The projectors of the line expect 
to be grading the coming winter and to push the road 
with all speed thereafter. They will locate a long 
stretch of the southerly end of the road and are closing 
contracts for the delivery of timber, aside from their 
own, at the lower end of the lines, ‘where it can be 
turned over to local mills, to waterways or to other roads 
for Duluth and neighboring points. There are three rail- 
roads reaching Virginia from this city, which makes 
Virginia a strategic point for the southerly terminus of 
the proposed line. 

The report in connection with the purchase of the 
Halvorsen & Richards Neebish-Red Lake line by the 
Northern Pacific, that the buyer would operate the line 
and extend it to the new Minnesota & International, is 
not correct, for the former owners will continue to 
operate it while their logging contracts last and they 
will extend to the International road at one of the new 
towns along the line. 

There have been no arrivals of lumber ships this wee’, 
and there can be none next week, though the engincers 
strike shows signs of immediate settlement. There is 
no change in lumber freight rates, which remain at $2.50. 
The coal rate to Duluth from lower lakes has been set- 
tled at 35 cents for the season, a victory for the coal men, 
as was predicted. 

There have been no sales of lumber this week for the 
east; local yards are buying rather freely and there are 
some unusual sales amd inquiries from the west. Prices 
have not changed in the week under review. Docks are 
so full of old lumber that if there are not arrivals of 
boats reasonably soon the mills will crowd their room 
for piling new stock. 


The bridge contractors on the Canadian Northern from . 


Rainy Lake to the present end of track, 100 miles east 
of here. have more than six miles of bridge work to do 
Of this the Rainy Lake bridge will be two miles long, 
that at Bear Pass 2,010 feet, and that at Red Gut 1,590 
feet. For these bridges 20,000,000 feet of timber has 
been gotten out, which, with the ties, poles, piling and 
posts for 100 miles, has made an immense amount of 
work for woods crews the past winter. 

Miss Ethel Raymond Sabin, adopted daughter of ex- 
Senator and Mrs. D. M. Sabin, will be married at Duluth 
May 14, to Thomas C. Phillips. The ceremony will be 
the leading society event for the spring months. The 
Sabins had three adopted daughters, sisters, one of 
whom died some time ago. They were daughters of a 
Dakota congressman who at his death requested Mr. 
Sabin to look after them, and the latter not only did 
that but adopted them, giving them every care and 
guardianship that a father would. The young ladies 
are strikingly handsome and highly accomplished. 

A mine, belonging to Pettit & Robinson, Minneapolis 
lumbermen, and under lease to G. C. Howe, of Duluth, 
has been sold for $325,000 to the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, and will be operated by that concern 
henceforward. It has in sight about 1,500,000 tons of 
ore. Another mine on their land, the Corsica, has been 
sold and will ultimately come into the possession of the 
new Buffalo Steel Company, which is erecting a $20,000, 
000 plant at Buffalo. 

A very important mine is being developed upon lands 
belonging to Alworth, Hull & Boeing, lumbermen, near 
Hibbing, and will probably pass into the hands of opera 
tors shortly. 

A half interest in 12,000 acres of lands along the west 
Mesaba range, belonging to T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, 
has been sold to H. Roberts, a Duluth mining man, wh? 
will explore and develop the lands for ore. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., April 30.—The season of 1901 may 
now be said to be fully under headway. Streams am 
lakes are clear of ice, logs are coming down by ™ 
and by stream, mills are running full time, the lumber 
trade is picking up and everything is lovely so far 
can be discerned from the outside. ai 

The H. W. Wright Lumber Company’s office aa 
provements are now complete, amd it has one of 
most convenient and commodious offices in the ¢ . 
The saw mill is humping right along at a good clip tur 
ing out a lot of fine lumber every day. rish 

The mill of Hurlbutt & Huntley, at Elm City (Part 
P. O.), shut down for a few days last week to jor 
some necessary repairs. They are now building a 
ging railroad through a large tract of timber to 
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nect with their mill. They also expect that the North 
Western will build a branch in from Parrish at an 
early date, which will give them a direct outlet. = 

The Gilkey & Anson Company’s mill is again in 
operation, running day and night. G. M. Anson, who 
is in charge of the business largely, says that every- 
thing, including the box factory, is running nicely, 
and that business is good. ; 

The Prairie River Improvement Company, organized 
about a year ago with a capital stock of $2,550, sold 
out last week to the Wausau Paper Mills Company, the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company and the Barker 
& Stewart Company. Theirs is the dam over which 
there was litigation last year, the owner, W. A. Scott, 
of Chicago, refusing the use of the dam without com- 
pensation, thereby delaying the drive and getting the 
matter into the courts, which led to the formatior of 
the company. : 

J. S. Thompson, manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash 
& Door Company, reports the factory operating to its 
fullest capacity, but still it cannot keep i with 
orders. The “Royal” line of doors which it has put 
on the market has taken readily with the trade, and 
orders are coming in at a rapid rate. The distributing 
headquarters at Indianapolis has brought in a large 
trade. 

The saw mill of the A. H. Stange Company is running 
day and night. The company has just begun to receive 
logs by rail from camp 14, above Starlake, about 
twenty cars a day coming down, and they are 
a fine lot of logs. During the winter the Stange 
Company has been buying up a large quantity 
of dry lumber, to be manufactured into the well known 
doors bearing “that wedge.” 

L. N. Anson, 8S. Heineman and John O’Day, members 
of the Anson-Hixon company, last week visited the 
distributing headquarters of the company at Indian- 
apolis, 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WISs., April 30.—All of the saw mills on 
Chequamegon bay have started or are about to start 
upon their season’s runs. They are well stocked with 
logs and expect to run to their fullest capacities. 

The Keystone Lumber Company’s mill was started 
for the season’s work this morning, the easiest start the 
Keystone has ever made. A full force of men has 
been employed, and the mill will run night and day 
throughout the entire season, beginning the night run 
Wednesday if everything shall be all right. 

The Schroeder Lumber Company had steam up in its 
mill Monday morning but it was only for the purpose 
of trying the machinery and leveling up the band wheels 
ete. This mill will probably start the day run about 
May 6, but cannot run nights until the new electric 
lighting plant being put in there shall be finished. 

The employees of W. R. Durfee’s mill are hard at 
it in order to get things in shape to start this mill 
next Monday morning. Everything around the mill is 
arranged conveniently. 

The D. W. Mowatt mill started on its regular day 
run last Saturday morning, will begin running nights 
tonight, and will probably keep up the night and day 
runs through the entire season. 

The Cook mill started on its summer’s cut a week 
ago. This is one of the two mills in Ashland that 
ran all winter and runs days only, but the proprietors 
are thinking of putting on a night crew for a portion 
of the summer, 

The Murray mill started on its day run April 24 and 
has been runing along smoothly since then. The night 
crew started work last night and the mill will keep 
the two crews busy until the end of the sawing season. 

The Ashland Lumber Company’s mill was started for 
the season’s run last Thursday. It had a small break- 
down at that time, but the mill resumed cutting with- 
out further mishap on Saturday. The night run was 
started last night with a full crew of men and will cor- 
tinue throughout the sawing season. 

The East End mill has been undergoing repairs during 
the past winter and is a much better mill this summer 
than it was last, although it was a fine mill then. 

The Barker & Stewart mill closed its winter’s run 
last Saturday night, and is mow closed for repairs 








before beginning its summer’s run. In about two weeks 
this mill will start on its summer run, running both 
night and day throughout the entire season, as hereto- 
fore. The docks are pretty well loaded with lumber, 
and the firm would be crowded for dock room shortly 
had it continued sawing. However, several boats are 
expected to take lumber from these docks withim the 
next two weeks and this will eliminate all danger of 
lack of room. This mill has run night and day winter 
and summer since it was built, three years ago, and 
will probably continue to do so, 

A. F. Dudgeon closed a deal for 600,000 feet of nor- 
way piece stuff last Saturday, which was purchased by 
an eastern firm. The stock is on the docks of the Barker 
& Stewart mill. 

Logger Pelquin has started on a 20,000,000-foot log- 
ging contract near Iron River. He will get out the 
logs for the John O’Brien Lumber Company, of Ashland, 
and begins by loading 130,000 feet of logs a day on 
cars of the Bayfield & Western road. The logs are 
hauled to Chequamegon bay and will be dumped into 
the bay at Washburn. 

On Saturday the Ashland Lumber Company sold 500,- 
000 feet of norway lumber to Sandusky parties. Today 
a sale of 200,000 feet was made to Buffalo dealers. 

Brewer, Hauptman & Co. have sold 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber in the past ten days, largely to Chicago firms. 
One half of this stock will be shipped by rail. The ship- 
ment of so much lumber from Ashland by rail shows 
that there is a tendency toward getting out all there 
is in the Jumber industry, right here at the original 
sources. 

The R. D. Pike Lumber Company, of Bayfield, has 
sold 1,100,000 feet of norway timber and piece stuff to 
the Mills-Gray-Carlton Company, of Cleveland. This 
sale was negotiated by A. E. Wilson & Co. 

The Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, has sold 
870,000 feet of norway lumber to the John E. Burns 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company has sold 2,000,000 
feet of norway, now on the docks of the Schroeder 
Lumber Company, to the Gill Lumber Company, of 
Cleveland. 

Kelsey & Gillespie, of North Tonawanda, have pur- 
chased 600,000 feet of white pine from the Stearns 
Lumber Company. The stock is on the docks of the 
Red Cliff Lumber Company. The same firm bought 
800,000 additional feet of other parties, Frank Struble 
negotiating the deals. 

This makes a total of 9,000,000 feet of lumber sold 
this week, representing a money value of at least 
$117,000. 

The only dry stock on the bay for sale now is a 
lot owned by A. P. Brewer & Co. at Ashland, and the 
Stearns Lumber Company at Red Cliff, and a small Jot 
by Frank Boutin, of Bayfield, in all about 3,000,000 feet 
of pine and perhaps 2,000,000 feet of No. 4 and No. 
5 boards. In this the stock at the Barker & Stewart 
mill is not taken into consideration. 





SAWING NIGHT AND DAY. 

Iron River, Wis., April 29.—The new saw mill of 
the Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, Iron River, 
Wis., which was started last October, is running night 
and day and will continue the year around. This com- 
pany has its own logging railroad, twelve miles of track, 
two locomotives and a steam log loader recently pur- 
chased from the Northwestern Supply Company, Duluth, 
and is accordingly well equipped to get logs to the 
mill. The new saw mill, which takes the place of the 
one destroyed by fire last summer and also one torn 
down last fall, is equipped with two Allis 9-foot band 
mills and a Mershon band resaw, two edgers and other 
machinery. It is speeded high and is now averaging 
over 200,000 feet in twenty hours. During the past 
year the company sawed 40,000,000 feet of lumber, 
and with its present capacity will easily manufacture 
between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 feet next year. The 
company has special facilities for getting out bill stuff 
and long timbers. 

A new planing mill has also been built, equipped with 
four matchers, two surfacers, a siding saw and a rip 
saw, a molder and sheathing lath machine. The new 
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PLANT OF THE ALEXANDER & EDGAR LUMBEB COMPANY AT IRON RIVER, WIS. 





planing mill has a capacity of 4,000,000 feet a month 
and Manager George Waters says that its planing mill 
work cannot be surpassed anywhere .in the country. 
H. L. Day, of Minneapolis, the maker of the dust col- 
lector system that bears his name, recently completed 
the installation of a complete dust and shavings col- 
lecting system, which takes the shavings from the plan- 
ing mill and deposits them in the shavings vau!t 
adjoining the power house and boiler room, from which 
they are taken for fuel. The large boilers furnish the 
steam for both the saw mill and the planing mill and 
also for a large pump for fire protection which is con- 
nected with hydrants throughout the yard. The Alex- 
ander & Edgar Lumber Company with its entirely new 
plant, logging facilities and plenty of timber is a large 
factor in the lumber trade of northern Wisconsin. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wis., April 30.—We have had no rain 
this spring and in consequence the Black river drive is 
hung up. The upper river drive was gotten into the main 
river out of Little Black and the main Black river drive 
was brought part way to Hemlock dam; below there was 
not water enough to put on a crew. The logs are well 
flattened out so that when we do have rain they will be 
brought in readily. The C. L. Colman Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill started up this morning, so all the mills here 
are running now. ‘Trade is rather quiet. 

Samuel Hiles, a former Black river lumberman, who 
now lives at Dexterville, Wis., is seriously ill at his 
home and his recovery is doubtful. 

Hiram Goddard has sold to Joe Whitney about 1,000,- 
000 feet of common lumber, which will be delivered to 
down river parties as fast as sawed. 

C. R. Lamb, of the Lafe-Lamb Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, is in the city today. 

N. H. Withee has sold his hardwood lumber in Clark 
county, Wisconsin, about 3,000,000 feet, to Heath, Wit- 
beck & Co., of Chicago. It will be loaded on cars and 
shipped out in May. 

A. W. Pettibone, who has so kindly taken it upon him- 
self to furnish the city with a beautiful park on the 
island opposite the city, purposes to fill in the low 
places on the island, make a large lake in the center and 
do considerable ripraping. It will doubtless be a year 
or more before he will complete the work; then the park 
will be donated to the city for pleasure purposes. 

Joseph Nesbit, who looks after the driving on lower 
Black river, has just returned from a trip up that way. 
He reports very little water and no chance to do any 
driving until rains shall have fallen. 

The C. H. Nichols Lumber Company has sold the cut 
of its portable mill in the vicinity of Pray, Wis., to 
Davis Bros., of Galesville. 

Frank G. Tiffany, who looks after the interests of the 
Abner Gile estate, will leave for Europe, accompanied 
by his wife and son, the last of May, to be gone about 
three months on a pleasure trip. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., May 1.—The market has been quiet 
this week and only a few buyers have been here, among 
them James and Alexander Soper, of Chicago, who are 
looking for stock, and Henry Schroeder, of Milwaukee, 
who picked up 2,000,000 feet. 

The Sagola Lumber Company, Sagola, Mich., has sold 
yard stock and enough contract stock to make 10,000,000 
feet to the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Company, of 
Madison, Wis. 

Chicago and Milwaukee boats are running regularly; 
no Buffalo boats have yet shown up. The first tow 
to arrive was the Worthington and barges from Chicago. 
Not all the boats are paying the union rate, 55 cents 
an hour, for loading; some have been loading with 
their own crews and others have paid the rate asked. 
Among the boats that are not paying the union schedule 
are the steam barges Normandie, Stephenson, Otis and 
the schooner City of Chicago. In consequence it is 


taking them from six to seven days to load. The first 

eastern tow is expected here next Monday, the steam 

barge Norseman and one barge to load for Cleveland. 
On Wednesday J. A. Van Cleve, representing the A. C. 
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Brown Lumber Company, closed a deal with J. D. 
Lacey & Co., of Chicago and New Orleans, for the sale 
of 70,000 acres of Louisiana pine lands to the Weyer- 
haeuser syndicate, for a consideration, exclusive of com- 
missions, that nets the sellers $650,000. The land is 
located in Sabine, Vernon and Natchitoches parishes. 
fhe original purchases were made in separate deals 
dating as far back as thirteen years ago and cost 
originally from $2 to $6 an acre. While the interest, 
taxes and other costs amount to considerable, the sell- 
ers make a handsome profit out of the investment. The 
A. C. Brown estate and Isaac Stephenson were the princi- 
pal owners. 

Most of the mills are in operation and those which 
are not will begin running next week. 

This will be the last year of operations for the 
Menominee River Lumber Company. It has not a full 
season’s stock this year. The concern will sell all its 
hemlock and hardwood lands. 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., May 1.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Alex- 
ander and two sons, W. D. and Judd Alexander, left for 
New York city on Wednesday evening, where they will 
take passage for Europe on Saturday, to be gone until 
about the middle of July. Mr. Alexander was given a 
royal farewell at the Hotel Bellis by a number of lead- 
ing business and professional men of this city. 

The Clifford & Fox Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, 
lost $12,500 by the burning of peeled hemlock logs at 
Mellen on April 27. The insurance was $7,500. 

Rain is badly needed in this vicinity and if the dry 
spell continue we look for serious forest fires. Already 
fires are reported north of here. 

All woodworking manufactories in this city are run- 
ning to full capacity, some of them night and day and 
others long hours, in order to supply the demands for 
material, rough and finished. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Crry anp Saginaw, Micu., April 30.—Business 
continues good, a marked improvement over last year 
at this date, prices of lumber products are firm, there 
is a steady demand for lumber and manufacturing is 
vetting on its summer garb all along the lines. Speak- 
ing regarding trade this afternoon, H. 8. Dewey, man- 
ager at the extensive Bliss & Van Auken plant, said: 

The volume of business is heavy and prices are satisfac- 
tory. Our planing mill is running full time days and owing 
to the rush we have been forced to run it — a portion of 
the time. Our maple flooring plant is running full time and 
we are getting plenty of business in every department. We 
have not bought anything recently but have several fine lots 
in view, and, of course, our stock is to be kept L 4 to the 
usual standard. We confidently expect this year will be an 
exceptionally good one in the lumber trade. There is not 
likely to be an overstock, as it is well known that dry stocks 
are practically exhausted at all manufacturing points and 
contracts have been made for large blocks to be cut for 
delivery during the summer. 

This is a representative opinion. W. B. Mershon says 
business is generally good in everything in his line but 
box stuff, and this has been cut up so that there might 
be some improvement, but in general he has no com- 
plaints to put on record. The domestic door trade con- 
tinues good and in band resaws orders come right along 
nearly every day in the week. 

William Ross, of Beaverton, stated today that the saw 
mill and shingle and tie mills of his firm are running 
full time, and they are selling stuff every day. Their 
band saw mill is cutting 50,000 feet daily and it is no 
trouble to sell goods. 

The Lee mill, operated by E. Jochen, is running full 
time, and the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company’s plant 
will start for the season tomorrow. The company has 
5,000,000 feet of logs to start on and 24,000,000 feet com- 
ing across from Canada, It has little unsold lumber on 
hand except in its yards and trade is good in the car line. 
Ralph Loveland, of this company, returned yesterday 
from Georgian bay, where the company has been oper- 
ating during the winter. He says that everything in 
the lumber line is booming. There is a good inquiry 
for lumber, many blocks have been sold to go east 
and saw mills are running with day and night crews. 
Stocks are closely sold up and prices are decidedly stiff. 
He says there is a good stage of water in all streams 
and present indications are that all logs will come out, 
which will give the mills a stock of fully 600,000,000 
feet, more than has ever before been eut in the Georgian 
bay region. The season over there is opening much 
earlier than usual. Aside from the stock his company 
is to bring over here it has a number of million feet 
on Parry sound which will be manufactured there and 
the stock sold. The tug Gladiator left Bay City yes- 
terday with two sets of booms for Georgian bay, for this 
company. 

Business in planing mills is unusually brisk, every 
plant being operated full time and some running over- 
time. Local building operations are active and there 
is a good demand for manufactured stuff from all over 
the state and from other states. The relations between 
labor and capital are cordial and no trouble is expected 
in the operation of the plants. 

The saw mill of J. J. Flood, West Bay City, has run 
steadily since early in January. Yesterday the mill 
cut 2,000 logs in the regular day’s work with a double 
band and resaw, the largest cut the mill has made in 
a single day in ten years. 

Guy H. Moulthrop, of the Moulthrop Lumber Com- 
pany, which bought the saw mill on Johns island, Geor- 
gian bay, and operated it last season, left Bay City 
yesterday with his family for Johns island, where 
they will remain during the summer. The mill is fully 


stocked for the season’s run and it is expected a por- 
tion of the output will come to the Saginaw river. 

The Michigan Central Mackinaw division is crowded 
just now with log trains bringing logs to the Saginaw 
river, several trainloads a day being brought down. 
The mills on the line of this road are also all busy. 
The Stephens Lumber Company’s plant at Waters is 
running with full crew, the Salling, Hanson & Co. plant 
at Grayling and the mills at Bagley and other points 
on the road are in motion. 

C. F. Braman and H. W. McCormick, of Bay City, 
have bought the saw mill of the Spanish River Lumber 
Company at Spanish River, Georgian bay, and left 
tonight to take charge of the property. This plant has 
been in charge of E. T. Carrington, of Bay City, for a 
number of years. The mill has a capacity of 20,000,000 
feet in a season, being equipped with band saws, gang 
and circular rig. The deal also includes a general store 
and all the appurtenances of such a plant. The con- 
sideration is not made public. Mr. Braman was for- 
merly connected with the firm of Green & Braman, and 
is a lumberman of recognized capacity. Mr. McCormick 
has been engaged in handling lumber on commission 
on the Saginaw river for the last twenty-five years. 
The mill has a full stock of logs on hand and in sight 
for the season’s run. 

Only one cargo of lumber, containing 504,000 feet, was 
cleared from Saginaw during April. The steamers Don- 
aldson and Maine and five consorts have cleared from 
the Saginaw river for Cheboygan, where they will load 
lumber for Bay City and Cleveland. 

Crump & Son have a drive of 800,000 feet of logs and 
5,000 cords of bolts coming down the south branch of 
Au Sable river. The stock will be manufactured at 
the Roscommon factory, which has been remodeled dur- 
ing the winter. An addition has been built enlarg- 
ing the plant for saw mill purposes and new machin- 
ery has been added for cutting material for the box 
plant operated in connection with the saw mill. The 
plant will be started for the season in about ten days. 

The Loud company, at Au Sable, is refitting its 
shingle, tie and post mill. A lot of new machinery is 
being placed in the plant and new machinery has also 
been put into the shingle mill. 

R. H. Cates is to erect a flooring mill at Onaway, 
which will employ twenty-five men. 

The Maltby Lumber Company, of Bay City, has sued 
the township of Norwich, Missaukee county, for $10,- 
000 damages by reason of the quarantining of the com- 
pany’s camps during the smallpox scare in that town- 
ship last winter. 

D. B. Lisk is building a small saw mill two miles 
south of Vanderbilt. A tram road two miles long will 
be built from the mill into a tract of timber. 

April 16 D. C. Pelton, of Pelton & Reid, Cheboygan, 
and of the Pelton-Armstrong company at Portland, Ore., 
was struck by a cable on a donkey engine near Portland, 
where the company is engaged in lumbering, and one 
of his legs was broken. 

E. F. Loud, of the Loud company, Au Sable, returned 
last Wednesday from a trip abroad. He visited France, 
Holland, England and Ireland, and while at Bambridge, 
near Dublin, he met H. H. Duggan, a former employee 
of the Loud company. Mr. Loud’s father, Hon. i M. 
Loud, who left San Francisco eighteen months ago on 
a trip around the world, accompanied E. F. Loud home 
from Paris. 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., April 29.—Beckley & Austin, 
lumber dealers of Mendon, have dissolved partnership, 
Mr. Beckley retiring,, He had been in the lumber busi- 
ness more than forty years. 

R. P. Mason, of Escanaba, has bought the old Mason 
& Davis mill at the Point. This year he will saw for 
Madden & Schaible. 

Hovey & McCracken, Muskegon, have dissolved part- 
nership. The firm was organized as McCracken, Hovey 
& Co. in 1881. About a year later it became Hovey & 
McCracken and during the lumber career of Muskegon 
an extensive lumber business was carried on. At one 
time the firm operated two mills and cut as high as 
60,000,000 feet in a season. 

The new stave mill of C. E. Chittenden, at Ashley, 
has been completed and is running. 

Kempf & Co., lumber, grain and coal dealers for many 
years at Chelsea, have dissolved partnership. The 
Bacon-Holmes Lumber, Grain & Coal Company succeeds 
to the business, William Bacon as manager. : 

Officers of the Standard Woodenware Company, com- 
prising all the clothes pin manufacturers of the state, 
with factories at Kalkaska, Traverse City, Custer, Es- 
canaba, Ludington and Bellaire, held a quiet meeting in 
Grand Rapids recently. 

R. B. Gillette, of Benton Harbor, has bought 10,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock lumber at Empire. 

The company composed of Charles C. Rogers, of Kane, 
Pa., and other Pennsylvania men, is preparing to build 
a large saw mill plant at Logan Crossings, between Gay- 
lord and Vanderbilt. 

Col. Robert S. Babcock, secretary and treasurer of 
the Babcock Lumber Company, Manistee, was in the 
city this week and talks enthusiastically of the Manis- 
tee Development Company, recently formed there. He 
says the company is negotiating with several well known 
woodworking concerns for the purpose of inducing them 
to locate at Manistee, and it is believed that at least 
three out of the eight concerns approached have already 
been secured. R. G. Peters, E. G. Filer, Edward Buck- 
ley and Mayor Charles J. Canfield are among the prom- 
inent citizens who are active members of the Manistee 
Development Company. 


Logging Department. f. 


A BIG LOG TRANSPORTATION CONTRACT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 1.—The Scanlon-Gipson 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, has closed a contract 
with the Northern Pacific Railway Company to bring 
20,000,000 feet of logs by rail from Irving lake, jn 
northern Minnesota, to Minneapolis during the coming 
summer months. and hauling will be begun in a few 
weeks. The logs will be loaded on cars on the Brainerd 
& Northern tracks at Bemidji, Minn., which is on the 
shore of Irving lake. The logs will be dumped into the 
mill pond of the Diamond Mill Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, which concern is to saw exclusively for the Scanlon- 
Gipson Lumber Company. 

This contract, with the one recently made with the 
Backus-Brooks Company, of this city, by the Northern 
Pacific, will result in from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet 
of logs being brought to Minneapolis by rail this year, 
Railing logs here was begun last year by the Backus- 
Brooks Company as an experiment and was proven suc- 
cessful. Just at present the cost of shipping logs by 
rail compared with the cost of driving does not cut as 
much of a figure as it would at the time when lumber 
was bringing a lower price. These logs can be driven 
down the Mississippi river, but their arrival would not 
be certain and the owners desire to have them manu- 
factured and put on the market as soon as possible. 








ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 1.—River conditions at 
this point and up river continue most satisfactory. The 
water in the river may be a trifle lower than last week 
but not sufficiently so to cause any inconvenience or 
trouble in logging operations. ‘The first drive of the 
season, estimated to contain from 100,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000 feet, reached this city the latter part of last 
week and part of the logs are now going through the 
sorting gap. This drive is the one that was hung up 
near St. Cloud during the winter and which failed to 
reach Minneapolis last fall. 

The second drive, which left Little Falls early in the 
season, is now at Royaltor bridge and rapid progress 
is being made in bringing it this way. It will probably 
reach Minneapolis by the middle of the present month: 
This drive is also a large one and it is estimated that 
it contains about 100,000,000 feet of logs. 

With the first drive in and the second well on its way 
toward the city manufacturers are assured of enough 
logs to run them well into July. They anticipate no 
trouble whatever during the season after that date. 





IN THE PINE TREE STATE. 


Bangor, Me., April 29.—A remarkable piece of dam 
building has just been completed on Crooked river, a 
branch of the Machias, by a crew of men under Charles 
Gardner, working on plans formulated by Elmer E. 
Field, the Machias Lumber Company’s up river super- 
intendent. The recent freshet carried out large sections 
of the Pope and Elwell dams, and unless the damage 
could be repaired at once it was seen that the Crooked 
river logs could not be driven out this season. In the 
face of a tremendous freshet the crew of twenty-seven 
men succeeded in building coffer dams and afterward 
making permanent repairs to both dams in the space 
of eleven days. 

Reports from the Kennebec are to the effect that the 
main drive will start about May 1, about ten days 
earlier than usual, and with a good head of water. 
Many improvements have been made within the past 
year along the river and smoother driving than usual is 
expected. While it has been generally supposed that last 
winter’s cut on the Kennebec was a little less than in 


the previous year, the exact figures have not been given 


out. As nearly as can be ascertained at this time the 
cut will aggregate about 136,000,000 feet, compared with 
143,000,000 feet in the winter of 1899-1900. ; 

On the Penobscot the first freshet has been succeeded 
by a second, and the East branch drive has been held 
up on account of high water. It is expected, however, 
that everything will be driven in at about the usual 
date. 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 

Merritt, Wis., April 30.—Mike Thompson, in charge 
of one of the Ross Lumber Company camps at Arbor 
Vitae, with a crew of sixty men cut, handled and loaded 
6,800,000 feet of logs from December 10 to April 6. 
They will operate during the summer also. ; 

John O’Day & Co. have begun their summer logging 
operations. Last week two camps were started; one at 
Hixon, where 3,000,000 feet will be cut during the sum- 
mer, and another at Belasco, where they will cut 
4,000,000 feet. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

Marinette, Wis., May 1.—The boom company is sort- 
ing every day and there are 10,500,000 fect of logs 
above the marking gap. , 

Forest fires have been raging north of here this week. 
Some timber around Wausaukee, Wis., was destroye 
and the logging crews on Holmes & Sons’ logging roa 
had to suspend work and fight fire. About 500,000 feet 
of logs belonging to the Bay Shore Lumber Company, 
banked near Iron Mountain, Mich., caught fire and some 
were destroyed. 

Rain is badly needed in this region. There was omy 
one shower during April, something very unusual. . 
less there shall be considerable rain during the ne 
few days some bad forest fires may be looked for. 
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IN DOMINION WATERS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 27.—The prospects for log 
driving are at present excellent. On St. John waters 
exceptional work has been done. R. A. Estay, who 
expected to be twenty-five days getting his logs (3,000,- 
000 feet) out of the Tobique, had them all in the 
main river in eleven days. W. H. Cunliff & Sons have 
over 13,000,000 feet out of the small streams, and the 
like is true of practically all the drives. Operators say 
that thus far the conditions for driving have been the 
most favorable for years. 

Further down the river, this side of Fredericton, the 
logs on the Orowocto were run out in the shortest time 
on record. A lot of logs that were hung up last year 
came out on the first freshet. It is of course pos- 
sible that drives may have trouble on the main St. 
John river, for some of them have from 200 to 300 
miles to float to the booms, but the start has been all 
that could be desired. The cut on the St. John was 
around 140,000,000 to 150,000,000 feet. The news from 
other portions of the province shows that the driving 
on other rivers is thus far good. 

Logs are bringing good prices. The first small rafts 
arriving at Springhill, about ninety miles from the 
mouth of the St. John, are being picked up readily at 
$9.25 to $9.50 a thousand feet. A small operator who 
came to St. John this week to sell a few hundred thou- 
sand feet got $10 a thousand delivered here. While 
these figures do not compare with the $12, $13 and 
even $15 paid for spruce logs in Maine, they are high 
prices, for stumpage is lower and other expenses less 
than in Maine. A few years ago $7 to $8 for spruce 
logs was considered a high price here. 





Law for Lumbermen. 





Conditional Sale of Unmarked Logs. 


An Towa company owning certain timber lands in Wis- 
consin sold all of the pine timber thereon to an Illinois 
company which was doing a general logging amd lumber 
business in Wisconsin, The timber contract was reduced 
to writing, and the supreme court of Wisconsin con- 
strues it as one for the sale of an interest in land. This 
being so, it holds inapplicable a statute requiring condi- 
tional contracts of sale to be recorded in order to make 
them valid as against third persons, the statute having 
reference to such sales of personal property only. 

The conditional clause in this contract read: “And it 
is expressly agreed that until all payments heretofore 
mentioned have been made, the title, owmership, posses- 
sion and right of possession of said timber and the saw 
logs which may be cut therefrom or the lumber manu- 
factured therefrom, wherever the same shall be, shall be 
and remain in the party of the first part (the vendor) .” 
Taking this into consideration, the court holds that the 
contract secured to the verdor, or Iowa company, a par- 
amount title to the timber until the purchase price was 
paid, which could be inforced by replevin as against the 
opposite party. The purchaser, or Illinois company, it 
goes on to say, doubtless had an interest in the logs and 
lumber, but it was not a perfect title but rather a right 
to acquire title by payment of the price, which right 
could not ripen into title as against its vendor until such 
price was paid. Furthermore, not having title itself, 
it could not convey title. 

At the same time, the court holds that there can be 
no question but that a conditional vendor may, by his 
acts, be estopped or debarred from asserting his title as 
against a purchaser from the party he sold to. The 
simple principle, it says, is that if the conditional ver- 
dor, having given the conditional purchaser from him 
possession, and apparent authority to sell the property, 
either expressly or impliedly consents to a sale by such 
purchaser to a third party, he, the original vendor, will 
he estopped or debarred from asserting his rights to the 
injury of the third party who has bought in the ordinary 
course of business and paid for the property without mo- 
tice. So in this case of the Mississippi River Logging 
Company vs. Miller and others, 85 Northwestern Re- 
porter 193, the court holds of the president of the Iowa 
company, who represented it in this transaction, knowing 
that his logs were going into hands of manufacturers and 
dealers, it was clearly his duty to apprehend that in 
all human probability they were to be cut up and sold; 
and the fact that he turned his back and closed his eyes to 
the further proceedings would not excuse the failure to 
exercise those ordinary and obvious precautions which 
would suggest themselves to any mind not only as a 
measure of safety to himself but as means of preventing 
injury to others. In effect, it contimues, the conclusion 
could not be escaped that he sold to a manufacturer and 
dealer property which he knew was to be manufactured 
and sold, and which was within the ordinary business of 
the dealer to sell. He gave immediate possession and 
allowed that possession to be accepted with all the indi- 
cations of title and apparent right to sell, Knowing 
what he did, he took no measures to preserve anywhere 
any indication that the title to the logs remained in his 
por gu he caused no mark to be put upon them but 

acitly acquiesced in the company purchasing them 
marking them with its own mark; nor marked the lum- 
‘iat va ft la a Under such circum- 
hehe tema ppears that the property has been sold 
out notice nt y course of business to a third party with- 
mo @ 0 the original owner’s claim, and such third 
i y paid the full purchase price before réceiv- 

» “ny notice thereof, the court holds that such 


original owner is precluded fr img i i 
Ms. ay P from asserting its claim 


Doors and Mill Work. 


One of the most reassuring features of the situation 
in doors and mill work is that orders and inquiries keep 
flowing in on the new list about as plentifully as during 
the active period of several months just prior to its 
going into effect. It has taken two or three weeks to get 
the new list distributed to the trade, but the interval has 
not been lost by any means, as the retail dealers who 
had received the list readily conformed to its changed 
features and those who had not received it and had their 
specifications made out in consonance with the old list 
sent in the inquiries and orders just the same, although 
they found that their bills were invariably made out on 
the basis of the new quotations. Trade has been in fact 
maintained astonishingly well through a period that is 
usually trying to both manufacturers and jobbers, and 
now that the worst is over and the change has been found 
to have no effect in interrupting trade, business may be 
counted yipon to proceed smoothly henceforth. 

* * * 


It is not on the trade of a single locality that 
the present prosperity of the sash and door industry 
is based, but rather on a general boom in all directions. 
The south is a particularly good buyer today and is 
regarded as the most prosperous section of the union. 
Not only that, but the eastern and western states are 
contributing their quota to the splendid demand which in 
every quarter promises heavier volume than has been 
witnessed before for years. Another good feature in this 
connection is that the demand is largely for stock work, 
which indicates that buyers are in something of a hurry 
for goods and cannot afford to wait for special stuff to be 
manufactured. This is invariably a good indication of 
prosperous conditions in the mill work industry. 

* * * 





Prices on shop lumber continue at the top notch and 
the little offered is being readily absorbed. Nearly all 
manufacturers are experimenting with substitutes of 
one kind or another for white pine. There are many who 
are using cypress and yellow pine in their factories to a 
greater extent than ever before, but the recent scarcity of 
these varieties of lumber has constrained them to find 
something else, and now California pine is coming in for 
a large share of attention, and a considerable quantity 
of pine comes also from Arizona and Idaho, all of which 
products are reported to answer the purpose admirably. 
When it comes to cutting up stock it is said that Arizo- 
na lumber is especially adaptable, though perhaps not so 
well for doors or work requiring wide stock. But not- 
withstanding the use of many substitutes, there is still 
a strong demand for white pine shop and better lumber, 
which is bringing from $2 to $4 higher than the prices 
prevailing a year ago, with indications of a still further 
improvement in values. 

“ » . 

There seems to be a settled conviction among the door 
and mill work fraternity that there is no string to the 
announcement that the window glass factories will close 
down May 11. It had been suggested by some that this 
is a bluff, but from the best authority the announcement 
may be regarded as conclusive. It is quite evident that 
the window glass people do not propose to be caught 
napping this year, and while they will have, it is esti- 
mated, something like 3,000,000 boxes of glass on hand, 
they do not consider this will be more than enough to 
carry them over until the factories commence operations 
in the fall. 

” * * 

The door men of Boston, Mass., seem to be anticipating 
a good bustling season and are not at all averse to 
stocking up at the association discounts, especially in 
view of the last meeting in New York, on April 25, with 
what such meetings may portend. Pine doors are abso- 
lutely strong in their position in the Boston market, 
with no great effort on the part of the buyers to break 
the price, while Washington red cedar doors follow a 
close second, with a slight advance to 80 percent off. 

- * * 


Sash, door and blind mill operators at North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., are rushed to their full extent with orders 
of various kinds. Prices on sash continue to advance in 
order to keep pace with the upward trend of glass. The 
result seems to have no ill effect on the market, and 
dealers are beginning to think that prices could go mueh 
higher and still the same amount of business would be 
booked, as building operations have assumed the greatest 
activity known in many years. There is a more or less 
scarcity of items on account of the manufacturers being 
unable to supply the demand, 

* . 


Although last week’s meeting of the Eastern Sash, 
Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Association helped to 
stiffen the backbone of many of the marufacturers in 
New York city territory as far as regards discounts, 
it did not of course create demand, and so that market 
is bereft of any exciting features. There has been a 
little call and the prospect of coming building opera- 
tions has caused some of the smaller yards to begin 
stocking up and filling out incomplete stocks, 

* * * 

Manufacturers at Mirmeapolis have been somewhat 
disturbed this week by the labor troubles, but they nev- 
ertheless report an excellent demand for sash and doors 
and mill work. In seasonable lines the movement of 
screens is exceptionally large and some manufacturers 
and jobbers are having considerable difficulty in getting 
the goods to fill their orders. The seasor started in two 
weeks earlier than usual and this is no doubt responsi- 
ble for the shortage in goods. Demand for stock goods 
is especially large and is on the whole satisfactory. 


Orders for special work are coming in freely and esti- 
mators have their hands full in responding to inquiries. 
* * + 

It is a satisfaction to find that the factory men at 
Buffalo, N. Y., are not complaining. Last year it 
looked as though there must be another severe weeding 
out of the mills such as occurred four or five years ago, 
for everybody was losing money and the east was appar- 
ently afraid of buying anything in this line. The out- 
look was discouraging and but for the great hopeful- 
ness of most of the members of the trade it would have 
been a day of despondency. It is to be feared that the 
present change for the better is mot going to be enough 
to return the losses of late years, but the report that 
this mill or that is getting so behind its work that it 
will at once increase its hours of running is very sat- 
isfactory and if the increase of business keeps up there 
is every reason for expecting a profitable year. The 
improvement covers practically all sorts of finished 
work, The east is buying much more liberally, both in 
hardwood and pime work and doubtless soon a New 
York order will mean something by way of profit. The 
greatest reason for uncertainty now appears to be 
because many mills are idle. If they start up again and 
proceed to divide the business with the mills now run- 
ning it will still be the survival of the fittest. 


A meeting. of the Eastern Sash, Door & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the Park Avenue 
hotel, New York city, on Thursday, April 25, at which a 
new door, sash and blind list covering New England and 
eastern states territory was adopted. There was a slight 
advance in the list on 14-inch doors. A new list was made 
on glazed sash, based on the present prices of window 
glass. The old discounts remain unchanged. 

* * * 


The April demand from the country at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been fully up to expectations amd orders have 
been quite — for the past week. There is a heavy 
inquiry and the sash and door men say that the outlook 
for May business is flattering. Mill work is in active de- 
mand. The Kansas City mills have been busy for some 
time and the estimators have all the work they can 
possibly take care of, while a number of fine contracts 
have been let recently. The outlook for the mills in that 
section is better than usual at this time and they are 
anticipating heavy business for some time to come. 
Prices remain steady and there is a general disposition 
to maintain the list, which is entirely the opposite of the 
situation at this time last year. 





A PRACTICAL BUILT-UP COLUMN. 
ID’ A great deal of trouble has 
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f\ OF, always been experienced by 
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Mp, the specifications called for 
wooden columns, to furnish 
something that would not 
open, check or split. The 
methods generally in vogue 
have been to use either the 
built-up column made up of 
sections assembled in the same 
manner as the staves of a bar- 
rel, or the solid column with a large hole bored 
through its center. But these are not altogether sat- 
isfactory. In the case of the old style built-up column 
the great trouble has been that after a time the sev- 
eral sections may open up and it is necessary either 
to put in thin wood fillers or fill them with putty, 
which in time, owing to the action of the weather, 
and other causes, crack and give the column an 
unsightly and uneven appearance. In the solid col- 
umn this cracking and checking is still greater, and 
although in many instances the architect’s specifica- 
tions call for the hole that is bored through the center 
to be filled with linseed oil, to keep the wood soft 
and thus in a measure obviate the splitting and check- 
ing, it does not always succeed. The section of the 
column presented herewith, however, seems to have 
filled a long felt want in this direction. In this column, 
manufactured by the Hartmann Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., the joints are made 
interlocking, thus making it impossible for them to 
come apart, as they are practically united as if made 
of one piece of wood. These columns are made in all 
sizes for outside or inside trim, and of any and all 
kinds of wood. 


OF INTEREST TO PAN-AMERICAN VISITORS. 

Many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are doubt- 
less at this moment considering the question of visiting 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo this summer, 
and weighing the certain delights and pleasures of such 
a trip over against the anticipated discomforts of 
crowded hotels, high charges and the indifferent service 
which is to be found in even the best hotel when crowded 
beyond reasonable limits. The folder of the Niagara 
hotel, Buffalo, sets the editorial mind at ease upon these 
points, and assures him that his reservation of rooms 
at that magnificent establishment, at means rot beyond a 
modest purse, will secure him fine, homelike quarters 
within a few rods of the Niagara river, about half way 
between city center and exposition gates, nearly sur- 
rounded by wooded parks, and in fact at the entrance 
of the Buffalo park system. Those who have fully de- 
cided to go to Buffalo ought by all means to send to 
Manager William F. Ingold for this beautifully illus- 
trated folder; and those who have almost yielded to the 
voice of Niagara and the glories of the exposition will 
find its exposition of material comforts, esthetically ca- 
tered to, very seductive in deciding them to spend a 
week or more in Buffalo this summer. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 


Strike Movements Around New York State—Projected Association Plans at the Metropolis— 
Erie Canal Lumber Rates and Opening—Spruce’s Bright Outlook in New England 
—Activity in Philadelphia and Pittsburg— Storms’ Unprecedented 
Delay to Coastwise Maine Shipments. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, April 29.—Of course we could not arrive 
anywhere near the interesting period—May day—with- 
out hearing of strikes and threats of strike among the 
workingmen connected with the building trades, and 
they are promptly at hand, though it is generally be- 
lieved that they will all blow away when the first 
breath of good, stiff, common sense comes their way. One 
report already in is of a strike of 1,200 masons, brick- 
layers and helpers up in Yonkers to take place on 
Wednesday when the new scale of $4.40 a day, eight 
hours etc., was to have gone into effect. 

A strike is threatened at the plant of R. Hoe & Co., 
the well known saw manufacturers. The nine-hour de- 
mand of the machinists is to go into effect on May 20, 
but Mr. Hoe will not accede unconditionally to the 
demands of the International association. If he shall 
not, the delegates say, a general strike will be ordered 
and some 700 men will be affected by it. 

Spite of strikes and threats of strikes in the build- 
ing trades, however, a fair average business is being 
done by the lumber trade generally and if the demand 
keep up there are likely to be sharp advances here 
and there. 

The latest proposition in regard to the new local 
wholesale lumber dealers’ association is that it shall 
form under class B of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association, and this is probably what will be done. 
The meaning of this is that while within the fold of 
the parent body, as it were, it would still have its own 
chairman and its own secretary and could adopt such 
rules and regulations as might be deemed advisable, 
consistent with the by-laws of the other organization. 
At one of the many impromptu meetings held last week 
a committee consisting of KE. M. Wiley, R. W. Higbee, 
John W. Hussey and Norris H. Norden was appointed 
to formulate plans. 

The committee appointed to think over the question 
of a trip to the Pan-American Exposition of the mem- 
bers of the New York Lumber Trade Association con- 
sists of Charles L. Adams, J. D. Crary, A. P. Bigelow 
and N. H. Norden. 

There is talk of an organization being effected among 
small shippers that will interest the lumber trade as 
well as several others. The idea is a national associa- 
tion that shall protect the interest of the small shipper 
as against the large one and the common carriers who 
discriminate in favor of the big trusts and combina- 
tions. Nothing has actually been done as yet toward 
perfecting an organization but it is said that some of 
the ablest legal lights in the city are planning as to 
just what shape such a body should take. As soon 
as this shall be determined the initial move may be 
made. The idea is that if a big trust can pay out $100 
or $1,000 to put through some plan or measure, 100 or 
1,000 small shippers, putting up $1 each, can carry 
just as much weight in having their plans adopted. The 
success of the League of American Wheelmen is pointed 
to as proof of what can be accomplished. 

In connection with the suit of White, Ryder & Frost 
against James H. Dykeman, told in detail last week, it 
may be mentioned that there will be one man very 
well satisfied when the entire matter shall be settled, 
no matter who may be the ultimate winner. He is the 
captain and owner of the canal boat which was not 
unloaded. The demurrage, which now amounts to about 
$1,300, is still going on, and it is safe to say that before 
the suit $600 or $700 would not have been refused for 
the staunch little vessel that had so often plowed its 
way on the raging canal. 

Recent visitors to the city included: W. O. King, of 
W. O. King & Co., Chicago; Lewis Dill, Baltimore; 
A. J. Brady, of Brady Bros., Buffalo; W. F. Parslow, of 
the Hilton Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C., and 
Frank C. Rice, of the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

May 1 will not witness many removals. The only one 
noted to date is that of James A. Noone, dealer in pop- 
lar and general hardwoods, who is about leaving No. 15 
Park row for room 706 in the Bennett building, 99 
Nassau street. 

W. I. Boyer, of Bryan & Boyer, manufacturers of 
and dealers in white pine and hardwoods, Asheville, N. 
C., has located at 18 Broadway as the New York office of 
the company. 

W. E. Marsh has been appointed receiver of Marsh & 
McClennen, incorporated. No liabilities. This little 
notice means absolutely nothing. In 1899, thinking they 
could handle their business best by being incorporated, 
Marsh & McClennen took that step. They were taxed 
so heavily as a corporation that they quickly changed 
their minds and became a firm again. The receivership 
is necessary in order to wind up the corporation. 

The Greenfield Box & Lumber Company of New York 
City has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. The 
directors are Fred Hawley, Brooklyn; W. R. Coffee, 

Elizabeth, N. J.; A. Ward Dunham, New York city. 

KE. A. Landon, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany’s New York office, has gone south on a business 
trip. 

The Week's Charters. 
Timber rates from gulf ports continue to show a 


yielding tendency, the low figure of 87s 6d having been 
accepted in one instance to Liverpool; up to 100s, how- 
ever, is asked for special ports on the continent. There 
was no important action in deal tonnage during the 
week. Shippers’ ideas are about 40s from St. John to 
west coast of England, though boats are not readily 
obtainable at this figure. Notwithstanding the extreme- 
ly low rates for good modern tonnage upon time con- 
tract, demand is not stimulated in the least. Owners 
are prepared to accept 4s 3d to 4s 44d for periods of 
either six or twelve months, but firm bids are rather 
difficult to obtain. 
continues in fair request, though more particularly for 
provincial loading. Rates appear quite firm, with ves- 
sels of a desirable character rather sparingly offered; 
gulf to Buenos Ayres is quoted at $14, Boston or Port- 
land $9.50 to $10, and provinces, $11. No important 
action has developed in the line of West India busi- 
ness. 

In coastwise lumber rates, orders are said to be more 
numerous, but mills south are unable to guarantee 
prompt dispatch owing to the flooded condition of the 
country in their vicinity. The nominal rate is regarded 
as $4.624 Brunswick to New York. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Steamer Nith, Pensacola to Rotterdam, timber, 92s 6d May. 

Steamer Cresyl, St. Lawrence to Hull, deals, 46s 3d. 

Steamer Ernesto, Pensacola to Liverpool, timber, 87s 64. 

Bark Prof. Johnson, gulf to Buenos Ayres, umber, it 

Bark Egeria, Yarmouth to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $11. 

Bark J. H. Hamlen, Boston or Portland to Buenos Ayres, 
lumber, $10. 

. Schooner Mary H. Brockway, Brunswick to Havana, lum- 

er, 5 
Bark Jennie Sweeney, Fernandina to Philadelphis, lum- 
ber, $4.50. 

Schooner Gladys, Charleston to New York, ties, 13% cents 

Schooner Thomas Winsmore, Jacksonville to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $4.75. 

Schooner James Boyce, jr., Savannah to Fall River, lum- 
ber, $4.8714. 

Schooner Nettie Shipman, Tampa to Irvington, lumber, 
5.50. 

Schooner Norombega, Brunswick to Philadelphia, lumber, 


gochooner John R. Penrose, Jacksonville to Bath, lumber, 

Vv.0U. 

Schooner Mary J. Russell, Darien to Norwich, lumber, 

$4.37%. 

Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 
Walnut logs Cooperage 
and lumber, Whitewood. ey 


Liverpool ...esrsese 12s 6d 15s 8 6d 
SO aes 17s 6d 20s 10s 
eee eee 20c 100 lbs 23c100 lbs 10c ft 
Marneliles ...ccccce 58 258 22s 6d 
oN Sarr 20c 100 Ibs 25c 10c ft 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N. Y., May 1.—There is already some lumber 
in by lake. Montgomery Bros. & Co. claim to have 
landed the first cargo. ‘The steamer Resolute and con- 
sort Recruit have arrived at their dock with mill culls 
from Deseronto, on Lake Ontario, bought through Rath- 
bun & Co., of Oswego. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sors Lumber Company has two 
boats below the St. Clair ice and two above it, ready to 
pass it as soon as it is out of the way, which will be very 
soon. The Buffalo yard of the company has sold great 
quantities of lumber lately and is out of many sorts. 
Manager Stanton reports that April was the heaviest 
shipping month in the history of the company. 

Lumber freights are much stronger than formerly, 
though there is no exact rate established yet. Cargoes of 
hard maple from East Jordan, Lake Michigan, to Buffalo 
at $2.50 are under charter. On this basis the brokers 
are working for a $1.75 rate for Menominee. 

The strike of the marine engineers is about over, as a 
compromise has been made by the package freight lines, 
and most of the lumber engineers were ready to go any- 
how. It turns out that the delay has been unavoidable, 
as the lakes were not open until now and may again be 
closed by ice, as the amount on‘it coming down from 
Lake Huron is still very great. A few boats went 
through the rivers on Monday after waiting in the ice 
in some instances for weeks. 

L. P. Graves has been at the Byng Inlet mills of 
Holland & Graves some time. The ice did not get out 
of the way as soon as was expected, so he was not able 
to start up the mills until this week. Henry George, of 
the auxiliary firm of Holland, Manbert & George, will 
go to the mills also this week. The former firm has 
bought the big barge J. A. Francomb and will send her to 
Byng Inlet at once with the Leuty tow, where she will 
wait for a cargo until the rest of the tow shall make a 
trip. The plan is to leave one barge at each end of the 
trip and make fast time with the rest. 

M. E. Preisch, of Haines & Co., is in the Georgian 
bay district of Canada, looking up some lumber the 
firm has there. He will probably buy more before 
coming home and get some boats to bring it down. 

C. M. Betts & Co. have sent the Baldwin tow out for 
cargoes at Menominee. If the passage of the rivers be 
made without delay they will be back soon after the 
middle of the month. The lumber will be needed. 

The strike of the mill workers has not terrified the 
owners to any great extent. The mill of the Montgomery 
Door & Box Company has started up with practically 
a full force and no. odds to the union either. Some of 


Lumber tonnage to the River Plate. 





the dealers smile over the threats they have received 
lately. One reports that he has been ordered to buy 
all his sash and doors of an east side union concern or be 
boycotted. As he does not buy any, he readily agreed to 
the order. All the mills are running again. 

The Pan-American Exposition is still taking coarse 
lumber in quantity, though some of the mills that were 
furnishing considerable finished stuff now report that 
they are through with that work. The big snow storm 
put the exposition work back badly, especially as to the 
grounds, and the exhibitors are slow in getting in, but 
the buildings themselves and the lights at night are 
wonderful enough to make up for many things that wij] 
be a little slow. 

The Nelson Holland interest obtained a judgment of 
$15,260 of the stockholders of the Middleport Manufact. 
uring Company, Messrs. Rowley, Judson & Eddy. he 
chief point, apparently, made against them was that they 
bought lumber of the Buffalo firm and represented the 
company to Le good when it would appear that they 
knew to the contrary. ; 

William T. Cooper, of the lumber firm of J, Pp. 
Cooper & Co., Rutherford, N. J., formerly bookkeeper 
for Haines & Co., is visiting the old place this week. 

F,. H. Goodyear has gone to New York to look after 
— money he is raising on his Buffalo & Susquehanna 
railroad. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNnAWANDA, N. Y., April 29.—With the pass- 
ing of a steamer through the rotten ice in the St. Clair 
river the blockade is prospectively removed between this 
port and those of the upper lakes and now the question 
of rates for the first trip of the season will receive atten- 
tion. Information received here from shippers lately 
leads dealers to believe that the opening rates will be 
$2.25 from Duluth and $1.65 from Menominee. Only a 
fev of the fifty or more lumber carrying vessels that win- 
tered at this port are here, the others having departed 
and gotten as mear the ice blockade in the St. Clair 
as possible. A number of vessels have already loaded 
lumber at upper lake ports for the Tonawandas and 
will depart at once. 

The opening of the Erie canal has been postponed 
indefinitely by the state superintendent of public works, 
causing much inconverrience and extra expense to the 
owners of many canal boats that had loaded lumber, 
before the delay was made known, with the expectation 
of leaving for New York and other eastern points on 
May 4, and also to the owners of the lumber. The 
postponement was made necessary on account of the 
great amount of damage done the banks of the canal 
by floods early last week. 

A leading forwarder stated on Saturday that there 
is every indication that this season will witness the 
shipment of more lumber from this port by canal than 
for a number of previous years. There were many mil- 
lion feet of lumber intended for shipment east by canal - 
last season that remained here during the winter exclu- 
sive of that portion which the owners found it absolutely 
necessary to have forwarded by rail on account of its 
late arrival here by vessel. The opening rates on lum- 
ber by canal to New York and Albany have been estab- 
lished at $1.75 and $1.25 respectively. 

The floods that visited this section of the country 
early last week interrupted operations in a number of 
lumber and other mills, among them being A. Weston 
& Sons Lumber Company’s mills at Weston, N. Y. 
That company was compelled to close, owing to the 
water backing from the Allegheny river into the feed 
pond. Other than these interruptions the high water 
had little effect apparently on the lumber trade here- 
abouts. 

Mayor W. Cooke Oille, of Oille & McKeen, has an- 
nounced his intention to issue a proclamation this week 
calling upon local lumber dealers and all other busi- 
ness men and residents of this city to take a day 
off or May 20 and assist Buffalo in properly observing 
the dedication of the Pan-American Exposition, i 
conjunction with which will occur the opening day serv- 
ices, postponed from May 1. 

It is doubtful if the lumber business at this market 
at this time of the year was ever better. Every plam 
ing mill is running overtime, some nights as late 48 
10 o'clock. 

W. E. Kelsey, of Kelsey & Gillespie, has returned 
from a business trip through the west central states. 

H. M. Tyler, of the H. M. Tyler Lumber Company, 
has returned from an extended stay at Montbrook, Fla, 
after looking into the firm’s yellow pine interests. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. : 
Boston, Mass., April 30.—It would be interesting if 
we could by some means discover just how much of the 
quiet that has prevailed in lumber circles of New Eng: 
land is attributable to the seven or eight inches of rail 
which have fallen during April. Whether the weather # 
justly responsible and a fair mark for the vituperatit 
heaped upon it is difficult to state; at any rate the 
weather is the easiest thing to curse that there 1% for 
it does not hit back and isn’t at all hurt by beu¥ 
rudely handled. Whatever the total effect of it may. 
upon building, it is certain that the yard man who, yrs 
his “face against the pane” looks out through the yen’ 
and rain, and sees his teams standing idle, his @ 
kicking their heels and casting questioning eyes poy 
and his lumber piles soaking, is in no mood to gre€ bea 
salesman with a smile, to say nothing of orders. pe 
ever, all this is past. As this reaches the reader i i 
be raining again; now the skies are fair and courage 
on the rebound. : ed that 
In referring to quietness it is not to be inferr ‘onl 
there is any stagnation. All things are good or ba' 
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by comparison, and it must be remembered that now we 
are comparing present conditions with conditions which, 
earlier in the season, we had expected would prevail at 
this time. We are lacking the rush and “hurrah, boys,” 
of a boom, it is true, but after all a glance at the books 
of a majority of dealers would disclose something doing 
all the time—a quiet, steady movement, which has a 
strong undertone, and is on the whole not so very un- 
satisfactory. Of course the spruce men are contented. 
Those who have lumber to sell are selling it without 
any trouble, and those who haven’t it are not in it, any- 
way. A bright day discloses the fact that yard stocks 
are still pretty low, and a glance at the sources of log 
supply also shows that the cut of spruce during the sea- 
gon just over is considerably below normal. In conse- 
quence predictions are freely made that spruce will re- 
main substantially at the present level throughout the 
vear. Yard men are a unit in reporting that the cus- 
tomer has about forgotten the old days of the lumber- 
man’s discontent, when spruce sold at $13, and have 
ceased to rave when asked the going prices. A new level 
has just about been accomplished, and it will be sus- 
tained indefinitely. 

W. H. Sawyer, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
Worcester, is again at his desk after an extensive trip 
throughout the great northwest. Mr. Sawyer is evinc- 
ing considerable interest in the great forests of Puget 
sound, particularly the Washington red cedar. As is 
usual with eastern men visiting the coast, he expresses 
himself as thoroughly interested and pleased with the 
western methods of handling the giant logs. 

Joe Palmer, well known throughout New England, has 
identified himself with the Bartlett Lumber Company, of 
3oston, for whom he will advance the cause of California 
redwood in the large centers throughout the east. 

The announcement is abroad that F. H. Russell and 
H. D. Clark, jr., have succeeded to the wholesale and 
commission lumber business of F. H. Russell, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Mr. Russell has long been identified with the 
lumber trade of southern Connecticut, and for some 
years conducted a retail yard in New Haven. The Rus- 
sell Lumber Company, as it will be called, will carry a 
full line of hardwoods, white pine, North Carolina pine 
ete., making a specialty of red cedar shingles from 
Washington and maple flooring. 

A milestone has been reached in the career of Law- 
rence & Wiggin, a firm which has become as widely 
known as is generally the lot of any wholesale lumber 
concern, in the distribution of fine hardwoods. On May 
} they moved from their present quarters at 55 Kilby 
street, which has been the scene of their activities for 
twelve years, to more commodious quarters at 70 Kilby 
street, room 6. There the firm will be in the very thick 
of things, occupying one of the choicest locations in the 
whole lumber district. The new office will be on the 
ground floor, with two entrances, so the visitor to the 
Mason building can hardly escape a sight of their name. 
The suite will contain two private offices, a general office, 
quarters for the bookkeeper, stenographer etc. and, be- 
yond all, a general waiting room. Tobasco mahogany, 
for which Lawrence & Wiggin have become famous, will 
figure largely in the equipment of the new habitation. A 
prominent feature of their business is the yard in 
Charlestown, where they carry a large stock of mahog- 
any, plain and quartered oak, ash, cherry, walnut ete. 
for the accommodation of their friends in the retail 
trade who wish quick shipments of mixed cars or less 
than carload lots. Besides this they carry a large stock 
at the mills for direct shipment. 

The Brown & Simonds Company, who formerly occu- 
pied quarters on Albany street, has taken the factory 
which has been occupied by the Williams Table & Lum- 
ber Company im Somervile, where it will continue the 
business of manufacturing fine tables from the high- 
grade hardwoods. 


A NEW SELLING AGENT. 

Under the above caption the LumperMAN of April 20 
announced the direct representation of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., in New England ter- 
ritory through the appointment as its selling agent of 
Freeman H. Brown, of Lowell, Mass. Prior to Mr. 
Brown’s appointment the Roper company had been repre- 
sented in that territory by Davenport, Peters & Co., of 
Boston. Boston and its vicinity are still represented 
exclusively for the Roper interests by Davenport, Peters 
& Co., Mr. Brown’s jurisdiction covering the remaining 
New England territory. 








QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 30.—Yesterday all daily 
records of building permits were broken, the number 
granted being 77, covering 130 operations, calling for an 
estimated expenditure of $144,100. Throughout the 
whole period of the wet season the imquiries have been 
numerous. From the country come reports of large 
amounts of work to be undertaken. As previously 
noted, 4 large quantity of work is to be done in the 
Immediate neighborhood of the city that will use heavy 
lumber in bulk, and it is not surprising that there is a 
much better feeling throughout the trade. 
prugene B. Nettleton says that the firm of John E. 

u Bois is busy in both hemlock amd white pine lumber, 
and that prices are quite satisfactory. White pine is 
im good request and shows an advancing tendency as to 
ory They are getting $14.50 for hemlock sizes and 
,for boards and won’t sell at a penny less. They 
t have to, he says, and he doesn’t see why this figure 

ould not be firmly mairtained, seeing that stocks are 
much broken and freight charges high. 
enep aking for Albert Thompson, “Joe” Dunwoody says 
ar e firm is doing all the business it can take care 

* It is understood by the spruce men that yellow 


pine is being substituted here and there for their stuff; 
for one reason because of the difference of $2 in the 
price, and some one suggested to the spruce mauzufac- 
turers that they ought to come down a little in price. 
Mr. Dunwoody thinks that there is a better reason for 
advancing the price of spruce than reducing it because 
everybody in the spruce business has more. business than 
he car do. Neither is yellow pine displacing spruce to 
an extent to be felt by spruce marufacturers. 

The John L. Roper Company, of Wilmerton, Va., 
whose Philadelphia offices are in the Girard building, 
has more orders for No. 1 cedar shingles than it can 
make and finds a good demand for cedar tank plank. 

Fred J. Johnson, who looks after the Bliss & Van 
Auken intefests im this section, says that the month has 
turned up some very good business with a nice lot in 
addition in prospect. 

James Strong, of James Strong & Co., cannot see any 
reason why hemlock should be sold under the $14.50 
figure and does not hear that it is excepting in isolated 
cases where sizes out of request have accumulated, or 
where it is found advisable to move old amd undesirable 
stocks. But for the general run of the lumber there is 
no reason why the price should not be easily obtained, 
for dry stocks are very scarce and broken and some of 
the sizes are not to be had at all in dry lumber. His 
own stocks are so broken that the lists show more of 
what they haven’t than what they have. 

Charles E. Maley, of the Henry Maley Lumber Com- 
pany, Evansville, Ind., was a visitor durimg the week, 
coming on from New York, where he sold some nice 
bills of hardwood, business he succeeded in duplicating 
here. 

Charles M. Betts & Co. did a nice business during the 
last couple of weeks. Yellow pine and white pine are 
both going well, with stocks of the latter rather broken. 
This is also true of the firm’s stocks at Buffalo, a tem- 
porary condition that will soon be relieved om the 
opening of navigation. B. Franklin Betts finds a stif- 
fening of yellow pine at the mills and a correspondingly 
less disposition on the part of wholesalers to shade 
prices. 

F. 8S. Underhill, of Wistar & Underhill, motes a larger 
volume of business and a great deal of inquiry. The 
firm is doing good business in hemlock and finds lath 
in much request. Mr. Underhill says that the firm did 
very nearly three times as much business in April of 
this year as during the same month last year and was 
also able to maintain prices. 

Robert G. Kay is doimg a nice trade in spruce and 
yellow pine, he says, and with regard to the latter he 
finds that while the competition is keen there .is less 
shading done. 

The firm’s mill has all the work it can do and is keep- 
ing from forty to fifty cars ahead of the orders all the 
time, according to Henry C. Riley, of Charles 8S. Riley 
& Co. Mr. Riley finds a free movement of upper grades 
of North Carolina and considerably better business than 
at this time last year. 

At an assigree’s sale at Cape May Court House, N. J., 
last week 244 acres of what was described as “good 
timber land” in the upper part of Cape May county, 
near Tuckahoe, were sold for 474 cents an acre. 

Exports of lumber during the week included the fol- 
lowing: 

Steamer Livonian, to Glasgow, 106 bundles of oak lumber, 
valued at $333; 57 oak logs, $23; one car walnut logs, 
$679.25 ; 5,170 staves, $258.50. 

Steamer Planet Venus, to Avonmouth, one car hardwood 
Hot ela 74 bundles shooks, $98; 3 cars hardwood lum- 

Steamer Penn Manor, to Rotterdam, 243 pieces oak lum- 
ber, 1,329 pieces pine lumber, 3,022 pieces oak lumber, total 
value $3,954. 

Steamer Blaamanden, to Hamburg, 190 walnut logs, 
$2,000, and 323 bundles hardwood lumber, $250. 

Steamer Sithonia, to Hamburg, one car hardwood lumber, 


$400; 16 cars hardwood logs, $6,400; 4 cars walnut logs, 
$1,600. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PittspurG, PA., April 30.—A marked activity in trade 
is everywhere noted, and the coming month is expected 
to be especially brisk. Building operations were never 
better and with the erection of many extensive office 
buildings, warehouses ete. the lumbermen will find it no 
easy matter to fill orders. The country roads are still 
almost impassable but a few more days of the present 
80-in-the-shade weather will put them in fit condition 
for hauling. The wholesale dealers unanimously agreed 
today at their meeting at the Henry hotel to close on 
Saturdays at 3 p. m., from May 1 to September 1. 

The big saw mill of the Loup Creek Company near 
Fayette, W. Va., was permanently closed last week after 
having operated without a stop for three years. In that 
time it cleared a tract of 2,000 acres of fine forest land. 
A 26-mile railroad was built to it at a cost of $150,000. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, returned-this morning from a business trip to 
Cleveland and Toledo, during which he closed the contract 
for 150,000 feet of maple flooring for the Berdan build- 
ing. Mr. Baker reports a good business in the company’s 
lines of pine and hardwoods, noticeable since the im- 
proved weather conditions. The general advance of $2 a 
thousand on clear maple flooring has been accepted by the 
trade. Mr. Baker finds a great scarcity of common 
boards, flooring and siding in dry white pine, a condition 
which he expects to exist for the next sixty days. 

Willson Bros. are having a steady trade of no un- 
usually large-sized bills but rather a good line of orders. 

J. D. Stokes, a well known local lumberman, is now 
with the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
as manager of its hardwood department. The company 
has closed the contract for 800,000 feet of yellow pine 
timber for a large warehouse. 

The saw mill and planing mill of John Arbogast, at 
Camden-on-Gauley, burned on Sunday night. The loss 


is estimated at $10,000 with no insurance. The fire is 
supposed to have been of incendiary origin. The mill is 
near Weston, W. Va., where several Pittsburg firms 
have interests. 

The mills of the L. L. Satler Lumber Company at 
Berwindale are running full, having been but slightly 
inconvenienced by the recent floods. 

Bursting booms in Big Otter, Blue creek and other 
tributaries of Elk river let 25,000 logs out into the Elk 
and Kanawha rivers, making quite a serious loss, as the 
logs are worth on an average $3 each. 

The Curll-Lytle Lumber Company is enlarging its saw 
mille at Weston, W. Va. Operations were suspended 
temporarily owing to damage incurred by the heavy 
rains. 

Daniels & Collin have an unprecedently large list of 
shipments for May in poplar and hardwood. Their trade 
for last month, despite the hindrance of bad weather, 
exceeded that of former months. Reports from the 
firm’s branch office in Michigan amd the mills in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., are most encouraging. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

Bangor, Me., April 29.—The season’s work in the 
Penobscot river saw mills began this week, the first mill 
to start being that of F. W. Ayer & Co., at South Brewer, 
which is now sawing at the rate of 100,000 feet a day, 
all spruce. The mills of the Sterns Lumber Company 
were started on Wednesday. Hastings & Stricklamd, 
Brewer, will start in a few days, and D. Sargent’s Sons, 
South Brewer, on May 6. Morse & Co., who saw both 
spruce and hemlock, have been sawing for two weeks, 
largely on account of early local demand. The up river 
mills are still waiting for the water to fall off, but it 
is expected that within a week or ten days all the mills 
that are to be operated at all this year will be busy. 

The remarkable thing about this season thus far is 
the fact that no vessels have beer able to get here ex- 
cept one or two that have been helped part way by tugs 
sent after them. ‘The oldest sailors cannot remember 
when the wind blew so long and so steadily from the 
east, or when shipping was more delayed by fogs than 
in the past six weeks. The easterly “spell” of weather 
has now lasted just forty-three days, and during all 
that time few vessels, even steamers, have been able to 
get to the eastward from New York and the other big 
ports. The harbors and ports of call all along shore 
from New London to Boothbay are crowded with sailing 
and steam craft, waiting for a change of wind, and so 
long have some of them been held up in this way that 
they have been obliged to send boats ashore through the 
fog for extra supplies of provisions. A fleet of five 
steamers, seven barges and about fifty schooners, bound 
for Bangor from various ports from Baltimore to Bos- 
ton, have now been out for periods varying from two to 
six weeks, and their delay is causing much loss as well 
as annoyance to various business interests. Nearly all 
of this fleet are loaded with coal, and most of the schoon- 
ers are of the downeast coaster class of the lumber car- 
rying size. There is considerable lumber here for im- 
mediate shipment, and no vessels are available to carry 
it. Not in twenty years has the port of Bangor been 
so bare of vessels at this seasom as now, and much val- 
uable time is being lost. When the wind shall shift to 
the westward the whole fleet will come in a bunch, and 
that will necessitate day and night work to get the ves- 
sels discharged and loaded without long waits and big 
bills for demurrage. 

The most interesting log law case recently tried in the 
Penobscot county supreme court has just been decided 
in favor of Johm White, of Levant, who sued F. W. Ayer 
& Co. for the value of a lot of logs on which he held a 
lien in consideration of moneys advanced to the opera- 
tors who cut the logs. The operators sold the logs to 
Ayer & Co. without Mr. White’s consent, and at a price 
which was not satisfactory to him, and he sued to re- 
cover. After a trial lasting several days the jury brought 
in a verdict for plaintiff for $5,166, whereupon counsel 
for defendants filed a motior to send the case to the law 
court on exceptions, A few days after the trial, how- 
ever, defendants withdrew their motion, and judgment 
will now issue in favor of Mr. White for the amount of 
the verdict. 

A Portland firm has placed orders in southern ports 
for 5,000,000 feet of hard pine lumber to be used in the 
construction of the Grand Trunk railway’s new elevator 
and other important works at Portland. The lumber 
will be brought to Portland by steamers. 

Large quantities of spruce deals are being shipped 
from the maritime provinces to Europe, but as yet no 
orders have been accepted here. It is not likely that 
much of Bangor’s spruce will go across the Atlantic this 
year, as manufacturers who have paid $15 a thousand for 
logs can scarcely compete with the provincials in the 
British deal market. 


AN EXHAUSTIVE CATALOG. 

In the LumMBERMAN of April 27, in the list of recent 
extensive sales of Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich., was 
enumerated a No. 4 rift sawing gang bought by the 
Horse Shoe Lumber Company, of Little Falls, Ala., and 
a duplicate outfit for the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Com- 
pany, of Lake Charles, La.; in,each instance the size 
should have been specified as the Wickes No. 5. Wickes 
Bros.’ most recent catalog, their issue of April 23, con- 
tains a list of new and second hand machinery that is 
nearly a dictionary of mechanical appliances. In the 
item of tubular boilers alone it enumerates twenty-eight, 
ranging from 20 to 125-horse power; of throttling ger. 
ernor engines the catalog covers sixty, from 8 to 
horse power, and so on down the whole list, covering 
pumps, electrical machinery, exhaust fans, fly wheels, 
and possibly everything known in woodworking, saw mill 
and planing mill machinery. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





The Building Boom in St. Louis—Railroad Improvement at New Orleans—Missouri-Kansas 
Prospects Bright—The Navy’s Requisition for Calcasieu Pine—Pensacola’s Great 
Export Trade—A New Factor in Southern Pine Manufacture 
—News from the Old Dominion. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 1.—It may be stated in a general 
way that the improvement in local comditions has not 
been as marked as during other weeks; few changes have 
taken place in conditions and we are settling down to a 
steady basis. The weather in this whole sectiom of the 
country has been perfect from a lumberman’s point of 
view and there has been great progress in building. In 
this respect St. Louis has seldom been as active as at 
the present time and there is scarcely a block in the 
entire city which has not some kird of building going 
on, in warehouses, office buildings and such downtown 
structures, and thousands of residences and flats, a class 
of building which is the greatest harvest for the retailers, 
and there is such a demand for property of this character 
that there seems to be no danger of the building being 
overdone. 

A heavy movemert of lumber continues over all roads 
entering St. Louis and the figures show a great excess 
over this season of last year. Troubles in the southern 
country tended to hold back stock which would other- 
wise have been shipped during April, but St. Louis is 
making a great showing despite these obstacles. During 
the past week receipts aggregated 29,836,000 feet, while 
shipments amounted to 16,404,000 feet. 

In yellow pine and cypress trading is very heavy. No 
energy is displayed im pushing sales of the latter, because 
of the abundance of business which comes in without 
solicitation, but the yellow pine people are making the 
most of the harvest while the sun shines and many are 
accepting business despite the fact that they have a sup- 
ply of orders sufficient to last them for sixty days. Still 
there is an independence prevalent which has a bereficial 
effect upon the price situation. 

Many people still claim that an advance could be easily 
maintained, but they are abiding by the decision to allow 
the present basis to remain. As the mills are producing 
as much stock as they are selling, it is hardly probable 
that anything will mow be done in this respect. Many 
mills are hampered by the scarcity of laborers and this 
trouble is increasing as the season advances and the 
demands of the cotton planters grow more aggressive. 

The hardwood situation has not improved in any way, 
but a number of wholesalers believe that the turning 
point is about at hand, for the reason that there promises 
soon to be an active demand for finishing Jumber. Build- 
ing throughout the country is increasing, and it is about 
reaching the finishing stage. Whether this will have 
enough effect on the situation to strengthen prices is a 
question, but it is a straw which lends encouragement. 
There is no question that hardwoods are dull and a turn- 
ing point is needed. St. Louis is so situated that it is 
the natural dumping ground for a large amount of low 
grade stock and the mills have been dumping it with a 
will during the past month. As a rule the market can 
take care of all of this that comes in, for the reason that 
the factory consumption of common and cull is tremen- 
dous. At present, however, the factories are filled up 
with as much of this stock as their yards will hold, and, 
while they are very busy, they do not have to go through 
the process of stocking up. The stock which has been 
coming in, therefore, has been hard to market and prices 
have suffered. Receipts will probably be lighter from 
now on, and this will mean improvement in the situation. 

The Camden Lumber Company is mailing out a umique 
calendar to its friends which shows four original draw- 
ings of tasty design. Manager John J. Cochran reports 
that the mills of his company are wonderfully busy and 
that as full time is being put in as the scarcity of labor- 
ers will permit. 

Orin F. Pearson, of Thornton, Ark., vice president of 
the Big Four Lumber Company, is in the city and says 
that he will take up his residence in St. Louis. 

Vicegerent Snark Harry Swartz is arranging for the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation which is to be held in St. Louis 
about the middle of the month. Word has just reached 
St. Louis that the next anual is to be held at Norfolk, 
Va. This has occasioned much dissatisfaction, as St. 
Louis was set on going to Buffalo. 

George S. Gardiner and Silas Gardiner, of the East- 
man-Gardiner Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss., were in 
the city this week. 

The Hallett Lumber Company, with E. H. Hill, presi- 
dent, George 8. Johnson, vice president, and I. L. Hill, 
secretary, is comtinuing the wholesale hardwood and 
yellow pine business of the late W. H. Hallett. E. H. 
Hill was formerly manager of the St. Louis office, which 
means that there will be practically no change in the 
business. 3 

Louis Werner, of the Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, 
amd his son are making a pleasure trip to Denver, Col. 

Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo., is in the city 
for a couple of days, en route home from a visit to his 
mill at Gramdin, Mo. 

The Huie-Hodge Lumber Company has opened an office 
at 802 Fullerton building and will do a wholesale busi- 
ness in yellow pine. This company was recently incor- 
porated at Hodge, La., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by R. W. Huie, C. E. Neeley, O. E. Hodge and others and 
has erected a plant at that point which will have a daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet. 

George R. Hogg, of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Com- 


pany, says that his company has captured two large tim- 
ber bills this week; that business is excellent, especially 
for special stock, and he thinks there will be an excellent 
summer trade. 

The Blazer Lumber Company has opened an office at 
215 Lincoln Trust building and will do a wholesale yel- 
low pine business. S. L. Blazer, of this company, is presi- 
dent of the Southern Manufacturing Company, of Mon- 
roe, La. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 30.—Retail demand in the 
country is not as brisk as it has been, as the farmers 
are getting into their fields, and for a few weeks the 
dealers will have a lull in country business. In many 
localities, however, the town trade is good and the 
demand is rather above the average for this time of the 
year. Most dealers report sales for the first four months 
of this year considerably in excess of the same period 
in 1900, and as a rule prospects for future trade during 
the year are better than a year ago. In the cities and 
large towns the demand for all kinds of building 
material is active and dealers are busy. The building 
outlook here and at other river towns is fine, and 
dealers anticipate busy times during the next few 
months. For the past week or two reports have been 
coming from Oklahoma and southern Kansas about a 
green wheat louse which promises to do much damage 
to the wheat crop. This is the time of year, however, 
for reports of wheat damage to circulate and grain men 
who are posted do not feel much alarmed and are still 
confident that the wheat crop this year will break 
records. This confidence is shared by the lumber dealers 
and by the coal operators, who are making preparations 
for a greater demand for threshing coal than they have 
ever had before. On the whole, the lumber dealers of the 
southwest are satisfied with existing trade and prospects. 

Locally the wholesale demand for lumber during April 
exceeded expectations. Business was brisk clear through 
the month, and for the past week orders and inquiries 
have been coming in freely. The yellow pine men 
received orders through the month about as fast as they 
were able to make shipments, and wholesalers in other 
lines have had no trouble in securing orders for all the 
stock their mills were willing to take care of. It is 
altogether likely that the May demand will show a 
decrease compared with that of April, as dealers have 
been buying freely for months and as a rule have a 
good deal of stock ordered that. they have not yet 
received. From the way inquiries are still coming in, 
however, wholesalers here are looking forward to a 
fair volume of business in May. Prices range about the 
same as when last reported. The recent advance in 
cypress was not relished by the dealers, who say that 
it is getting too high and will tend to shut off the sale 
of this lumber to quite am extent. Yellow pine is firm 
and stationary, and while some are of the opinion that it 
will be a shade weaker in thirty days this will hardly 
be the case unless there shall be a material decrease in 
the volume of business during May, as the mills are 
now about thirty days behind orders and stocks are 
lower than ever. Hardwoods show more firmness than 
they did and there are now good demand and heavy 
inquiry for about everything in the hardwood line. 
White pine men who make this territory report a better 
demand here than at this time last year, and say that 
prices are well maintained. Shingles are in active 
demand and the supply limited. Sash and doors are in 
good demand and prospects for trade good for both 
regular stock goods and mill work. 

A. A. White, of the Badger Lumber Company, returned 
home on Sunday from a trip to St. Louis where he was 
attending a convention of the Knights Templar. 

E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, is here today on business. 
Mr. Robinson reports a much better retail demand at St. 
Louis than at this time last year, and looks for a heavy 
increase in business as soon as the site for the World’s 
Fair shall be located. 

A. L. Taylor and L. L. Northrup, of Iola, Kan., are 
in the city today. They say that Iola is on a boom and 
the natural gas in that section is bringing in many new 
enterprises. Mr. Northrup has recently returned from 
Beaumont, Tex., where he is interested to some extent 
in oil properties. 

C. J. Carter, J. W. Garvey and one or two others left 
here last week for a fishing trip on the Current river. 
The boys at the Hoo-Hoo Club expect some good fish 
stories when they return. 

The Southern Pine Lumber Company, of Texarkana, 
realizing the advantage of Kansas City as a yellow pine 
market, has opened an office here. It is nicely located 
in the New York Life building, room 716, and the office 
is in charge of C. B. Griffin, who is well known to the 
trade of this territory. 

John Lindas, of the Edwards & Lindas Lumber Com- 
pany, of Larned, Kan., and other points in the “short 
grass” country, spent several days in Kansas City last 
week. Mr. Lindas says western Kansas is all right this 
year. The people are spending the money they made 
—_ year and the lumber dealers are getting their 
share, 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 

NEw Organs, La., April 30.—A movement is on foot 
to establish a sash and door factory at Natchez, Miss., 
Charles 8. Elms, of Lake Charles, La., is the prime 
mover. The company will be capitalized at $10,000. 

President Stuyvesant Fish, of the Illinois Central, who 
was in the city today, announces positively that the 
management will at once begin the construction of a 
grain elevator with 1,500,000 bushels capacity and that 
the wharf frontage at Stuyvesant docks will be increased 
from 2,100 feet to 4,600 feet, the company having pur- 
chased every foot of land fronting on the river between 
Louisiana and Napoleon avenues. This means a lot 
of lumber. 

George Barker, of the Wood-Barker Company, Boston, 
Mass., was in New Orleans for several days last week, 
leaving Saturday night for New York. The company 
with which Mr. Barker is identified is one of the 
largest handlers of cypresa in the east. He came to this 
city for the purpose of placing some orders, but did 
not succeed as he desired, for the reason that he could 
not get the promise of immediate shipment. He said 
while here that the demand for cypress had not yet 
fairly begun in New York and the New England states 
but that the outlook for a tremendous busMess when 
things opened up could hardly be better. 

The railroad of the Tallahilla Lumber Company, Ellis- 
ville, Miss., which was begun only a short time ago, 
has already been extended about seven miles. It igs 
believed that this line will connect with the Mobile, 
Jackson & Kansas City, unless the line be extended on 
to Pascagoula, on the survey of the Pascagoula & North- 
ern railway, and connect with that line. 

The Easterling-May Lumber Company has purchased 
the saw mill interests of C. J. Gray, Collins, Miss. The 
new management contemplates many improvements. 

R. J. Berry, of Enterprise, Miss., sold his saw mill 
and plant last week to the Brookpark Lumber Company, 
of Minneapolis. 

Among the well known lumbermen in the city last 
week was W. W. Lambert, of Poplarville, Miss. 

C. F. Rumpf, the lumber exporter who went into 
voluntary bankruptcy Jast summer, is back in New 
Orleans. At least he was in the city last week. 

The Texas railroad commission today rendered its 
decision on the application for a reduction and _ read- 
justment of lumber rates. It retains the blanket system 
and does not touch rates under 15 cents. It slightly 
reduces them when over that amount and reserves the 
right to make further changes. 

W. E. Ramsay, president of the Bradley-Ramsay Lum- 
ber Company, reached New Orleans last week on his 
way home to Lake Charles, after a somewhat extended 
trip through Mexico. He spent quite a while in the 
City of Mexico, and said that he found that metropolis 
had taken on almost a new existence. The work on the 
new system of water works and sewers is well under 
way, and when it is completed the City of Mexico will 
be one of the most perfect municipalities, from a stand- 
point of sanitation, on the face of the earth. Mr. Ram- 
say said that the lumber business with Mexico was 
booming. He left this morning for home. 

L. W. Warrick, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lum- 
ber Company, Lutcher, was in New Orleans today. 

H. W. Dakin, treasurer of the Natalbany Lumber 
Company, Natalbany, Miss., was another visitor. 

J. D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., returned Friday from 
Chicago, where he closed two big timber land deals, an 
aggregate of 88,000 acres being involved. He left this 
morning for Texas—not Beaumont, by the way—and is 
expected to return Friday. 





AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 

WestiakeE, La., April 29.—Stocks are practically 
“out of sight.” It is safe to say that not one of the 
mills around the lake could ship a straight car of any 
one length of 4-inch flooring, common boards, or 2x4 
scantling. ; 

The demand for dry stock, while not as urgent as in 
January and February, is still greater than the mills 
can supply, the call being stronger for the upper grades, 
which would indicate that the farmer is now farming 
and town and city consumers are using the bulk of the 
output of yard stock. With these conditions in view, 
prospects are bright for a steady trade all through the 
summer. Manufacturers say they are not worrying 
about the future, but are putting in their best efforts to 
expedite shipments on back orders, of which many are 
in arrears from sixty to ninety days. The manufac: 
turers accept current orders only with the understanding 
that the material will be shipped whenever the stock 
is available. Many such orders are sixty days old and 
no stock in sight yet. 

For bill stuff and railway material the demand shows 
no signs of weakening. There are bills for rice mills, 
cotton factories, sugar houses, decking for government 
vessels, oil derricks, stock dimension for yard dealers, 
material for new and for old railroads. The display on 
the bill boards makes the sawyers dizzy and wish they 
were farmers. There are items for every log of what- 
ever size or length is hauled up. F 

The Oakdale Lumber Company will build a mill south 
of Oakdale on the Watkins route and will have 4 daily 
output of 60,000 feet. President George Lock and Vice 
President C. H. Moore are too well known to the lum: 
ber world to need an introduction here. Secretary a 
Treasurer F. W. Dearborn is also well known to = 
trade, having been traveling salesman, office man an 
manager at different periods with various firms. ood 
the past year or two Mr. Dearborn bas been with the 
Industrial Lumber Company at Oakdale. 1 is 

The Bradley-Ramsay company’s Mount Hope mill i 
again running, after a shut down of six weeks. Du 
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the stop the mill was overhauled and put in first class 
shape for a long run. ; 

J. C. Stout’s mill on Priens lake, some miles down the 
yiver, was burned on April 19. The entire plant—zmill, 
planer and yard—was destroyed. It was a smart little 
outfit of about 25,000 feet daily capacity, sawing mostly 
export stuff. The loss is about $15,000, with no insur- 

nce. 

; W. E. Ramsay, with Charles Penoyer, of Saginaw, 
Mich., is touring in the land of Montezuma. 

Fr, E. H. Newcombe, the exporter, reports a good trade 
in his line and says Calcasieu yellow pine is becoming 
well known in foreign markets. He cleared the Russian 
bark Uka from Sabine Pass and the steamer Ivan from 
Galveston for Liverpool last week, both loaded with Cal- 
casieu product. Another vessel for Liverpool is now 
waiting a cargo at Galveston. 

J. S. H. Clark, of Newark, N. J., told a reporter 
recently that almost all the decking for the ships build- 
ing for the United States navy comes from Caleasieu. 
Mr. Clark is engaged in the work by the bureau of con- 
struction and supplies to superintend the fireproofing 
of all wood for the United States war vessels. He was 
sent to this parish two years ago to accertain the value 
of Caleasieu pine for the purpose and found it peculiarly 
adapted to that use. Hundreds of thousands of feet have 
been shipped to San Francisco, Philadelphia and other 
government shipbuilding points. 


—eee 


LUMBERMEN AS OIL SPECULATORS. 

Beaumont, Tex., April 30.—It is but natural that the 
well to do lumbermen of this city and state should have 
a hand in the development of the Texas oil field; and in 
common with ex-Gov. Hogg, whose successful adven- 
tures in oil and timber investments have been the sub- 
jects of comment by the daily press of the country, many 
of them are represented upon the stock books of the 
various oil companies which have been formed. Now, 
however, they have a company all their own—the Lum- 
berman’s Oil Company, with a capital stock of $250,000, 
in $1 shares, and with offices at 439 South Pearl street. 
The first 50,000 shares are offered at 50 cents a share. 
F. L. Carroll, president of the Beaumont Lumber Com- 
pany, is president also of the oil company, and S. W. 
Pipkin, county assessor, is secretary and treasurer, while 
the ten directors are all prominent lumbermen. Sub- 
scriptions are being received in blocks of 100 shares or 
over and development work will begin at once. 





FROM THE GREATEST PITCH PINE PORT. 

PensacoLa, FrLa., April 29.—Pensacola ships more 
pitch pine than any port on the gulf coast, and its 
influence is felt all over the south country. When the 
“wood goods” situation is discussed the first question 
asked is, “What is Pensacola going to do?” When the 
market is depressed on the other side, “Pensacola did 
it.” When values advance the same words apply. Pen- 
sacola makes values and breaks them at her own sweet 
will. Timber laden “ships that pass in the night” are 
always bound to or from Pensacola. 

During the year ending December 31, 1900, Pensacola 
shipped 176,689,000 feet of sawn timber 179,467,000 
feet of lumber and 642,439 cubic feet of hewn timber. 
These prodigious figures when reduced to superficial 
feet amount to a total of 363,865,268. 

During the past week the exports from Pensacola 
were 12,757,000 feet of lumber and sawn timber and 
2,513 cubic feet of hewn timber. Exports from the 
other southern ports were as follows: 

Sabine Pass, Tex., 954,222 feet of lumber. 

Pascagoula, Miss., 1,199,267 feet of lumber. 

Mobile, Ala., 12,492,134 feet of lumber and sawn timber, 


166,915 cubie feet of hewn timber. 
, Savannah, Ga., 5,386,230 feet of lumber and 5,712 cross 
@ 
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Jacksonville, Fla., 2,223,066 feet of lumber and 21,500 
cross ties. 

The above shipménts make a total for the past week 

of 34,021,919 feet of lumber and sawn timber, 19,428 
cubic feet of hewn timber and 27,212 cross ties—the 
banner week of 1901. 
_ Aside from being the center of the lumber exporting 
industry, Pensacola has a bright future before it— 
brighter probably than any other city on the Gulf of 
Mexico. This city has a fine harbor with a depth of 
33 feet of water on the bar, and 28 feet right up to the 
city docks, Speaking of this harbor a sea captain told 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he had visited nearly 
every port in the world and there was only one other— 
a port in India—that compared with Pensacola. 

Out in the bay were counted 7 large steamships, 27 
barks and 4 schooners taking on cargo, most of which 
was lumber and sawn timber, while the busy little tugs 
Were scooting about the harbor with no destination 
“pparently. In the evening hours it is a picturesque 
sight to stamd on the docks and watch boatload after 
boatload of men coming in from the vessels. These 
men are made up of Canadians, with a sprinkling of 
en, while the “son of Ham” is in the vast ma- 
jority. 

All the mills in this section have plenty of business, 
but there is a great scarcity of logs, owing to the ex- 
treme high water; hence some of them are shut down. 

There are about 80,000 pieces of sawn timber on the 
market, but with the present large outward movement 
this stock will not last long. Prices have already felt 
this influence and sawn timber has gone up from 10 
cents ninety days ago until now the market quotations 
are 114 cents, basis 40 cubic feet average. 

A new trial has been granted in the case of W. A. 
Milliken vs. M. H. Sullivan. The case involves a claim 
for $100,000 for alleged commissions on the sale of the 
Sullivan lands to the Sullivan-Alger Company. 


The Hand Lumber Company, Dolive, Ala., has doubled 
the capacity of its mill. 

The W. B. Wright Company, of this city, rums an up- 
to-date band mill, turning a large percentage of its 
output into “Crown” brand, a grade much sought after 
in the markets of Europe. 

The two modern mills of the Southern States Lumber 
Company, located at Muscogee and Mill View, Fla., are 
running full time. 

The nestor of the lumber industry of Florida is E. ¥. 
Skinner, of the Skinner Manufacturing Company, Es- 
cambia, Fla. Mr. Skinner reports business fair com- 
paratively speaking, and he looks forward to a good 
summer and fall trade. 





ON THE VIRGINIA COAST. 


NorFoLK, VA., May 1.—Owing to continuous rains 
in this section, logging operations have been slightly 
retarded, but all the mills are running full time, with 
strong demand amd prosperous outlook for the future. 
The John L. Roper Lumber Company will begin running 
its planing mills overtime this week. It lately put in 
a new mill for the manufacture of cedar lumber and 
shingles, with capacity of 75,000 shingles a day. This 
mill is equipped with the Ball band shingle sawer, the 
first of this kind used in this section. The demand for 
cedar shingles at this:point is very active, but prices so 
far show no apparent change. 

W. W. Cummer, of Jacksonville, Fla., president of 
the Cummer Company, and J. M. Barnett and H. J. Hol- 
lister, of Grand Rapids, Mich., directors, were in town 
last week to attend the annual] meeting of the company. 
Secretary and Manager E. C. Fosburgh, of the same 
company, returned last week from a trip through New 
York and New England. The company’s shipments for 
the past month were among the largest in its business, 
being 4,250,000 feet up to April 20. The com- 
pany is about to put in a new Corliss engine and a 
300-horse power water tube boiler, which, with addi- 
tional machines to be put in the planing mill, will 
increase the output of dressed lumber to 150,000 feet a 
day of eleven hours. 

Export movement is good at this point. The brig S. S. 
Allendale cleared on April 15 for Rotterdam and Ham- 
burg, part of her cargo being 534 cars of North Carolina 
pine, 13 cars of oak logs, 4 of oak lumber, 4 of walnut 
logs, 84 of poplar logs, 3 of persimmon logs, 1 of dog- 
wood logs, 4,000 staves, 5 cars of walnut lumber and 1 
car of poplar boards. The large mills and dealers here 
have recently booked large orders for export. Owing to 
the fact that the cotton export season is over, lumber 
export freights are slightly lower. May shipments are 
quoted as follows: 

To Liverpool, hardwood, 18 cents; softwood, 20 cents. 

To London, hardwood, 20 cents; softwood, 22 cents. 

To Hamburg, hardwood, 18 cents; softwood, 20 cents. 

To Rotterdam, hardwood, 18 cents; softwood, 20 cents. 

Charters are being made for Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York as follows: Baltimore, $1.15; Philadel- 
phia, $1.50 to $1.75; New York and sound ports, $2.25 
to $2.35. 

Now that the spring season is fairly on improvements 
at the local watering places and extension and improve- 
ment of the trolley lines connecting them with the city 
have made a large local demand for North Carolina pine. 
G. 8. Briggs & Co., of this city, have contracts for over 
100,000 ties for the trolley improvements and have 
placed most of this with southern mills. The large hotel 
in process of erection at Sewalls Point has taken about 
1,500,000 of North Carolina pine from the local mar- 
ket and pavilions and open air theaters to be erected at 
this point and Ocean View will require still more. The 
local demand for building purposes is also very large, as 
the population is overflowing the limits and the suburbs 
are being built up as fast as possible. 

One extensive dealer in North Carolina pine expresses 
his surprise that the Georgia Saw Mill Association does 
not increase its prices on its printed price list, as he 
says that he cannot possibly buy lumber at the prices 
quoted therein. 





A NEW YELLOW PINE MILL. 


A new manufacturing institution in longleaf yellow 
pine of Louisiana is the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Com- 
pany. The mill is located at Loring, La., on the Kansas 
City Southern railway, seventy-two miles south of 
Shreveport. The president of the company is W. C. 
Bowman, of Minneapolis, Minn., of the Bowman Lum- 
ber Company, that city; the vice president is G. W. 
Loring, the treasurer, George R. Hicks. The selling 
headquarters of the company and its general offices are 
in Kansas City. The mamager of operations at the mill, 
having full charge of timber, logging, manufacturing 
and shipping, is William A. Shields, for a number of 
years so favorably known in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Big Creek Company, at Pollock, La. In 
fact, it may be said that Mr. Shields made the reputa- 
tion of the big Gould mill for first class manufacture 
amd good and uniform grades. 

The equipment of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Com- 
pany consists of a Filer & Stowell band mill outfit 
from beginning to end. The planing mill is of ample 
capacity, for which have just been purchased boilers 
made by Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, Mich., and an engine 
made by the Filer & Stowell Company. The woodwork- 
ing machinery was built by the Berlir Machine Com- 
pany, of Beloit, Wis. The dry kilns will be put in at 
once. The company owns 17,000 acres of magnificent 
longleaf timber, in which the mil) is located; in fact 
1,200,000 feet of logs were cut in clearing the site for 
mill and other buildings. Consequently it will not be 
necessary for some time to build a logging railroad, 





as timber will be available within an economical wheel 
haul. 

Mr. Shields severed his connection with the Big Creek 
Lumber Company April 22, and began with the new 
company on May 1. In the Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Company he is a stockholder as well as general man- 
ager of the manufacturing operations. Mr. Shields 
has had ar exceptionally successful career as a lumber 
manufacturer and is known as one of the best mill 
men in the south. “Billy” Shields, as he has been 
known from boyhood to the present time, was born in 
Moline, Ill., in 1852, and when twelve years old went 
to work at $4 a week in the lath mill of Dimmock, 
Gould & Co., in that city. Wher he left them in 1888 
he was superintendent of the mill and drawing a sal- 
ary of $125 a month. His next engagement was with 
the Moline Lumber Company, of Helena, Ark., which 
he put on a paying basis; next with the Fordyce Lum- 
ber Company, of Fordyce, Ark., during which time 
that company established its reputation for am excep- 
tiomally high class of manufacture, and for the last 
seven years he has been with the Big Creek Lumber 
Company. In every place he has made a record. When 
he went with the last named concern the best day’s 
record of the mill had been 76,000 feet, but without 
any addition to the machinery Mr. Shields increased 





W. A. SHIELDS, 
of Loring, La. 


its output the second month by 42 percent and his 
best day’s work has been 150,000 feet. He has a 
natural gift for mechanics, but better than that for 
organization. He believes that it costs no more to 
turn out good lumber than poor and has demonstrated 
his theory through many years of practice. It seems 
altogether likely that under Mr. Shields’ mill manage- 
ment and the thorough organization of the selling end 
of the company at Kansas City the Bowman-Hicks 
Lumwler Company will have a succexsful crreer and be 
a prominent factor in the supply of yellow pine lum- 
ber for the trade. 


How It Is Done. 


Some Good Ohio Money Secured by a Bright Young 
Scoundrel Who Passed as a Lumberman 
from Georgia. 


If there is anything wonderful under the sun it is the 
way in which intelligent people of business experience 
will continue to permit themselves to be taken in by a 
stranger whose only assets are a plausible tongue, neat 
attire and a winning smile. The latest specimen of this 
sort in lumber circles appeared—and disappeared— 
recently at Akron, Ohio. He called himself H. H. 
Barnes. 

Barnes appeared in Akron Saturday, April 20, and 
opened up an office in the Everett block. He put up at the 
Buchtel hotel and furnished his office with the best that 
he could secure. He bought office furniture of B. L. 
Dodge and other furnishings from other stores. He paid 
for these goods in every instance with a check consider- 
ably larger than the bill amounted to, and received the 
difference in money. Among his purchases was a suit 
of clothing and he paid for it with a check. He hired a 
stenographer and bookkeeper, bought a typewriter, had 
telephones and A. D. T. call boxes installed. His 
checks were received by every one with whom he had 
any business, as he is a man of good appearance. He had 
some checks and drafts on a bank in Macon, Ga., and tried 
to convert them into money at the Second National bank 
at Akron. The officials telegraphed to Macon and re- 
ceived the following answer: “No H. H. Barnes or 
Fleming-Barnes Company known here.” 

Monday last Barnes’ troubles began. The checks he 
had issued with such a lavish hand began to turn up at 
the Second National bank for collection and as Barnes 
had no money there they were of course refused. Creditors 
then began to hunt Barnes, but he had anticipated them 
by skipping out, not neglecting to pay his hotel bill with 
a $20 check and getting $10 in change. After Barnes 
had gone the creditors fell all over themselves to get a 
chance at attaching the office furniture, but a constable 
had been in possession of it since early morning on a 
writ of attachment issued in favor of. one of the men 
Barnes had employed to help him fix up his office. Since 
he departed from Akron small bills have been turning up 
with great regularity, and it is thought that he carried 
away several hundred dollars. 

Barnes is said to answer the description of a default- 
ing United States Express agent who stole $10,000 from 
that company at Green Bay, Wis., some time ago. 
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SOUTHERN TIMBER TRANSACTIONS. 





Weyerhaeuser Interests Invest in Yellow Pine—Activity in Louisiana Timber—Some Heavy 
Investments—Notable Change in Lutcher & Moore Ownership. 





There was closed this week in Louisiana one of the 
biggest timber transactions for a long time past, involv- 
ing a tract or tracts which had been under option 
to May 1. ‘The buyers are parties interested 
with Frederick Weyerhaeuser, the big white pine and 
Pacific coast timber operator, including interests repre- 
sented in Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, of Rock Island, 
lll., Lindsay & Phelps, Davenport, la., and Dimock, 
Gould & Co., of Moline, Ill. The sale was made by 
J. D. Lacey & Co., the timber land handlers of New 
Orleans, on behalf of the A. C. Brown estate, of Mari- 
nette, Wis.; Hon. Isaac Stephenson, ex-congressman, of 
the same town, and some other smaller holders. 

The acreage involved is 73,000 acres, one solid tract 
containing 71,000 with the balance in the neighborhood, 
but detached. ‘This tract is estimated to contain 650,- 
000,000 feet. It is located in the parishes of Sabine, 
Natchitoches amd Vernon, on the Kansas City Southern 
railway, Louisiana. It is understood that the con- 
sideration was $650,000. It is stated that the purchasers 
will at once organize a company, the president of which 
will probably be F. A. Denkmann, of Rock Island, IIl., 
and the secretary a member of the Lindsay & Phelps 
company. It is thought that the mill site will probably 
be at Anacoco, in Vernon parish, and that the mill will 
be ore of the largest in the south. 

The pine in this tract is of the same character as that 
which has made the reputation of the Lake Charles and 
Sabine river mills. Much interest is felt in this sale, 
aside from its magnitude, because of the fact that as 
far as is known it is the first investment made by Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser in yellow pine timber. 

Low Priced Timber, 

One of the first points in the above that will strike 
any one familiar with lumber transactions in the south 
is that the price quoted, and which is to a certain extent 
verified from other sources, is only $1 a thousand, 
whereas several transactions recently of quantities as 
high as 20,000 acres have been made on a basis of $2 
a thousand and stumpage, while many holders are 
refusing to part with their properties for less than 
$2.50 to $3 a thousaid, though probably most of those 
who are now holding for the latter price are operating 
lumbermen who are in a position to hold their timber 
indefinitely or secure that price for it by manufacture. 

Authoritative figures are not at hand, but it is 
probable that the parties from whom this purchase 
was made paid not to exceed 20 cents a thousand for the 
timber, thus realizing within perhaps ten years a profit 
of 400 percent. During this time Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
and his more intimate associates have invested very 
heavily in white pine which has paid no such percentage 
of profit. 

Though late in their purchase the buyers of this tract 
are to be congratulated on obtaining it at so low a 
figure, for $1 a thousand at the present time on timber 
of such quality as is this, so well located, and running 
so heavily te the acre—over 9,000 feet on the estimate, 
which will be largely overrun—ia substantially but half 
its value. Perhaps this is ir part due to the fact that 
a considerable portion of it belonged to an estate which 
was anxious to close it out. In fact, in this department 
is recorded still another, heavier transaction on a decid- 
edly higher basis of stumpage values. This is the sale 
of the half interest of G. Bedell Moore in the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex. Doubtless 
there, also, the seller under the circumstances accepted 
less for his holdings than they were really worth or 
than could have been secured if they had been individual 
and could have been judiciously put on the market. 

This transaction is one of the latest that is to be 
accredited to James D. Lacey & Co., of New Orleans and 
Chicago, the specialists in southern timber. It is 
rumored that this firm and the owners of the timber 
were anxious that the option, which expired on May l, 
should be allowed by those who held it to go by default, 
but the latter evidently appreciated the fact that they 
had a bargain and so closed the deal, though with but 
few days to spare. 

The report that this tramsaction has stimulated 
inquiry need not occasion surprise, for there are many 
investors in timber in this country who watch Weyer- 
haeuser transactions very closely and feel it safe to 
follow their lead. 


Michigan Money in Louisiana. 

A recent interesting sale of longleaf yellow pine 
stumpage is of a tract estimated at 200,000,000 feet in 
Caleasieu parish, Louisiana. The purchasers are Julius 
Berkey, president of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Com- 
pany, of Grard Rapids, Mich., and I. M. Clark, an exten- 
sive lumber operator of Michigan and Minnesota. This 
tract is a heavy growth of the famous Calcasieu pine 
and is considered a bargain. 

There is not very much timber left in Calcasieu or 
adjacent parishes that can be had at what might be 
called an investment price. It is one of the very finest 
longleaf districts in the south. It is a section that has 
been made famous by the output of the mills of Lake 
Charles and Westlake and northern operators are heavily 
interested in it. Among the pioneer concerns in this 
district are the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company, Per- 
kins & Miller Lumber Company, Lock, Moore & Co., amd 
others. There is undoubtedly a large amount of timber 
that can be purchased at a price, but it is a price that is 


somewhat discouraging to the ordinary investor and is 
paid with readiness only by those who are in position 
to operate. 

A Mississippi Deal. 

A recent typical sale of Mississippi longleaf pine is 
one made by John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
who personally and in connection with other Michigan 
capitalists owns a large amount of timber in that section. 
This sale was of about 20,000 acres and the price is 
said to have been on a basis of $2 stumpage. This was 
in the Pearl river section, tributary to the Illinois 
Central railroad. This is another of the exceptionally 
fine longleaf districts of the south. ‘The Butterfield 
Lumber Company, of Norfield, Miss., owns timber in 
this same section and last year it cut an average 
of over 17,500 feet an acre. Not only does the timber 
show a heavy stand, but it is of exceptionally fine 
quality. 

The Basis for Its Popularity. 

While there is much activity in the yellow pine 
timber market the number and volume of transactions 
hardly equal conditions on the Pacific coast. From 
all accounts, including reports of those who have been 
there, of correspondents and of the daily press, the 
woods are full of eastern capitalists and timber lookers 
who are investigating the timber in all the states from 
British Columbia line to Mexico. Oregon at present 
seems to be a favorite field for investment, especially 
because at the present time timber values are yet very 
low, development not having progressed as far as in 
either Washington or California; but notwithstanding 
this activity yellow pine is attracting much attention 
and is commanding prices to which as yet the Pacific 
coast timbers are strangers. This is a matter of course 
when we compare the relative locations of the two 
timbers and the principal consuming sections of the 
country. ‘The Pacific coast woods are distant; the 
southern timbers are relatively near. While it is a 
haul of only 400 to 1,000 miles to the leading markets 
of the country from the yellow pine manufacturing 
districts it is a haul of 1,500 to 3,000 miles from the 
coast to the same important consuming centers. 

It is a foregone conclusion that, excepting for the 
rather extreme west and northwestern markets, yellow 
pine will first find a market and will be first in demand. 
The higher prices are due to this fact and also to the 
lower freight rates. While these facts may be admitted 
as concerning yellow pine and cypress, they are no reflec- 
tion whatever on the quality of the Pacific coast product, 
which is growing in demand and extending its field of 
distribution to the east as rapidly as the decline in the 
output of white pine and the advancing values of 
yellow pine will permit its extended use. 

The Pacific coast lumber mills are today in excellent 
shape, with the demand fully up to their capacity, but 
the output as yet is insignificant as compared with the 
amount of timber, and consequently, except as to certain 
districts, Pacific coast investments are for the future 
and on that basis are attracting the attention of the 
capitalists with money that they can afford to tie up 
for perhaps a decade, when they will be assured ten- 
fold returns, Investments which promise immediate 
returns are more common in the south, and for that 
reason there is a special activity in that section, with 
prices proportionately higher than prevail in the west. 





LOOKING THROUGH TENNESSEE, 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 30.—A party of capitalists, 
mostly from Indiana, were in the city yesterday. They 
were entertained at dinner by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Governor McMillan, Mayor Head, President Col- 
lier, of the Chamber of Commerce, and others made 
speeches. A member of the party stated that the object 
of their tour was to investigate the material resources 
of the south, especially with regard to timber invest- 
ments contiguous to the line of the Tennessee River 
Transportation & Trading Company, in which most of 
the visitors are interested. It is the intention of this 
company to expand its business in the near future and 
also to interest capitalists and others in Southern enter- 
prises. 

A number of the party spoke favorably of the field 
for investment presented by Tennessee. E. A. Shafer, 
manager of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the northern district of Indiana, said: 
“We are down here to find opportunities for good 
investments, and in this line I am peculiarly pleased 
and impressed with Nashville and other parts of Ten- 
nessee through which we have passed.” 

W. Stover, secretary of the Tenneseee River 
Transportation & Trading Company, said: “At no dis- 
tant date we hope to have our boats on the Cumberland 
and land them at the Nashville wharf.” 

The list of visitors included the following: 

From South Bend—D. McHenry, president Tennessee 
River Transportation Company; J. W. Matthews, vice 
president of the same company; C. W. Stover, secretary of 
the same company and general manager of the American 
Malt Cream & Drug Company; Charles L. Millhouse, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Tennessee River Transpor- 
tation Company; Judge Walter A. Funk, judge of the St. 
Joseph circuit court; Myron Campbell, cashier of the South 


Bend National bank; Louis Pfeiffer, proprietor of the Wind- 
sor hotel; Edward W. Schafer, an insurance man ; 


John 
Brown, auditor of St. Ye 4 county; Frederick A. Miller, 
gutter of the Tribune; C. A. 
mes. : 


McDonald, city editor of the 





From Chicago—David Meyers, of the Santa Fe railway; 
William Hood, of the Board of Trade; J. B. Taylor, dry 
goods merchant. 

From Peoria, Ill.—Dr. F. M. Madison. 

From St. Louis, Mo.—George C. Chambers, passenger agent 
of the Santa Fe railway. 





LARGE ARKANSAS HOLDINGS. 


So prominent have some concerns become as whole- 
sale distributers of lumber that the fact that they may 
be large holders of timber and heavy manufacturers gets 
to be ignored by the trade. Such a concern is the St, 
Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company. Its 
customers deal with it through its main office at St, 
Louis and know little or nothing about its mills. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is one of the heaviest 
timber holding concerns in Arkansas, where it has four 
large mills and eighty-nine miles of railroad. On page 
99 is a map showing the location of its timber, rail- 
road and mills, which make it, in connection with its 
thoroughly organized and progressive selling depart- 
ment, one of the strongest institutions from every stand- 
point engaged in the yellow pine business. 





CHANGE IN THE LUTCHER & MOORE LUMBER 
COMPANY OWNERSHIP. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall the 
sale of the cypress interests of G. Bedell Moore, of the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Company, Lutcher, La., about 
a year ago. It is now in order to announce that 
Mr. Moore has also sold his yellow pine timber and 
manufacturing interests in the well known Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex., and this latter 
transaction will be recognized as perhaps the largest 
trade of its kind ever recorded in the southwest. 

G. Bedell Moore, vice president of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company, on Wednesday, April 24, sold 
to that company his entire pine land and milling inter- 
ests, comprising his interest in the pine lands of Lutcher 
& Moore in Louisiana and Texas, in the booms and tram 
road of that firm, and his interest in the manufacturing 
plant of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, and will 
retire from active participation in the lumber manu- 
facturing industry. The final papers were signed and 
acknowledged at Lake Charles, La., after midnight, April 
24, the parties going over on the night train and return- 
ing to Orange at 5 o’clock the next morning. 

The sale includes his half interest in about 235,000 
acres of pine lands situated in Calcasieu and Vernon par- 
ishes, Louisiana, and Newton county, Texas, the Gulf, 
Sabine & Red River railroad, which supplies the 
mill with timber, and the main line of which 


extends twenty miles into the pineries, the immense booms 
on the Sabine river owned by Lutcher & Moore, and the saw 





a li, 
G. BEDELL MOORE, 
of Orange, Tex. 


and planing mills, dry kilns, lumber yards, barges and ves- 
sels at Orange. Mr. Moore will devote his time to his rall- 
road and other interests exclusively. 

Mr. Moore is president of the Orange & Northwestern 
railroad and of the Orange Rice Mill Company, both of 
which enterprises he will Fo cowde and both of which mean 
much for the prosperity of Orange. He retains his interest 
in the West Orange lands of Lutcher & Moore, an addition 
to the city of Orange, which has been rapidly settled up 
within the past year. It is the intention of Messrs. Lutcher 
and Moore to begin operations for oil in West Orange just 
as Cg? as contracts for the work can be made. 

th Mr. Moore’s retirement from the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, Dr. E Brown becomes identified wit 
the firm. He is now one of the principal owners and a 
eget of Sag Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Company, ° 
son, La. 

G. Bedell Moore became identified with the lumber as 
ests of Texas twenty-four years ago, when, with . 
Lutcher, he embarked in the manufacture of lumber # 
Orange. At that time the largest mill in this section ny . 
daily penne A of 15,000 feet, and now their mammoth _ 
has a capacity of over 200,000 feet oanty. and its produ rod 
are marketed in every country where yellow pine lumber 
used to any extent. 

Seven years after their first mill was built at Ona 
Lutcher & Moore built and put in operation the Gulf, wo 
& Red River railroad, for the purpose of bringing pine 
timber in from the pineries to tide water on the Sa ~~ 
river. There is a strong probability of this road be n 
extended into Orange at an early date and forming the ¢o 
nogag, as with an important trunk line on the east. cid 

W. H. Stark, secretary-treasurer of the Lutcher & of 
Lumber Company, who has had the active managemen 
the company’s affairs for some time, will continue to me 
the destinies of that company and with his shrewd Le the 
ability and sound judgment will keep that company /2 
front ranks of southern lumber manufacturers. Com- 

Mr. Moore retires from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber a 
pany one of the wealthiest and most successful men = 
engaged in the lumber business, and his active manage 
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of his large railroad, rice milling and oil interests in this 
section will mean the permanent prosperity and advance- 
Orange. 
—Ss CHAELES, La., April 27.—If anyone doubts that 
there are great deals in real estate being made in western 
Calcasieu parish, where oil indications for years have been 
of the stronger character, the doubt should be dissipated, 
for at 1 o'clock last night the clerical force of Clerk H. C. 
Gill’s office completed the copying of the deed for filing one 
of the largest transactions in land transfer which this sec- 


tion has ever witnessed. G. Bedell Moore, of Orange, Texas, 
sells to the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company of the same 
town an undivided half interest in the lands owned by the 
company in the parishes of Calcasieu and Vernon, in Louis- 
iana, and jn the counties of Sabine, Jasper, Orange and 
Newton, Texas, comprisin pag thousands of acres. The 
price paid by Lutcher & Moore is $1,625,000, of which one- 
tenth, or $162,500, is cash. The witnesses to this trans- 
action are D. R. Swift and Dosite Vincent, and the revenue 
stamps cost $1,625. 





THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Preparing for the Annual Meeting of the National Association—Indiana Hardwood Men to 
Meet May 16—A Mammoth Walnut Tree—Recent Concentration of the Ritter 
Interests—Conditions at Memphis, Nashville and Elsewhere. 





PREPARING FOR THE NATIONAL ANNUAL. 

Committees are still actively at work arranging a 
program for the annual meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association to be held at the Auditorium 
hotel in this city on Thursday and Friday, May 23 and 
24, It is understood that the program will include 
some of the most important subjects that have been 
brought up at any meeting of the association and of 
interest to hardwood lumbermen in all sections of the 
country. The program committee is acting in conjunc- 
tion with the officers of the National association and 
members may rest assured that their time will be well 
occupied while in the city. 

On the evening of the first day the Hoo-Hoo conca- 
tenation will be held, commencing at 9 o’clock, prepar- 
atory to which B. Arthur Johnson will deliver his illus- 
trated lecture on “First Things in Hoo-Hoo,” a lecture 
which he has not given before in this city. On Fri- 
day evening the banquet will be given at the Audito- 
rium hotel and the committee in charge, composed of 
©. L. Adler, A. J. McCausland and Max Sondheimer, 
promises one of the most enjoyable feasts that has ever 
been set before a party of lumbermen. A list of toasts 
is being prepared and quite a number of the eminent 
lumbermen of the country will be on hand to respond. 
It has been conceded from the outset that Max Sond- 
heimer would serve in the position of toastmaster, so 
that something unusually good may be anticipated in 
the line of repartee and persiflage. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Hard- 
wood Lumber Exchange will be held at the new rooms, 
1109 Fort Dearborn building, on Saturday, at 1:30 
p.m., at which time more or less discussion concerning 
the National association meeting will be entertained, 
aside from the routine business of the exchange. 





INDIANA HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN. 

J. M. Pritchard, 1025 Lewis street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, announces on behalf of President Burkholder 
that a meeting of the association will be held at the 
Grand Hotel, Indianapolis, May 16, at 2 p. m., to discuss 
the various phases of the hardwood situation and some 
things in particular just now that are of importance 
and interest. It is hoped that there will be a full 
attendance of the membership of the association and 
that those eligible, but not now members, will come to 
the meeting prepared to join it. 





A MAMMOTH WALNUT TREE. 


The walnut timber of the United States is fast disap- 
pearing, in fact has already disappeared as a broad 
commercial proposition, in most sections of the country. 
While there is some walnut in the virgin forests of the 
Appalachians, in northern Mississippi, in Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma, the old recognized walnut districts 
have practically been exhausted except as for small 
bunches of timber remaining in the farmers’ wood lots 
or groves. In the aggregate this amounts to consid- 
erable, and a number of saw mills are run on walnut 
almost or quite exclusively from supplies which are 
brought perhaps from a dozen states. 

Buyers for American mills, American exporters and 
foreign parties traverse the country looking up walnut 
timber. They do not despise an isolated tree, for good 
walnut is so high in price on the stump that a single 
tree may repay a journey of a hundred miles. Offers 
are so tempting nowadays that most holders cannot 
resist them, but once in a while is found some man who 
has a bunch of timber in which he takes pride and 
which he will not sell. 

Such was the case of James Moore, who owned a 
magnificent bunch of timber about five miles from 
Bryan, Ohio. During his life Mr. Moore refused to sell 





this bunch of timber, although many parties had made 
him liberal offers for it. Since his death, which occurred 
recently, the administrator of his estate has disposed 
of the land and there was naturally strong competition 
among the walnut exporters to secure some of the mag- 
nificent trees standing in this grove. 

One of these trees, which has just been cut, is believed 
to have been the largest walnut tree in Ohio and one of 
the largest now left in the country. We give a repro- 
duction of a photograph of this tree taken after it 
fell, with some of the branches lopped off. This tree 
measured a little over eight feet in diameter at the 
stump, and the body of the tree, suitable for cutting 
into logs, was seventy-four feet long. This will make 
two carloads of export logs, in addition to a large 
quantity of squares which will be cut from the limbs. 





CENTERED IN ONE CORPORATION. 

According to press dispatches, W. M. Ritter, the big 
poplar operator, has concentrated all of his extensive 
interests into one organization, announcement being 
made of the incorporation at Columbus, O., on Satur- 
day last of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, and 
comprising the following plants which have heretofore 
been under Mr. Ritter’s control: The Panther Hard- 
wood Lumber Company and W. M. Ritter, operating 
extensively in McDowell county, West Virginia, with 
headquarters at Welch; the Knox Creek Lumber Com- 
pany, operating in Buchanan county, Virginia, Pike 
county, Kentucky, and Mingo county, West Virginia; 
the Ritter Lumber Company, which is _ operating 
in white pine in Mitchell, Burke and Caldwell 
counties in North Carolina. Mr. Ritter, by the 
way, has lately been shipping considerable white 
pine from the south to northern points and 
is said to have caused quite a sensation among northern 
producers of white pine by furnishing the trade along 
the Ohio river with an article that is accepted by them 
as being just about as good as the northern variety. 
He is, in fact, making a specialty of southern white 
pine, it being reported that he now controls close to 50 
percent of the output in the south. The capital stock 
of the new concern is $1,000,000, and it is said that 
fully 200,000 acres of timberlands are included in the 
deal. The officers are: President, W. M. Ritter; vice 
president, Isaac T. Mann; secretary, James L. Hammill, 
and treasurer, C. W. Seaman. 





MATTERS AT MEMPHIS. 

Mempuis, TenN., April 30.—All the mills in this city 
are running full time except that of the Memphis Saw 
Mill Company (KE. E. Taenzer, president), which will 
start its mill as soo as a sufficient supply of logs shall 
accumulate on its mill yard, while Russe & Burgess will 
shut down today for some much needed repairs and to 
install some new machinery. It is reported that this 
mill will run on a double shift when it shall resume 
operations, which will be in about thirty days. This cer- 
tainly indicates that business has not gore to the demni- 
tion bow wows in this section. 

As stated in last week’s letter, particular attention is 
now being paid to the Mississippi river, which came to a 
stand last Thursday and after showing a rise of one- 
tenth of a foot on one day went up six inches the next, 
and now is rising at the rate of over half an inch an 
hour. The old river men, who of course know it all, 
estimate that the high stage will be from 33 to 35 feet, 
while Captain Winslow, of the United States engineers, 
appears to think that 35 feet will be only a good start; 
he indicates that in his opinion the river will reach a 
stage of 37 or 38 feet, and if he is correct, somebody is 
going to get hurt. 

While domestic trade is in a healthy condition, export 
business leaves much to be desired. Reports from 
















































A GIANT WALNUT RECENTLY CUT NEAR BRYAN, OHIO. 





England and the continent are very gloomy and in some 
cases remind one of the conditions existing in this 
country after the panic of 1893. London reports a 
plethora of 4-4 quartered white oak and black walnut, 
with the further information that ash is not wanted at 
all. To those not familiar with conditions abroad the 
following quotation may be of interest as a money saver 
and will apply largely to all European markets: 


One of the most important European markets for Ameri- 
can hardwoods is the capital of the United Kingdom. Con- 
signments converge at this center from all parts of the 
North American continent, and the banks of the Thames 
are the as a for considerable quantities of the 
good, bad and indifferent lumber our transatlantic friends 
appear so anxious to quit. As a consequence, there is not 
for a good part of the stock any standard of value which it 
would be possible to compare with shippers’ quotations. 
Regular, well known, reliable shipments, of course, have 
their recognized value, and are easy of sale up to the limit 
of consumption. For what may be termed outside stocks, 
say in oak and walnut, dealers may have different rates 
quoted by various offerers on the same day for parcels of 
precisely similar descriptions and dimensions, and the 
apparently indifferent buyer has only to bide his time to 
get a bargain parcel at his own valuation. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 30.—Local dealers are full 
of orders and trade is running smoothly. Quartered 
oak shows more improvement than anything else. Com- 
mon oak is still slow. As an indication of how orders 
are coming in, Love, Boyd & Co. received an order 
for twenty cars of l-inch common poplar from one con- 
cern the other day, and the day following an order for 
forty cars of poplar. All dealers are getting in orders 
faster than they can fill them. Prices are firm. 

William H. Knox, of Cabenes & Company, New York, 
exporters, has been in the city within the past few 
days, making arrangements for a connection at Nash- 
ville. 

R. P. Baer, of R. P. Baer 
in the city making purchases. 

The Davidson-Benedict people report business all that 
could be expected. They are receiving some export 
orders, although they do not make a specialty of this 
but operate more extensively in the home market, which 
is more active. 

The crest of the flood in the river was reached last 
week and the river since then has been falling. An im- 
mense quantity of timber came down. 

The Crandall Toy Company, of Pennsylvania, which 
recently bought 30,000 acres of timber land in Murray 
and adjoining counties in Georgia, has begun grading a 
railroad from Dalton to penetrate the property pur- 
chased. It is not yet decided whether the company’s 
factory will be erected at Chattanooga, Tenn., or at 
Dalton, Ga. 


& Co., Baltimore, is 





CINCINNATI HARDWOOD NOTES. 

CINCINNATI, OuI0, April 30.—People in the hardwood 
trade in this city say that business has been for the 
last month and is now on the whole very satisfactory, 
with the outlook extremely promising. The flood has 
held back things somewhat and affected some of the 
local plants, but has after all had little evil effect. 

John Dulweber & Co say that prices have an upward 
tendency on the better grades but that low grades are 
unsettled and are being offered at unsteady prices. 
They could take care of more orders, but this month 
has been more satisfactory than the first three months of 
the year. 

There seems to be no great amount of stock with the 
smaller mills of the country, but there is a good supply 
on hand at the yards here and stocks in general are not 
much broken. 

J. P. Hanna, of Wiborg, Hanna & Co., says that he 
thinks the spring trade so far has been about the same 
as that of the same period of last year. They are high 
and dry so that the flood has not affected them. They are 
working their new planing mill sixteen hours a day, 
trying to keep up with their orders for dressed poplar 
and yard stock generally. They have one of the most 
complete plants there is in the poplar business, and it 
puts Wiborg, Hanna & Co. in a position to handle 
practically any kind of an order that comes to them. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 
VALLEY VIEW, Ky., April 29.—There is no promounced 
activity in the hardwood market at this place, yet our 
mills report a fair, steady business, with a good strength 
underneath it. We have about an average stock of pop- 
lar, which is the kind most handled here. The supply 
will almost be out by the middle of summer. Our mills 
have not yet started up from the shut-down on account 
of the high water, but will probably start next week. 
M. F, WHARTON. 


THE PROSPECTS BRIGHT. 


TORRENT, Ky. April 29—At present we have all the 
orders that we can handle with reasonable promptness, 
and at fair prices. All classes of dry hardwood lum- 
ber in shipping condition appear to be very scarce. We 
expect a large trade this season, as the prospects in this 
part of the country appear to be very bright for a nice 
business. Day & CONGLETON LUMBER COMPANY. 








PAPO 


Under date of April 1 Hesse & Co., general lumber 
agents at Amsterdam and Groningen, Holland, issued 
a circular advising that J. Douwes and O. Steenstra, 
both gentlemen who for many years have been con- 
nected with that firm, have been authorized to do busi- 
ness in the name of the firm, and autograph duplicates 
of these gentlemen’s signatures are appended to the cir- 
culars. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





The Washington Shingle Weavers’ Strike—Great Britain Ignoring British Columbia [lills—The 
Government Tests of Coast Fir—A Big Flume Project in Oregon—Protests Against 
Improvements of Unnavigable Streams— Redwood Selling Con- 
ditions to be Radically Improved. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SearrLe, Wasu., April 27.—Lumber and _ shingle 
manufacturers in this state are watching with interest 
the outcome of the shingle mill strike alomg the Seattle 
& International railway north of this city. At the 
present time the mills in’ Everett, Snohomish, Edge- 
court, Arlington, Machias, Pilchuck, Big Lake, McMur- 
ray and Clear Lake are tied up, and the strike threat- 
ens to spread unless concerted action on the part of all 
mills in the state shall be taken quickly. It is quite 
probable that a close down of all the mills in the state 
will be recommended at a meeting of shingle manufac- 
turers to be held at Snohomish on Monday next. In 
the meanwhile shingle weavers’ unions are being organ- 
ized all over the state, and the close down will prob- 
ably end the strike. The strike originated at Ballard 
three weeks ago, wher the knot sawyers asked for an 
advance in wages. This was granted and immediately 
the packers struck, but the mill men closed their mills, 
and inside of a week the strike was at an end. Then 
the strike was ordered at Parker Bros. & Hiatt’s mill, 
at’ Pilchuck, and spread to Machias, Snohomish and 
Everett. The backbone of the strike was in a fair way 
of being broken when two mills at Machias and one at 
Everett gave im and granted the raise, This strength- 
ened the position of the strikers, and at several other 
mills the employees struck out of sympathy. Aside, 
however, from the strike among the shingle weavers, 
who, by the way, receive better wages than any other 
class of skilled labor, it is feared the strike will spread 
to the saw mills and logging camps. A mill men’s 
union has been formed in Seattle, and last week leaders 
of the carpenters’ union visited the local mills and 
endeavored to urionize them, but the mill men refused 
to talk to them. The sash and door workers, too, 
have served notice that they will expect a 9-hour day 
and 10 hours’ pay on June 1. All in all, the labor 
troubles will not be the least this year, if present indi- 
cations count for anything. 

The regular monthly meeting of the directors of the 
Pacfiie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
held in the Rainier-Grand hotel, this city, yesterday 
afternoon. The following were present: 

James EB. Bell, Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Everett. 

i. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 

Charles BE. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

M. M. Cole and W. V. Rice, Rice Lumber Company, Everett. 

c. F. White, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis. 

1), A. Nickerson, Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., Everett. 

George Salt, Moran Bros, Company, Seattle. 

I’. W. Charles, Stimson Mill Company, Ballard. 

A. 8S. Kerry, Kerry Mill Company, Seattle. 

The principal business transacted was the ve 
of plans for a state building at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. The building is to be two stories high and 
will be unique. The outside walls are to be of sec- 
tions of fir logs 6 feet in diameter amd 8 inches thick, 
placed on ends. The main entrance will be cut into a 
14-foot section of spruce. The interior will be hand- 
somely finished in natural woods. The building will 
be erected by contributions from the mill men and 
loggers. The committee having the matter im charge 
consists of James E. Bell, C. F. White, A. S. Kerry, 
J. A. Veness and C. E. Hill, who are to appoint a compe- 
tent man to represent the lumber interests at the 
exposition. 

Important tests of the strength of fir are being made 
at the Bremerton naval station by Naval Constructor 
Frank W. Hibbs. Among the firms contributimg sam- 
ples of wood so far are: St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, Moran Bros. Company, Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company, Stimson Mill Company, North- 
western Lumber Company, Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Puget Lumber Company, Port Blakeley Mill 
Company, Bell-Nelson Mill Company, Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, and the Rice Lumber Company. These tests are 
the most thorough ever made by either the govermment 
or private individuals. 

The dry kiln of D. J. Cain & Company’s shingle mill 
at Bothell, sixteen miles north of Seattle, on the Seat- 
tle & International railway, was totally destroyed by 
fire yesterday. The loss is estimated at $2,500; fully 
insured. 

W. V. Rice, a resident of Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
president of the Rice Lumber Company, Everett, is vis- 
iting his firm’s interests. 

The Western Shingle Compary’s plant at Edmonds, 
on the Great Northern railway, sixteen miles north of 
this city, was completely destroyed by fire last Tuesday 
afternoon. The loss is estimated at $12,000; insured 
for about $4,000. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company is rebuilding 
its kilns recently destroyed by fire. The whole plant 
is being fitted by automatic sprinkles and other fire 
protection is being added. 

The Washington Lumber Company, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, which owns a large quantity of timber land on 
McDonald creek, in Clallam county, will shortly begin 
the erection of a saw mill of 100,000 feet daily capacity. 
J. P. Hawkes, a member of the company, is superin- 
tending the work. 

A. W. Huttig, a well known sash and door manu- 
facturer of Muscatine, Iowa, is in the city. He holds 
considerable stock im the Hotel Denny, a magnificent 


structure built ten years ago, but not opened on account 
of litigation. Mr. Huttig’s visit is for the purpose of 
leasing the hotel to some responsible person. 

C. H. Crane, of Lewis & Crane, wholesalers of this 
city, has returned from an extended eastern dy 

Vicegerent Snark Calder purposes holding Hoo-Hoo 
concaterations at Aberdeen and South Bend in the near 
future. 

R. D. Inman, of Inman, Poulsen & Co., Portland, was 
on the sound the first part of the week. 

The Sutherland Mill Company has succeeded Tay- 
lor & Sons in this city. The firm operates a saw mill 
on Lake Washington and caters to the local trade exclu- 
sively. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WASH., April 26.—The wooden British bark 
Still Water will arrive up at Tacoma Sunday and will 
load a cargo of lumber at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company’s wharves for Cape Town, South Africa. 
The lumber is purchased by and is for the use of the 
British government im South Africa. During the past 
few months a number of similar lumber cargoes have 
been loaded at Tacoma, Port Blakeley and other sound 
ports for South Africa. One cargo taken during the 
past few weeks consisted almost wholly of timbers to 
be used in bridge building and railway work in the re- 
construction of the lines destroyed in the war with the 
Boers. The British government is also buying lumber at 
Tacoma and neighboring ports to be used for government 
buildings in South Africa and for other government uses, 
the whole extent of British purchases to date aggregat- 
ing several million feet. It is reported by the Victoria, 
B. C., papers that the British Columbia lumber manu- 
facturers are planning to enter a formal protest against 
their government purchasing lumber in foreign ports. 
So far as the manufacturers from whom the British gov- 
ernment is now buying are concerned, these purchases 
are looked upon merely as additional proof that Puget 
sound lumber can be secured from Tacoma and neigh- 
boring manufacturers at a satisfactory price and that 
the lumber is of the quality the British want, or they 
would not buy. The Still Water will take a cargo in the 
neighborhood of 1,000,000 feet. 

President Cheseborough, of the Tacoma Mill Company, 
will arrive in the city today. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, who went east a few weeks ago for medical 
treatment, is recovering rapidly and is expected home 
from St. Paul in a few days. 

Centralia advices state that the Fowler-Boyer Lumber 
Company has sold all its standing timber to the H. H. 
Martin Lumber Company and will look for a new loca- 
tion for its mill. 

The big warehouse being built by the Northern Pa- 
cific railway, extending the Eleventh street warehouses, 
is rapidly nearing completion, as is also the work of 
dredging out and widening the channel in front of these 
warehouses. The filled in tide lands across this channel 
are to be occupied by freight sheds and warehouses. As 
soon as the big dredger shall be through in this west 
channel it will begin work on the channel on the east 
side of these filled in tide lands, which, when completed, 
will add greatly to the wharf facilities of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company’s plant. At present a long 
wharf extends out to deep water. Piling is being driven 
for the east channel of the tide lands and it is intended 
to have a channel of sufficient depth to permit ocean 
steamers being loaded at any point along the St. Paul 
mill wharf from its present deep water end up to within 
a comparatively few feet of the Eleventh street bridge. 

But one cargo shipment of lumber was sent out from 
Tacoma during the past week, being 375,000 feet shipped 
by the Tacoma Mill Company to Oakland on the schooner 
Marion. 

Senator A. G. Foster is out of the city for a few days 
on business and will return in the company of Col. 
Griggs, whom he will meet en route home. These gentle- 
men will be met in Chicago by Harry G. Foster, of this 
eity, son of the senator, who will open an office in Chi- 
cago for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and 
conduct the sales department formerly handled by the 
late George P. Hatch, of Dubuque, Iowa. 

Charles H. Jones, one of the trustees of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, has bought a controlling 
interest in the Northwestern Lumber Company, of Ho- 
quiam, one of the largest and best plants on Grays har- 
bor. Mr. Jones is president of the new company; George 
H. Emerson remains as vice president and general man- 
ager and John F. Soule, who has been assistant man- 
ager, also remains. Captain A. F. Simpson, of San 
Francisco, disposes of his interest in the company. The 
Northwestern Lumber Company, besides operating large 
saw and shingle mills and a box factory, does the prin- 
cipal towing business on Grays harbor and owns large 
timber holding. The saw mill, built a few years ago, is 
a thoroughly modern plant. 

The North End Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by J. C. Buchanan, president and manager; 
George H. Reade, secretary and treasurer, and A. Mc- 
Lain. The company will build a saw mill on tide water 
between the old town and the smelter. The mill will be 
equipped with a double circular and will have a capacity 


of about 40,000 feet daily. Messrs. Buchanan and Reade 
have been in the timber business on the coast for some 
years, the former having been with the Western Shingle 
Company for the last three years. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 28.—The Northern Pacific rajl- 
way at Lewiston, Idaho, last Wednesday filed script on 
10,000 acres of white pine in the Clearwater country, 
The company now owns 60,000 acres on the south side of 
the North Fork of the river and is extending its hold- 
ings. It will keep its big force of timber cruiserg in 
the field all summer and will extend its selections to the 
Bitter Root divide on the headwater of the North Fork, 
The total area of the unappropriated white pine belt 
lying along the North Fork and including the head- 
waters of the St. Maries river is estimated at 1,000,000 
acres, 

Portland parties have recently secured control of 
about 70,000,000 feet of yellow fir timber about five 
miles south of Clatskanie and are arranging to build a 
flume to bring it out to the railroad. If no obstacles 
present the enterprise will be under way early in the 
summer. 

Some of the small saw mill men are protesting against 
the newly enacted law which authorizes individuals or 
corporations to improve unnavigable streams for use in 
the transportation of logs, lumber, wood etc., and giving 
to such parties control of the stream and the right to fix 
rates thereon. The Spaulding Bros. Lumbering Com- 
pany, which has recently secured several thousand acres 
of land at the headwaters of the Luckiamute river, says 
that the rates proposed under the new law will cost it 
$50,000 before it will clean its tract of logs. This con- 
cern and A. N. Moores, representing the Capitol Lun- 
bering Company, of Salem, appeared before the Benton 
county court last week and entered a protest against 
the enforcement of the law. The only restraint placed on 
the levying of charges is in a clause which says that 
rates shall be reasonable. 

A movement is on foot for the establishment of a ship 
yard in this city for the construction of a number of 
large flat bottomed schooners to be used in the lumber 
carrying trade. One prominent lumber company is re- 
ported to have offered to supply the material for con- 
struction and take stock in a number of vessels in pay- 
ment therefor, and it is thought that the enterprise will 
be started without much difficulty. 

A local mill last week cut for a wharf contractor in 
San Francisco several sticks which were big enough to 
place on exhibition. They were 110 feet long and 8 by 
24 inches thick, 

Portland saw mills are turning out 1,200,000 feet of 
lumber daily and do not seem to have any difficulty in 
disposing of it. Under the new price schedule there is 
a little better opportunity for profit in the business and 
loggers are not securing everything above the actual cost 
of production. 

Plans and specifications for the new mill to take the 
place of the Clatsop Mill Company’s plant at Astoria, 
destroyed by fire, have been prepared and the work of 
construction will shortly begin. The new mill will be 
slightly larger than the old one and will have a daily 
capacity of 120,000 feet. Pending the construction of the 
new mill the company is running the Smith mill at Ra- 
nier, under lease, at its full capacity. 

The Portland & Asiatic liner Indravelli, sailing this 
morning for Hong Kong, has aboard, in addition to her 
other cargo, over 400,000 feet of lumber for the Chinese 
port. This shipment brings the April transpacific lum- 
ber exports from Portland up to over 6,000,000 feet. The 
Pacific Export Lumber Company, which has handled the 
most of this business, has secured under a time charter 
the big British steamship Palatinia and will load her 
with lumber at Portland for ports in the far east. p 

The storage boom of the Clatsop Mill Company in the 
Lewis & Clark river broke adrift Saturday night and 
about 700 spruce logs went adrift, many of the logs 
going out to sea, : 

A new factory is being erected by the Star Box Fac 
tory on the site of the old Pennoyer mill in South Port 
land, adjoining the new saw mill plant of the Portland 
Lumbering & Manufacturing Company. The latter con- 
cern is running full time and turning out a big lot of 
lumber for both rail and cargo orders, P 

Patton & Holsche have just started a small mill in 4 
big tract of yellow fir west of Forest Grove, Ore. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, Car., April 27.—Conditions in the 
state are improving little by little, but as there 1s such a 
large room for this the changes have been scarcely notice 
able. In manufacturing and wholesale ranks this 1m- 
provement is prompted by the entrance of eastern capital: 
ists into the redwood field who are disgusted with the 
antediluvian methods in force in the majority of the red- 
wood mills and their offices. This has given rise to the 
introduction of entirely new methods in certain ere | 
while the mill management has been altered so that . 
the work is departmental, an innovation which will wor 
wonders in the redwood. field. 

The entrance of Hammond into the Humboldt county 
field changes the entire status of the trade conditions 
affecting that locality and also this city’s. He — 
content with the mediocre and everything has oe 
rg) in connection with the operation of the pe 
Mill & Lumber Company. The intentions of Mr. h to 
mond have not been fully outlined, but it is enoug . 
say that redwood selling conditions are changeé ect 
good and all. The alterations will not materially aff 
the local San Francisco lumber market, for anyon 
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would be foolish to make a try even for sales here, as 
prices are at their lowest ebb and show no signs of 
nearby improvement. ‘The Vance mill will enter the 
eastern field and will have a capacity so increased as to 
handle all orders for eastern shipment as they may come 
into the offices. This attitude will be an excellent stim- 
ulus to the state’s redwood manufacturers. 

The retail trade in lumber throughout this city and 
its suburbs is in a most deplorable state. Prices are 
away below what they should be and no remedy seems 
possible at this stage. In the past, the inferior yards 
have all joined the various associations formed for 
advancement and the maintenance of better prices, but 
the moment such betterment was approached these same 
small and useless dealers would commence their insid- 
ious cutting of the prices they swore to observe. By 
this means retailers otherwise unable to gain or hold 
trade would secure the cream of the orders from the 
better concerns which were faithfully observing the 
contract of their pool organization. The latter have 
now decided that no more will they give play to their 
emotions but will wage a relentless quotation war upon 
the disagreeable members of the trade. In time this 
will bring about a correct result but in the meantime 
it is hard on the companies which are almost giving 
away materials. It would be correct to place the stay- 
ing period of the disaffected parties about ten weeks 
from now, when they will be brought to terms. 

In pine, spruce and fir there is hardly any difference 
from the manufacturers’ plight in the redwood lines. 
Prices are gone and freights and the middlemen eat up 
the profits of the mill plant. Sugar pine manufacturers 
alone are making money and it would be an Utopian 
state of affairs if the redwood, pine, spruce and fir 
manufacturers could gain the same prices. 

G. P. Hartley and Hugh McArthur, of Redwood City, 
have sold for $19,000 their shingle mill to J. F. Parkin- 
son, of Palo Alto, together with 903 acres of choice 
timber land in their vicinity. The new owners will take 
immediate steps to log the land, as the timber is of an 
excellent quality. This is only one of many timber 
deals, for eastern and local capitalists are making the 
most of the present in purchasing lands for future oper- 
ations. Prices for Humboldt lands have advanced almost 
100 percent and the possibilities are that before the 
end of 1901 there will be but little timber for specula- 
tion left in California. 

On April 15 the Union Lumber Company, of Fort 
Bragg, began work on its new planing mill. The new 
building will be a very important adjunct to this mod- 
ern plant and will enable the company to fill the eastern 
and other orders which are accumulating on its hands. 
The building will be 66x114 feet and will be situated 
next to the new dry kiln. The Union is making a strong 
play for eastern orders and when it shall have com- 
pleted its order for 450,000 feet for the Anheuser-Busch 
people at St. Louis it will be in a position to handle 
any and all orders from the eastern or other localities. 

The Albion Lumber Company is making rapid strides 
in its mill construction at Albion and another few weeks 
should see the plant in operation. 

The West Side Flume & Lumber Company continues 
its splendid record of the earlier part of the year and 
1901 will be a record breaker for the sugar pine prod- 
ucts of this company. The company is gradually im- 
proving its system and with the perfected one insti- 
tuted there is no doubt that the company will be most 
successful in its operations. 

Sugar and California white pine mill owners and 
manufacturers are at work on a combination similar in 
its lines and objects to the one formed by the pine 
box manufacturers. There is no reason why this should 
not be successful as the manufacturers interested are 
noted for their common sense and business acumen—but 
then this is a tender, delicate subject to discuss before 
some factors in lumber manufacture in this state. 





POINTERS ON THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST. 


An interesting booklet has recently been issued by A. 
l. Craig, general passenger agent of the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, entitled “Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Their Resources.” 

A great many people in the northwest and not a few 
elsewhere have in the years past read many interesting 
contributions to the press from the pen of the inimita- 
ble P. Donan, and it is he who has written this interest- 
ing booklet, describing as only he can the wonders of the 
great western wonderland. The booklet is freely illus- 
trated with fine halftone engravings of various scenic 
and industrial views of these three great western states. 
One chapter in particular is devoted to the “Forest 
Giants” and starts out with the following paragraph: 

Pe Seece ferecm of merchantable timber on the globe 
are the grandest in thelr unbroken extent, im the gigaatle alae 
of thelr trees and in their value for ali the industrial and 
commercial uses of men 1 The “bi trees” of Calife ni h 

n. ornia have 


ong been classed among the wonders of the world, but they 


ta too few except for show pieces and, even at their 
arboritesn® hugest, are little more marvelous than the 


over th rm giants whose mighty arms wave far skyward 
W. ousands on thousands of square miles in Oregon and 


ashington. 

This chapter contains a great deal of information 
wearding the timber resources of the North Pacific 
pri states and it is written in a most entertaining 
ote A considerable space is devoted to the description 
Veil ¢ Plant, flume and manner of operating of the Bridal 
thea Peering Company, at Bridal Veil, Ore., a descrip- 
ps. Which recently appeared im the AMERICAN LuM- 
Wdiatdate Readers of the LUMBERMAN who are at all 
being d in the western country and its marvelous re- 
ana find much of value in this little booklet, 
wae which will be sent on receipt of 6 cents in 

mps by A. L. Craig, Portland, Ore. 


The Ohio Field. 


FEATURES OF QUEEN CITY TRADE. 

CINCINNATI, Ouro, April 29.—The Ohio river flood of 
the past ten days retarded trade generally. Many fac- 
tories were forced to shut down and many were obliged 
to curtail output considerably by reason of the water 
encroachments, and shipments were irregular or cut off 
altogether. All this is now over, however, and lumber 
interests are practically free from flood disadvantages, 
and with a day or two more of sunshine all traces of 
the overflow will have disappeared. 

The EK. D. Albro Company was forced to close down 
all of last week and when the flood first began to show 
signs of subsiding, this morning, the water had begun 
to creep over the floors of the offices. Orders piled up, 
but the company, which experienced no real damage 
except from loss of time, expects to be again in first 
class shape by the end of the week. 

B. A. Kipp & Co.’s yards in this city were entirely 
surrounded by water three days last week. Two or 
three piles of lumber were overturned by the water but 
no serious damage was done. Ben Kipp does not think 
the floods and consequent general runs of logs will have 
any effect on the market. At Aurora the firm succeeded 
in securing most cf its stocks before the advent of the 
high water, but a big lot of oak logs sank before being 
fully secured and their safety cannot be determined 
until the flood shall have receded considerably. 

Water accumulated in the saw pit at Maley, Thomp- 
son & Moffett’s plant at Rapid Run. Beyond a tem- 
porary shut down consequent on the fire being put out, 
no damage was done. 

The Cincinnati Veneer Company expects to be able to 
resume business, after the flood shut down, in three or 
four days from today. 

The big J. A. Fay & Egan Company is still uncertain 
as to when work can be resumed at its plant, which 
was forced to shut down on account of flood encroach- 
ments. 

Ben Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co., reports busi- 
ness not overly good but on the whole fairly satisfac- 
tory. The flood caused some trouble for the firm at one 
of its yards, but no serious damage resulted. 

A big turn out is solicited and expected at the next 
meeting and banquet of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, May 14, at the Hotel Alms, when out of town 
dealers are again cordially invited to be present. 

Mr. Robbins, of Maley, Thompson & Moffett, reports 
business very good. Quartered oak he says is not only 
firm but advancing in price. The firm is doing a good 
business in walnut for export. T. J. Moffett, who is 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club, is regaining his 
health slowly but steadily. He will not, however, be 
able to resume business for weeks and it is unlikely 
that he will be able to undertake the duties consequent 
upon a possible re-election as the head of the club. The 
election will be held at the next meeting. 

F. M. Possell, of Gage & Possell, left tonight for the 
west on a business trip. Gage & Possell closed a good 
sized deal with the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, 
at Buffalo, last week. 

M. B. Farrin’s oak flooring “drives” are said to have 
“reached the spot” any number of times or whenever 
he chose to exhibit them recently; at least that is what 
“Billy” Hay says. 

FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, April 27.—Conditions for this week 
have been such that the most fastidious could not but 
be pleased. The threatened carpenters’ strike has been 
practically settled and building operations throughout 
our city seems to be moving on uninterruptedly. Retail 
and suburban yards are continually calling upon the 
river yards for material of all kinds with which to 
fill orders, and expressions of satisfaction from them 
are very encouraging. Prices, however, are not quite 
what was expected, but with the present good demand 
they are certain to firm up to some extent. Building 
permits issued by the city for this month exceed those 
for any other one month for many years, amounting 
to more than $1,000,000, which means that nearly 
twice that amount will be expended in buildings within 
the next three or four months. Business alomg the 
river upon the boats is very brisk, and the indications 
are that before the close of this coming week many will 
be off for cargoes. 

Many of the river lumber yards have the appearance 
of having passed through the “spring house cleaning” 
period. With broken piles and bare foundations there 
will be plenty of room for new lumber, when it comes. 

During this week one of the large wholesale yards 
sold several cars of lumber for Saginaw, Mich., much of 
which it bought in Chicago. The party in Chicago with 
whom the order was placed considered it a huge joke 
to be asked for prices on lumber to be shipped by rail 
to Saginaw, and when the seller made the price at 
which he would deliver the lumber he wrote as follows: 
“We give you these prices at your request, but it seems 
to us like sending coals into Newcastle to figure on this 
bill, and just for curiosity’s sake we would like to be 
informed how much cheaper the lumber is bought than 
our price.” From this it would seem the order was 
not expected, but it was sent to Chicago at once, and 
is now being shipped. This seems very strange when 
only a few years ago Saginaw was the leading lumber 
manufacturing market of this country, cutting annually 
more than 800,000,000 feet. 

Trade from the country yards this week has been ex- 
ceedingly good. Their stocks are much broken and they 
are buying very liberally. Trade from Pittsburg, too, 








was much better than any week this year. ¢ 





Cleveland capitalists headed by L. Dean Holden have 
organized a new company which will have immense 
interests in Canada. The concern is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and is authorized to erect saw mills, build 
and operate steamboats and construct street railroads 
at Sarnia and Fort Edward. Mr. Holden is interested 
also im the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company, 
which has been operating on a less extensive plan than 
that proposed by the new company. This new venture is 
the result of the law passed by the Canadian government 
some time ago requiring Canadian logs to be worked 
up in the dominion and is only one of many instances 
in which American capital has crossed over the northern 
border and invested itself in Canadian lumber industries 
since the Camradian prohibitive law was passed. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEepDo, Onto, April 30.—This has been a busy week 
and lumber has moved freely. All seem to be having an 
active and satisfactory trade. Of course there is quite 
a little shopping around to fill up broken assortments 
and the yards are beginning to show results of steady 
output. The piles are rapidly vanishing and space is 
rapidly increasing. No lumber has arrived yet, but as 
soon as vessels can get through the St. Clair river it 
will begin to come in. Local trade continues active and 
a number of operations were begun this week and many 
new ones projected. Trade is good and we think there 
is more strength developing, though as yet there has 
been no change in prices. 

W. E. Terhune, of Pittsburg, made one of his regular 
visits, spending Sunday here. 

ee ee 


CASUALTIES. 





Georgia. 

Fitzgerald (near)—Barbutt Bros’. saw mill was totally 
destroyed by fire April 20. Loss $5,000, covered by in- 
surance. 

Saginaw—The Southern Pine Company’s mill No. 2 was 
destroyed April 21. Loss $40,000; covered by insurance. 


Michigan. 
Arcadia—The shingle and saw mill of Peterson & Grover 
was destroyed’ by fire. Total loss. 
Bay Mills—The plant of Hall & Munson was partially 
destroyed by fire April 30. Loss approximately $75,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 


New York. 

Saranac Lake—The mill, four storehouses and 500,000 
feet of lumber belonging to the Branch & Callahan mill 
were destroyed by fire April 28. 

Ohio. 

Oak Harbor—Anspack & Co.'s planing mill was destroyed 
by fire April 21. Loss $18,000; insurance $9,000. 

Delaware—The saw mill of Dunlap & Hipple was destroyed 
by fire April 26. Loss $1,000, no insurance. 


Tennessee. 
Offut—J. M. Pemberton’s mill 
April 18. 
Reelfoot—The lumber yard of D. D. 
stroyed by fire April 22. Loss $50,000. 
Texas. 
Timpson (near)—Five dry kilns owned by C. BE. San- 
Sr G00 Co. were totally destroyed April 22. Loss about 
00. 


was destroyed by fire ° 


Burnett was de- 


Washington. 
Bothell—The dry kiln of D. J. Cain & Co. was totally 
destroyed by fire April 26. Loss, $2,500; fully insured. 
Chehalis—The pate Lumber Company's dry kilns were 
destroyed by fire April 20. Loss $5,000. 
Edmonds—Fire destroyed the Western Shingle Company's 
7 i 23. Loss estimated at $12,000; insurance, 


Wisconsin. 

Jeffris—The saw mill and dry kiln of the D. K. 
Lumber ri, were burned April 26. 
tially covered by insurance. 

West Virginia. 

Moundsville—The planing mill of 8S. Risinger was de- 
stroyed by fire last week. Loss $7,000, insurance $3,000. 

PPPAAPAALLI II 
THE DESIGN OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS 

The proper design of a satisfactory system of heating 
and ventilation is no simple matter. It is neither a 
question of theory nor of practice, the one independent of 
tne other, but such a comprehensive knowledge of the 
entire matter is necessary that certainty of result may 
be assured. As the demands for improved ventilation 
nave increased the problem has grown more and more 
complicated until it has become an evident fact that no 
public building of reasonable size should be trusted to 
other than an expert of established reputation. 

As a consequence the architect looks either to an ex- 
pert engineer, or to a reputable and experienced house, 
to develop the plans for the heating and ventilation. The 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., has been 
directly connected with this class of work for over a third 
of a century, has fostered and established the general 
system of heating and ventilation by a forced circulation 
of warm air, and undoubtedly stands today in the fore- 
front of those who are prepared and qualified to under- 
take the largest contracts wherein the fan is an es- 
sential feature. The Sturtevant system has been uphela 
because it is theoretically, logically and practically cor- 
rect, and because the sincere desire of this house has 
always been that the system should win upon its merits. 
The remarkable growth of its business certainly testifies 
to the fact that such has been the case. 


eee 


Jeffris 
Loss $15,000, par- 


Arthur L. Wylie, general traveling freight agent of 
the Wabash Railroad Company and whose strenuously 
exercised specialty is the handling of the lumber traffic 
of that big system, was a visitor at the LUMBERMAN 
offices on Friday of last week. Estimating by the big 
lumber traffic which he is securing, Mr. Wylie confidently 
predicts a record breaking year in freight tonnage 
for the Wabash road. 
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MECHANICS OF THE TRADE. 





A Novel Logging Appliance of Practical Economy—Machine Instead of Hand Work in Sash 
Manufacture—Features of a Reliable Resaw—The Details of a Great New 
Plant—One Admirable Application of Fan Blowers. 





LOGGING ECONOMIES. 


How most economically to get logs from the stump to 
the track has been one of the problems of dry ground 
rail logging. Some concerns have put in steam skidding 
appliances. These are efficient and economical when 
timber is thick or heavy, or where the ground is ex- 
ceptionally difficult, but on the whole the method does 
not seem to meet the approval of practical loggers in 
ordinary stands of timber. The question soon comes down 
to some method of wheel transportation. Some of our 
readers are familiar with the “big wheels” under the 
axle of which logs are swung. Others have used high 
bunked wagons from which logs could be rolled off on to 
skids, convenient for loading on the trains. But this is 
unnecessary under most circumstances and especially 
where steam loading of logs on the trains is employed. 

One of the most remarkable economies in the history 
of lumbering operations has been effected by the Butter- 
field Lumber Company, of Norfield, Miss., in its yellow 
pine logging. This company is known as one of the best 
manufacturing concerns in the south and has made a 
specialty of economical management, but it was not until 
after the development of what it calls the “Rooney Log 
Bummer” that it was satisfied with the cost of its 
woods work. This is a device which will be of interest 

to any of our readers, except those 
dealing with the big trees of the Pa- 
cific coast, who have to do logging 
on the bare ground and who are 
equipped so that a long haul on 
wheels is not necessary. 
This company, like many others 
operating under similar conditions, 
=> runs spur tracks from its main rail- 
road line through the timber with the 
idea of reducing the haul from the 
stump to the track to about a quar- 
ter of a mile. Sometimes the topog- 
raphy of the ground may be such 
that a longer distance is necessary, 
but that distance is in- 
tended to be about the 
longest haul. 

To cover this compar- 
atively short distance 
between the stump and 
the track has been a seri- 
ous problem. To handle 
— en —— 100,000 or more feet of 
ROONEY LOG BUMMER. logs required by its mill 
daily at one time required 150 head of cattle. Then after 
long experiment the company decided to try horses, of 
which they used fifty in their woods work. But this 
number of horses needs men to take care of them and 
handle them and the use of ordinary wagons on wheels 
takes men to load them, so altogether the cost between 
the stump and the track still was a heavy one. 

About the same time they were doing that they were 
having logging done on contract, paying $2.25 for felling 
the trees, sawing them into log lengths and delivering 
them on skids alongside the track. Now, hauling with the 
“bummer” and doing their own cutting, the cost of the 
latter is under, but nearly, 35 cents and the cost of haul- 
ing to the railroad with the “bummer” less than 45 cents 
a thousand, making a total cost of logs delivered along- 
side the track less than 80 cents a thousand. 

As stated above, a few years ago they used 150 head 
of cattle, later they used fifty head of horses and now 
they use eight teams, or sixteen horses. 

A special advantage in the use of this appliance is that 
there are no muddy roads, Its wide tread—about fourteen 
inches—packs the roads so that instead of rutting and 
becomimg boggy by use they improve with wear. 

This ingenious little arrangement is the invention of 
Pat Rooney, woods foreman for the Butterfield Lumber 









Company, and letters patent covering its principal and 
essential features have been issued to him. It is being 
put on the market by Pat Rooney & Co., Norfield, Miss. 

The accompanying engraving will show the construc- 
tion and method of operation of this simple device. 
There are two wheels about nineteen inches in diameter 
and thirteen or fourteen inches tread placed about three 
feet apart. These wheels are made out of turned tree 
sections or in any other cheap way. The axle is a 
substantial one, carrying on its top a bolster coming 
just above the top of the wheels. This is slightly 
hollowed on the top and rounded at the ends. As will 
be seen in the engraving, instead of an ordinary tongue 
are what may be called “hounds” six or seven feet long. 
To a cross brace on the hounds .is attached a swivel which 
carries short log chains on the ends of which are hooks 





THE ROONEY “BUMMER” IN USE. NO. 1. 


adapted to catch in the surface of logs. These chains 
are so short that in order to take hold of opposite sides 
of the logs the hounds must be raised practically to a 
perpendicular position. At the end of the hounds is a 
ring to which is attached the hauling chain. 

The outline drawing shows the “bummer” against the 
logs with the chains and hooks in position ready to start, 
while one of the halftone views shows the same position. 
Ordinarily all that is necessary is to put the hooks 
against the log and the weight will force them in. It is 
evident that this process is a quick one and when it is 
accomplished there is no more handling of the log except 
by the team. The view from photograph No. 2 shows 
the team starting up and loading the log on the “bum- 
mer.” The start is not made straight ahead, but down- 
ward and to one side, so that as the log is lifted by 
pulling down the hounds one of the wheels is thrown 
around under it and the team moves then straight 
ahead, the log finding its place on the “bummer” and 
held by the hooks. When the landing is reached one of 
the hooks is knocked out and the log rolls off. This is all 
there is to a device which has saved about 80 cents a 
thousand or $80 a day on a full cut to the Butterfield 
Lumber Company and has accomplished proportionately 
the same results elsewhere that it has been introduced. 





ACTIVITY IN MACHINERY SALES. 


That the saw mill machinery business has never been 
better than it is at present is shown by the following 
partial list of sales of William E. Hill & Co., of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., the well known manufacturers of saw 








mill machinery and engines, for April: Casey & Hodges 
Manufacturing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 5x5-inch 
vertical engine; E. P. Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis, 
two marine drag saws and steam dog and three oscil. 
lating niggers; A. F. Bartlett, Saginaw, Mich., com. 
bination Jath packer and trimmer; F. B. Williams, Pat. 
terson, La., mammoth stationary nigger; Parke & Lacy 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., 5x5-inch vertical engine; 
National Cooperage Company, Groveland Station, N, Y. 
steam drag saw; Stoddard Bros., Baker City, Ore., oscil. 
lating nigger; W. G. Welles, Nocatee, Fla., stationary 
nigger, steam log stop and loader, steam log unloader 
style “A” steam dog; Mengel Box Company, Louisville 
Ky., steam drag saw; Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N, Y. 
4x5-inch engine; Hardwood Company, Memphis, Tem, 
steam log stop; Bruer, Reynolds & Streater, Lake 
Arthur, La., steam drag saw; J. M. Arthur & Co., Port. 
land, Ore., 34x4-inch, 4x5-inch, 5}x6-inch, 6x6-inch, 7x 
7-inch vertical engines; Urania Lumber Company, 
Urania, La., stationary nigger, steam log stop and 
loader, steam log unloader; May-Kasterling Lumber 
Company, Collins, Miss., stationary nigger, steam log 
stop and loader; T. W. Gibbs, Hot Springs, Ark., lum: 
ber transfer, two sets live rolls and driving rigs for 
same, steam log stop and loader, overhead slasher, 





A NEW SASH TRIMMER. 


In the manufacture of diamond light and fancy sash 
the major portion of the work has had to be done by 
hand, as it was necessary to whittle the joints out to a 
certain extent so that one piece would fit properl 

: Pp properly 
against the other and be of the exact length to fit into 
its own particular 
place. This, how- 
ever, has been ob- 
viated by the plac- 
ing on the market 
of the American 
sash trimmer, 
manufactured by 
L. 8S. Heald & Son, 
Barre, Mass., an 
illustration of 
which is presented 
herewith. 

This machine 
carries two cut- 
ters, one right and 
one left hand, 
which trim the 
ends of the bars 
to exactly the 
right shape to fit 
against other bars 
of the same style. 
The cutters are 
carried in a slid- 
ing head operated 
by a foot treadle, 
and by this means 
they are brought 
down past the 
wooden bed pieces 
on which the va- 
rious pieces of sash 
bar are laid when ; 
they are to be cut. The wooden bed pieces are grooved out 
so as to fit exactly the under side of the sash bar, in 
that way supporting the wood at the point of cutting, 
so that the thin edges are not broken down by the cutter 
and there is no danger of splintering the pieces. The 
bed pieces are carried on tables which will swing to any 
angle with the cutting knives so that a piece can be 
cut off perfectly square across the end or on a long 
slim bevel and fit in the particular place where it be- 
longs. In each case, owing to the fact that the cutters 
are made like the sash bar, a recess will be made in 
the end which will fit perfectly against another piece 
of the same pattern and no whittling with the jack 
knife or chisel is required. 

The machine, as illustrated, is provided with movable 
stops and spring pins so that the various angles can 
readily be obtained and changed from one setting to 
another with the least possible delay and no time 1s 
lost in getting the angle correct again. This machine 
is especially valuable in making gothic sash or sash 











THE ROONEY “BUMMER” IN USB. 











NO. 2. THE ROONEY “BUMMER” IN USE. NO. 8. 
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containing curved bars, for the reason that they can 
be trimmed perfectly, as easily as straight bars, and 
as it can readily remove a shaving or half an inch from 
the length of a piece it is possible to get the outlines in 
the sash to make perfect curves so that the various 
pieces will look right and fit properly. It can also be 
used as a mitering machine or mortising machine or 
for copying moldings by having suitable cutters for the 
work. 

THE UNION IRON WORKS 60-INCH RESAW. 

The unquestionable economy and superiority of work 
of the band resaw over the circular saw is so well estab- 








mill, combined with a very superior roll feed mechanism. 

The wheels are 60 inches in diameter, for 6-inch saws. 
The mill has a positively unbreakable guide and cushion 
tension. An important feature of this mill is that 
neither the upper nor the lower guide has to be removed 
in changing saws. The top wheel is supported both 
from above and from below, insuring rigidity and sta- 
bility of the upper wheel not attainable by any other 
method of support. Both upper and lower wheels have 
bearings on either side. The mill is entirely self con- 


tained, no part overhanging the bed. All the four feed 
rolls are positively driven with chain and sprocket 
wheels, thus doing away with numerous gears, worms 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE GARDNER GOVERNOR COMPANY, QUINCY, ILL. 


lished and generally known that nearly all users of 
resaws are rapidly installing band saws for this pur- 
pose. We present herewith a photograph of the band 
resaw manufactured by the Union Iron Works, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., designed especially for planing mills and 
box and furniture manufacturers. This mill is planned 
after the general design of that company’s regular log 
sawing band mill, which has proven very successful. 
This resaw contains all the salient features of the band 





THE 60-INCH BAND RESAW MADE BY THE UNION IRON WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


and worm wheels. Each roll is capable of independent 
adjustment in all directions. The rolls are operated by 
screws, either in unison or separately. 

The length of the longest saw is 28 feet. The feed 
rolls tilt for the manufacture of siding. The mill will 
split a 12-inch piece in the center, 30 inches wide, and 
the rear rolls can be run back so as to take in a piece 
18 inches thick. 

The mill is very strong throughout, all the working 


parts large, and means provided for taking up all wear. 
The manufacturers guarantee this to be the best 

60-inch resaw on the market. For further information 

address the Union Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WHERE DEMAND ENFORCED EXPANSION. 


The accompanying cut is a half tone birdseye view of 
the new manufacturing plant just erected by the Gard- 
ner Governor Company, of Quincy, Ill., for the manu- 
facture of its celebrated governors, steam pumps and 
air compressors. It is nearing completion and will be 
ready for occupancy about the middle of the present 

month. The quarters now occupied by the 
company are entirely inadequate for its con- 
stantly increasing business, and the crowded 
condition rendered necessary the enlarged 
facilities obtainuble in the new works. 


~, The new plant consists of three separate 


buildings, all of substantial stone construc- 
tion, well lighted and with all conveniences 
incident to an up to date manufacturing 
establishment. The main building is 300 
feet long by 120 wide, and will contain the 
machine shop, erecting room and _ offices. 
There is a 40 x 40 addition on the east of 
this building for boiler room. This large 
building is equipped with a traveling crane 
of large capacity for convenient and rapid 
movement of heavy materials ete. The 
building is magnificently lighted, the win- 
dows being of prism glass. The center build- 
ing is the foundry and measures 150 x 100 
feet. It will also be provided with large 
traveling crane and will be equipped with © 
the most modern devices known in good 
foundry practice. The front portion will 
be utilized for core room, while the west 
section of the building will contain cupola 
room, cleaning room and brass furnaces. 
The iron and coke will be elevated into the 
charging room by an air lift. 

The building on the extreme left is the 
pattern shop and storage building. The 
front half contains a complete outfit of ma- 
chinery and the rear half is used for pat- 
tern storage. These divisions are separated 
by a 24-inch stone wall, extending five feet 
above the roof, to insure fire protection. The power 
plant consists of a 200-horse power water tube Erie 
City boiler, a 14 x 18-inch Chandler & Taylor engine, 
Gardner pumps, Erie heaters and Austin separator. The 
whole plant is heated by the Sturtevant hot blast system. 

The Westinghouse electrical equipment is of the 220- 
volt system and is used for both light and power, the 
pattern shop, foundry and part of the machinery being 
driven by slow speed motors. A narrow gage industrial 
railway runs through all parts of the buildings, facil- 
itating the handling of the material. The offices and 
drafting rooms occupy the entire front portion of the 
main building in the second story, 120 x 30. They are 
excellent in all appointments, in keeping with the 
remainder of the plant. 

The plant is located on the main lines of the Wabash 
and Burlington systems, and there are three spurs 
running on the premises and into the buildings, giving 
adequate railroad facilities and insuring prompt hand- 
ling of freight. All buildings are thoroughly equipped 
with automatic fire sprinklers, with supply from the 
city water mains with pressure of 90 pounds, and from 
a tower 80 feet in hight. Buildings and grounds pre 
sent a 400-foot frontage, and there is ample yard room 
for storage and expansion. Electric cars run to the 
very doors, making the plant accessible for workmen 
and all connected with it. Few shops are as well 
equipped as these. 

The reputation gained by the company for making 
high class goods will certainly be maintained in the 
new works. It will be able to turn out a much larger 
quantity and, with improved facilities, of better quality 
than ever before. 





FAN BLOWERS IN A SHIP BUILDING PLANT. 


The equipment of the great shipbuilding plant of the 
Fore River Engine Company, at Quincy Point, Mass., 
exemplifies in marked degree the varied applications of 
the fan blower. Draft for its boilers is produced by an 
induced draft fan drawing the gases directly from the 
uptake flue and discharging them through a small stack 
extending only a few feet above the roof. Under the 
forced system fan draft is likewise employed for creating 
the necessary intensity of combustion in the heating 
furnaces and forges, while the smoke is removed from 
the forges through hoods communicating with an exhaust 
fan. All buildings are heated by the hot blast system 
by means of which a fan forces the heated air through 
distributing pipes and delivers it along the walls and 
above head level. Notwithstanding the exposed position 
of the buildings, the last severe winter was passed with 
perfectly umform internal temperature throughout all 
of the buildings. The entire equipment of blowers and 
heating apparatus was installed by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Boston, Mass. 





THE PASSING OF THE HIGH STACK. 

At a recent public discussion of the smoke nuisance 
in Boston, Mass., Mr. Edward Atkinson predicted the 
passing of the tall chimney and the substitution of the 
low stack of large area with draft produced by me- 
chanical means. He prophesied that the next generation 


will regard our chimneys as monuments to our ignor- 
ance left standing because they would not pay for taking 
down. 
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From Far Australia. 





A Distinguished Lumber Visitor—How Wholesale 
Lumbering is Conducted in the Antipodes. 


For a long period of years the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and one of its predecessors has had a subscriber and 
constant reader in Melbourne, Australia, in the person 
of John Sharp, of John Sharp & Sons. No member of the 
editorial staff has as yet wandered so far afield as Aus- 
tralia, but the editorial sanctum has several times been 
honored with visits from members of the firm, which is 
now represented in its buying of American woods by 
L. A. Kimball, the well known New York representative 
of the Simonds Manufacturing Company (and who was 
some time since himself for seven years a resident of 
Australia, as a Simonds missionary, and still often visits 





Its own woods are 
chiefly hardwoods, most of them more suitable for furni- 
ture and cabinet work than for building. 

Mr. Sharp and his party came over to San Francisco 
on the Ventura, stopping in Honolulu thirty hours, and 


ucts, particularly in soft woods. 


visited Los Angeles and other California points. One of 
the pleasant incidents of their sojourn in San Francisco 
was a visit from E. C. Mershon and his sister, who were 
on the coast. Miss Mershon and her brother were fellow 
passengers of Mr. and Mrs. John Sharp and Mr. Kimball 
and wife on their trip to England in 1899, and learning 
that his son and wife were in San Francisco telegraphed 
Mr. Kimball for their address and looked them up, only 
a few hours before their departure. Mr. and Mrs. Sharp 
and Miss Blair expect to remain in America about a 
month, proceeding to London and Norway, returning 
home by way of the Suez canal. They left on last Thurs- 
day evening with Mr. Kimball for Buffalo, N. Y. 

The accompanying illustrations speak for themselves, 





LUMBER SHEDS AND MILLS OF JOHN SHARP & SONS, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 


that country for that well known firm), spent a couple 
of days at the Auditorium Annex this week, having come 
on to meet W. G. Sharp, one of the junior members of the 
firm, with Mrs. Sharp and her sister, Miss Bertha Blair, 
en route from the west. Messrs. Sharp and Kimball with 
the ladies took lunch with the editor of the LuMBER- 


MAN, upon Thursday, and the occasion agreeably recalled 
the visit of John Sharp, head of the firm, in 1899, upon 
which occasion he was accompanied by his wife. This 
venerable couple (over 70 years old) had not expected to 
extend their trip beyond San Francisco upon that occa- 
sion, but finally concluded to cross the great American 


continent to New York city, and found America much 
more to their liking than they had anticipated. In New 
York they were the guests of Mr. Kimball, who brought 
his well known persuasive powers to bear upon them 
and induced them to accompany himself and wife to 
England, where Mr. Sharp transacted business with the 











LORIMER STREET YARD AND FLOORING 


London representatives of his firm, and after visiting 
friends in England they returned to Australia, via Amer- 
ica, greatly pleased and benefited by the unanticipated 
extension of their tour. 

But if the senior Mr. Sharp had a poorer opinion of 
America before his visit than he carried away with him, 
it is probable also that the average American conception 
of an Australian lumber yard would depict it as of some- 
what primitive type and limited proportions. W. G. 
Sharp had with him upon his present visit some photo- 
graphs that would tend effectually to dispel this idea 
with regard to the business of John Sharp & Sons, a few 
of which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduces herewith. 
This firm handles about 35,000,000 feet annually, or 
about half the entire lumber consumption of Melbourne, 
which is over 70,000,000 feet. A good deal of Pacific 
coast lumber finds its way to Australia, and redwood 
particularly is growing in favor. Melbourne has not 
hitherto been a good market for it, but will take perhaps 
2,000,000 feet this year. The firm also buys considerable 
quantities of Canadian spruce. A great deal of this is 
purchased in London by resident representatives of the 
firm; but it is not tied up in any one concern in its 
buying, and purchases direct whenever it is to its advan- 
tage to do so. A large proportion of the lumber supplies 
of the firm come from the Baltic, on account largely of 
favoring freight rates. Australia will, however, be an in- 
creasingly important market for American lumber prod- 


but are only a few selections from a large number, all 
bearing testimony not only to the magnitude of the 
business but also to the exceeding neatness of every por- 
tion of the stock and yards. American woodworking 
machinery is largely employed, and one of the photo- 
graphs shows three large “Oregon” sheds under con- 
struction, so named because they are to be devoted to 
the increased stock of Pacific coast products to be carried 
by the firm. The curved roofs of the main sheds, rather 
novel to American eyes, are of corrugated iron. 

W. G. Sharp has been, ever since its organization in 
1895, chairman of the Melbourne & Suburban Timber 
Merchants’ Association, embracing all the principal lum- 
ber dealers in that vicinity, about thirty in number. 
Upon his departure from Melbourne upon his present 
trip he was presented with a handsome testimonial in 
the form of a photograph portfolio containing portraits 
of the members of the association, with his own in the 





SHEDS, JOHN SHARP & SONS. 


center. The organization holds monthly meetings and 
is prepared to take legal or any other necessary action 
to protect the rights and interests of, its members. It 
maintains the line between wholesale anl retail trade 
and has a price list for retail business, though giving 
the wholesalers a free hand in their prices to retailers. 


PAPAL ILL LP 
BY WATER TO MONTREAL. 


A welcome visitor at’ the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on Wednesday of this week was F. W. 
Vetter, general manager of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., with mills at Empire, Ark. He 
was accompanied by 8S. P. C. Hostler, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a closely related concern. Mr. Vetter’s mission 
here was to supervise the transfer of forty-two cars of 
dimension oak which reached the city this week on 
their way to Montreal, Canada. The timbers, which 
were all 12x12 and 12x18, 22 feet long, and are to be 
used in public works at Montreal, comprised about one- 
third of an order taken by the Kirk-Christy Company, 
and were cut out and shipped within ten days from the 
acceptance of the order, a record-breaker in fast work. 
The oak was to have been loaded on a steam barge 
at the Sixteenth street docks on Friday of this week 
— shipped from here to Montreal by the all-water 
route. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





The Hoo-Hoo Annual at Norfolk. 


The LumBerRMAN is informed through an _ indirect 
source that the Supreme Nine of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo has decided by a vote of five to four 
to hold the next annual meeting, September 9, 1901, 
at Norfolk, Va. This means, of course, that festivities 
of au unusual order will be had, that a visit will be 
made to Old Point Comfort, one of the most charming 
places to visit in the United States, and which will prob- 
ably be the headquarters for the meetings or for some 
of the entertainment incident to the Annual. That a 
great disappointment will be felt by a multitude of 
the members because of the decision of the Supreme Nine 
is a matter of no doubt in our minds, but the Supreme 
Nine was given authority to reach a conclusion and we 
presume has made a wise decision. Another site con- 
sidered was Put-in-Bay, Ohio, a delightful resort on 
Lake Erie with steamboat accompaniment, which would 
have included a visit to the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo. A vast number of the Hoo-Hoo will make 
this trip in any event, but as to the possibility of get- 
ting out a large attendance at Norfolk it will rest of 
course with the officers of the organization who have 
thus decided, and we have no doubt that the good peo- 
ple of the east and southeast will do their utmost to 
accomplish that result. 

The LUMBERMAN expressed its opinion some time ago 
that the meeting ought to go to Put-in-Bay, or to Buf- 
faio, in view of the attractions offered by that city 
this year. It will, however, make no real difference 
to the LUMBERMAN as it would be appropriately repre- 
sented at the meeting if it was held in Luzon, P. I. In 
matters of this kind it is not actuated by any selfish or 
personal interests, and desires only to subserve the 
interests of the trade or members of the trade who are 
identified with Hoo-Hoo. 

It is said on good authority that the deciding vote 
in favor of Norfolk was cast by Mr. Falk, of California. 
Mr. Falk having taken decisive action will doubtless 
see to it that several thousand Hoo-Hoo from the Pacific 
coast go to Norfolk. In any event he will doubtless 
use his best| endeavors in behalf of the meeting, and 
the LUMBERMAN hopes that all officers of the order 
will do the same since the decision has been reached, dis- 
appointing as it may be to some of them. No member 
of the order located anywhere in the United States can 
disagree with the LumMBERMAN that all who go to 
Norfolk will be delightfully greeted and hospitably en- 
tertained and we hope the attendance will be large 
enough to admit of the usual legislative work of the 
order. It will, however, be incumbent upon the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Nine who have taken the respon- 
sibility of this action to put forth superhuman efforts 
to get a representation which will not be subject to 
the comment that the meeting was sectional and not 
representative, consequently reflecting upon whatever ac- 
tion is taken there. 

A. H. Potter, of Norfolk, Va., a well known member 
of the order, writes to the LUMBERMAN to say that Nor- 
folk will extend a hearty welcome to all Hoo-Hoo who 
will come to the meeting. 

L. A. Kimball, of New York city, another well known 
representative of the order and former member of the 
Supreme Nine, was in Chicago this week and earnestly 
approved of the choice of the Supreme Nine of Nor- 
folk for the place of the next annual meeting. 

We hope for the best possible results for the forth- 
coming annual. Such will be the case if all will 
unselfishly work to that end. The greatest good to 
the greatest number is the only motto to unfurl in behalf 
of Hloo-Hoo at any time. May the best possible results 
follow the action that has been taken in behalf of the 
order. 
the future of the Concatenated Order of the Hoo-Hoo 
will be. May the meeting be largely attended. If its 
legislation be wise and conservative the future of the 
order is secure. 





The Chicago Concatenation. 


From present indications the concatenation being 
arranged for by Vicegerent Snark Benjamin I’. Cobb of 
the northern district of Illinois, on the evening of 'Thurs- 
day, May 23, will be about the biggest affair of its kind 
that Chicago Hoo-Hoo have ever witnessed. Some of the 
eminent members of the order have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies, and it is hoped that they will 
accept. Among them are W. E. Barns, of St. Louis; B. 
Arthur Johnson, of Chicago; Col. A. D. McLeod, assist- 
ant general freight agent of the C., H. & D. railway, Cin- 
cinnati, and his co-laborer, Cliff 8, Walker, of the same 
road; Frank N. Snell, Vicegerent Snark for Wisconsin; 
George W. Dodge, of Cairo, Vicegerent Snark for south- 
ern Illinois; Charles Wolflin, of Evansville, Ind., Vice- 
gerent Snark for southern Indiana; Adna A. Teel, of 
Indianapolis, Vicegerent Snark for northern Indiana; 
James H. Baird, of Nashville, Supreme Serivenoter; 
J. R. Flotron, of Dayton, O., Supreme Gurdon; J. B. 
Wall, of Buffalo, N. Y., Supreme Custocatian, as well as 
many other members of the order of high degree, = 
will doubtless aid in exemplifying the work. Severa 
prominent lumbermen of Chicago have already sent A 
their applications for membership in the order and pa 
class promises to amount to upward of a dozen, poss! y 
a full score. ith 

Preliminary to the concatenation and no doubt poe 
the object of preparing the minds of the’ initiates ine : 
solemn ceremonies which are to follow, Bolling Art 3 
Johnson will deliver his famous illustrated lecture © 


This year will very largely demonstrate what” 
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“First Things in Hoo-Hoo” to the members of the fra- 
ternity and their friends at Assembly hall in the Fine 
Arts building, where the concatenation will probably be 
held, this being the building immediately adjoining the 
Auditorium hotel. Mr. Johnson’s generous offer to 
deliver this lecture without charge for his personal 
services and without any expense to the members of the 
order, excepting such as might arise in an incidental 
way, should be greatly appreciated by all faithful Hoo- 
Hoo, as it will be the first opportunity Mr. Johnson has 
been afforded to deliver it in Chicago. Wherever it has 
been heard it has been received with marked favor. This 
event will undoubtedly contribute greatly to the success 
of the concatenation, as well as to the meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, which will be 
in session at the time. 





Concatenation at Evansville. 

Members of the Conecatenated Order in southern Indi- 
ana should not forget the meeting to be held at the Acme 
hotel, Evansville, under the auspices of Vicegerent Snark 
Charles Wolflin, of that district, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, May 9. Mr. Wolflin announces that he has a splen- 
did class of kittens for this concatenation and is desirous 
of the earnest support of all the members of the order in 
that locality. He is an earnest worker in the cause of 
Hoo-Hoo and well deserves all the co-operation that can 
be afforded him on the part of the brethren. 





At Kane, Pa., April 23. 
Officers : 
Vicegerent, W. J. T. Saint. 
Snark, B. M. Bunker. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, George R. Watson. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, William Ashler. 
Bojum, J. C. Kepler. 
Scrivenoter, H. M. Wise. 
Jabberwock, N. H. Watson. 
Custocatian, George H. Mell. 
Arcanoper, I’. L. Holmes. 
Gurdon, D. B. Shields. 
Initiates : 
Aloin H. Bailey, Sheffield, Pa. 
Marion Aubrey Carringer, Marienville, Pa. 
Arnold Allan Dunlap, Nansen, Pa. 
Elmer Arnold Dunlap, Nansen, Pa. Mg 
William Thomas Erwin, Nansen, Pa. 
William Allen Hassinger, Barnes, Pa. 
Herbert Lee Holister, Kane, Pa. 
Seymour Rope Hood, Vandalia, N. Y. 
Bemis Elijah Miller, Nansen, Pa. 
David H. Miller, Kane, Pa. 
Charles Grant Odell, Nansen, Pa. 
Leroy Eugene Parish, Nansen, Pa. 
Wanen Cherry Ross, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Harry Lager Swain, Nansen, Pa. 
Kdmund H. Watkins, Kane, Pa. 
George Albert Watson, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Harry Herbert Watson, Galenza, Pa. 
Owen Averille White, Nansen, Pa. 
James Burdette White, Kane, Pa. 





Notes of the Order. 


An important concatenation will be held at New 
Orleans, La., on May 10. N. M. Leach, commercial agent 
of the Queen & Crescent railroad, with offices in the St. 
Charles hotel building, and Harvey Avery, the well 
known saw man, are in charge of all arrangements, under 
authority from Vicegerent Snark 8S. R. Guyther. The 
last named will be at the meeting in person if the con- 
dition of his son improves, and will permit his so doing. 
His many friends will be pained to know that Brother 
Guyther’s young son is ill in a sanitarium at Atlanta. 
His father is now with him, but, as stated, if his son’s 
condition improves sufficiently to permit, Mr. Guyther 
will be present at the meeting in New Orleans. There 
is a class of thirty candidates in prospect and the whole 
“shooting match,’ from Bowie, La., as Brother Guyther 
expresses it, expects to come over to the meeting. All 
communications and inquiries about this meeting should 
be sent to Mr. Leach, who is supplied with all blanks and 
other necessaries. 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE RIGHT SIDE OF FORESTRY. 


Kast Campripor, Mass., April 27.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: I read with a great deal of in- 
terest everything relating to forestry matters, not 
only in your paper but wherever I can get hold 
of it. There are a few men in this country, unlike 
your paper, who can see beyond the present generation. 
A good deal of the legislation of congress and of the 
several states is for the future. In this state there 
are laws for the protection of fish, game and animals; 
4ws to prevent the pollution of water and immense 
sums paid, and yet to be paid, to provide for a future 
supply. It is considered the hight of wisdom to pro- 
vide for the future. 

A few men and women in New England are iterating 
and reiterating what you are pleased to call largely 
platitudes. I do not know of one in either the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association or the New Hampshire 
Society for the preservation of the forests that wants 
or expects any lumberman or owner of woodland to 
Present any woodland to the general government, state, 
city or town. 


an eat we are trying to do is to educate the people up to 
broadest gent appreciation of the value of the forests in its 
tion ns Sense, and to devise the best way for their preserva- 
revenue but qot only they shall be a continual source of 
from th > also all the innumerable blessings that come 
come aft orests shall be perpetuated to those who shall 
forests er us. We are fully aware that practically all the 
Perfect ae private property and that the owners have a 
or expect us to cut them when they please. We do not ask 
taxes road they will leave their timber standing and pay 
n it, and run the risk of fire. Their capital is invested 
It out wh no one questions their undoubted right to get 
Many oh aa they want to. We believe that in a good 

ances if they would, as some do in Maine, cut only 











above a certain size it would benefit themselves and do the 
state a service as well. 

But not all the so-called woodland is valuable. There is 
in this state over a quarter of million acres valueless for 
taxation and much more that could be acquired at a very 
small sum per acre. The same is true of nearly every state. 
We believe it is practicable for the state to take possession 
of these tracts for a public forest reservation, to be man- 
aged as the European countries manage theirs, of which you 
give, on page 13, April 6, Sweden as an illustration. I be- 
lieve it would be for the best interests of the state and the 
inmates of our reformatory institutions if they could be 
employed in the work of reforesting the waste places, and 
clearing up and thinning out when necessary, and setting 
out where needed, and taking precautions against fire. 

I do not agree with you that there is unnecessary alarm 
about the exhaustion of the forests. Thirty-five years’ expe- 
rience in the lumber business convinces me that, at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption, at the end of the next thirty-five 
years the saw mill and lumberman will have to look outside 
of this country for any large tract of good timber. I do not 
find any lumberman now who will say it is an easy thing to 
find large tracts of desirable timber. The valuable forests 
are disappearing at a rapid rate, and the question “How 
shall we best conserve what we have and preserve it for 
the future?” is one that concerns every inhabitant of this 
country. 

The initiative must be taken by the general government 
and the state legislatures, who should exempt land from 
taxation upon condition that it is protected from fires and 
effort made to reforest it; encourage timber land owners 
in every possible way to hold their lands or cut only abeve 
a certain size; make the taxes as light as possible so they 
will not work any hardship; convince lumbermen that it is 
not a wise policy to overstock the market with lumber, as 
has been done so many times in the past thirty-five years, 
and, lastly, consider if the time has not come to open our 
ports free to the unmanufactured products of the forests 
of the world. 

I am pleased you are giving gpace to this question. The 
public look to the lumbermen for the facts relating to the 
forests. The press of New England are glad to print every- 
thing of interest connected with the preservation of the 
forests. Our successors, like ourselves, if the business is 
to be continued, must get their bread and butter out of 
the forests, so please let us not consider them only for this 
generation but, in the language of the great German, ‘Look 
upon them as a magnificent heritage bequeathed to us, not 
to spoil or devastate but to be wisely used, reverently hon- 
ored and carefully maintained, to be transmitted to pos- 
terity with increased riches and augmented a 

I am fully aware there is no money in preaching this 
doctrine, and little honor or glory, but there is probably not 
one of your readers but has good reason to thank some one 
for his forethought in setting out the shade trees that adorn 
our parks, streets and homes. So perhaps generations yet 
unborn may rise up and call us blessed for what we have 
done! If not they can say, as was said of one of old, “They 
did what they could.” 


Joun M. Woops. 

[If Mr. Woods had read “everything” that the Lum- 
BERMAN has said in regard to the forestry subject or 
even if he had read carefully what appeared in its last 
issue we doubt if he would have complained of its posi- 
tion. It agrees with his, very largely, though he draws 
some inferences as to its position that are not war- 
ranted. What seems particularly to have offended him 
was the use of the word “platitudes.” Among other 
definitions a platitude is described by Webster as a 
“truism” and “truism as a proposition needing no proof 
or argument.” The use of that word in the LUMBER- 
MAN of April 6 was intended to indicate that at this 
date any extended argument upon the ethical, philan- 
thropic, artistic or public utility phases of the forestry 
question, especially in the columns of a paper like the 
LUMBERMAN, was unnecessary. That expression indi- 
cated no lack of concurrence in the views of Mr. Woods 
and other advocates of forestry in the importance of 
the subject, but, on the other hand, took that import- 
ance for granted. But Mr. Woods would deny what 
is patent to every one whose newspaper reading covers 
a wide range, that the operating lumberman is a sub- 
ject of much unmerited censure. 

No term is more commonly used than vandal. The 
man who buys a tract of timber and cuts it down is 
usually called a vandal by the sentimentalist. The 
practical man interested in forestry, like Mr. Woods 
and many others whose number fortunately is con- 
stantly increasing, is not guilty of this unjust criti- 
cism of a legitimate calling, but unfortunately there is 
still, as we said before, too much of the “woodman, 
spare that tree” idea, without the accompanying dispo- 
sition to help him in the sacrifice demanded of him. 

Indiana has a law practically exempting from taxa- 
tion for a long period of years lands planted with trees. 
That is a just and practical measure. The present head 
of the forestry division of the department of agriculture 
and the leading men in charge of forestry interested 
in New York and Pennsylvania are fully alive to the 
equities of the subject as they relate to the lum- 
bermen, but there is still occasion for a paper which is 
published in the interests of the lumber trade to pro- 
test against the public misunderstanding of the lumber- 
man’s position, and by stating the financial and indus- 
trial circumstances surrounding him to indicate the 
way in which he can be assisted in adopting, or com- 
pelled to adopt, preservative forestry methods. As we 
have before pointed out, with the assistance of the state 
and government individuals can adopt these forestry 
methods and in some cases may be able to grow timber, 
but for the most part replanting must be done by the 
state or the nation, whose holdings are exempt from 
taxation and who can afford to wait many years for a 
return on the investment and then can be satisfied with 
a profit percentage that could not be accepted by the 
business man.—EDIror. } 


BALA LPI III IIS 


Fred W. Schaefer, representing the hardwood firm 
of E. E. Taenzer & Co., Memphis, Tenn., has been in 
town several days recently on a lumber selling visit. 
Mr. Schaefer reports a somewhat better demand for 
hardwoods, but says that prices are still not all that 
could be desired. 


BABA P III II IDL 
The George E. Wood Lumber Company, of this city, 


has removed its offices from the Old Colony building to 
room 1214, 135 Adams street. 


HYMENEAL. 





Forhan-Brown. 

The matrimonial fever, which raged so virulently 
among Wisconsin lumber salesmen for several months a 
year or so ago, appears to have broken out afresh 
and in a rather unexpected quarter. The victim in 
this instance is Edward Forhan, who for six or seven 
years past has ranged over the fertile prairies of LIli- 
nois as the general selling representative of the Jacob 
Mortenson Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis. How 
he caught the contagion is known to none of his most 
intimate friends, as, though he was thought to hay 
been exposed on one or two occasions, he was generally 
regarded as immune. In short, Eddie Forhan—the boys 
all call him “Eddie” because they like him—exhibited 
but few of the symptoms that generally accompany a 
disorder of this character and his acquaintances had 
long ago “passed him up” as a confirmed old bachelor. 

Several weeks ago it was whispered around the cor- 
ridors of the- Hotel Brevoort, in this city, at which 
hostelry Mr. Forhan was accustomed to register when 
in town, that he was “buying furniture,” an act which 
is generally regarded by the traveling boys who fre- 
quent that popular caravansary as being tantamount 
to serious matrimonial complications. Mr. Forhan 
was hastily summoned before a self-appointed tribunal 
of his peers and underwent a severe cross-examination on 
this charge. The evidence against him was mostly 
hearsay, and as he could not be compelled to testify 
against himself a Scotch verdict of “Not proven” was 
rendered. Time went on and no further symptoms 
appeared, so that it was believed that a wrong present- 
ment had been made. One bright morning last week, 
however, the Chicago papers published in the column 
devoted to marriage licenses the following brief but 
comprehensive announcement: 

Edward Forhan, Danville, Ill, 35. 

Minnett H. Brown, Delphi, Ind., 23. 

To say that the above was a surprise to the legion 
of friends of Mr. Forhan in this city and surrounding 
territory but faintly conveys the effect of its perusal. 
Martin Burke, manager of the Brevoort, suggested that 
somebody had been tampering with the court records. 
Ed Pope, the day clerk, would not believe his spectacles, 
while John Allen, the head porter, simply went limp. 
Even conceding the authenticity of the marriage license, 
had the natural sequence followed? That was the burn- 
ing question. Inquiry at the usual fountain heads of 
information yielded barren results, and no satisfaction 
could be obtained. Finally the long distance telephone 
was brought into requisition and the worst—or best— 
was learned. The ceremony had been performed at 
Benton Harbor, Mich., on the evening af Welnaning, 
April 24. 

The bride, who formerly lived at Danville, Ill, is a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Brown, of that city. 
For the past year or more she has resided in Delphi, 
Ind. She is said to be a charming young woman and 
in every way worthy of her popular husband. The 
groom is so well and favorably known in the lumber 
trade of Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana as scarcely to 
need further information as to his identity. He has ably 
represented in that territory some of the strongest 
wholesale firms in Chicago and the north and for several 
years has maintained his present connection with the 
Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company to the eminent sat- 
isfaction of all interested. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forhan passed through Chicago the 
latter part of last week on their way to Danville, IIL, 
where they will make their future home. The furniture 
buying above referred to was no fiction of the imagina- 
tion, as Mr. Forhan has rented a house at Danville and 
the happy couple will shortly go to housekeeping. That 
their connubial felicity may be unbounded is the wish of 
his numerous acquaintances and well wishers in the 
trade and his admirimg friends on the staff of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Tucker-Talbot. 

William R. Tucker, of the wholesale lumber firm of 
Tucker, Hooper & Co., 417 Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
building, this city, was married on Tuesday evening 
last to Miss Jessica H. Talbot, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Talbot, of 570 Washington boulevard. The cere- 
mony was performed in the presence of a large number 
of friends at the Third Presbyterian church by the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. J. McCaughan, at 8 o’clock. Later a 
reception was given at the bride’s home. Fred B. Whit- 
lock, of Indianapolis, acted as best man and Wiley E. 
Hooper, Mr. Tucker’s partner, officiated as one of the 
ushers. Mr. and Mrs. Tucker departed Tuesday evening 
for an eastern trip. 


BPP POI 
AN EMBARRASSMENT OF FAME. 

The prestige which a concern attains in a special line 
of manufacture is often likely seriously to overshadow 
its development in other lines. An interesting example 
is that of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass. 
It is undoubtedly known from one end of the country 
to the other as the pioneer in the manufacture of fan 
blowers and a Sturtevant blower can be found in almost 
every manufactory of reasonable size. But alongside 
of the development of the blower by this company has 
been a similarly progressive development of the high 
speed engine in a great variety of designs and sizes rang- 
ing from 3 to 300-horse power. Designed originally for 
direct attachment to fans, the use of these engines, be- 
cause of their special qualifications, has broadened into 
a larger field—particularly the direct connected driving 
of Sturtevant generators. This has brought the annual 
output up to fully 1,000 engines and given the Sturte- 
vant engine a name and position which are overshadowed 
only by those of the Sturtevant blower. 
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INFORMAL OPENING OF THE PAN-AMERICAN 


EXPOSITION. 
BurraLo, N. Y., May 1.—The recent decision to post- 
pone the formal opening of the Pan-American Exposition 


to May 20 on account of the lateness of the season and 
the delay in the preparatory work on account of bad 
weather, doubtless gave some the impression that the 
exposition would not be opened to visitors until that 
date. The gates of the exposition were, however, thrown 





PRESIDENT JOHN G. MILBURN. 


open today in an informal manner, and 1,000 visitors 
had passed through before noon, notwithstanding the 
heavy rain of last night and today’s threatening sky. 

The government building was open at noon with a 
practically complete exhibit, much the largest of the 
kind that has ever been shown, including the extremely 
interesting Philippine exhibit, about which much has 
been said. 

Many of the forestry exhibits are on hand and are 
of much interest. The installation of machinery exhibits 
is not yet complete but gives promise of much interest 
in the line of saw mill and woodworking machinery. 





DIRECTOR-GENERAL W. I. BUCHANAN. 
One of the most prominent spaces is that of E. C. 
Atkins & Co., 33x13 feet, opposite the main entrance 
of the machinery and transportation building, with a 
wall space back of it 54 feet long and 50 feet high, 
which will be cased in oak and covered with red vel- 
vet, upon which will be mounted a complete display 
of hand and small circular saws of all kinds. The 
larger circular saws up to 88 inches in diameter will 
be displayed in a revolving cylinder 15 feet high and 
9 feet’ in diameter, in the center of the floor space, 
operated by an electric motor in the cellar. Two square 
pyramids are also devoted to planing machine knives 
and to various cutlery specialties not connected with 
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the lumber trade. The railing consists of a 14-inch 
double edge band saw mounted on oak posts. The ex- 
hibit was designed and erected by Ed. S. Taylor, who had 
charge of the Atkins exhibit at Paris last year and 
whose postoffice address during all of the coming sum- 
mer will be Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y 
Had it not been for the hard storm of two weeks 
ago the Pan-American Exposition would have gone on 
record as the only one of its kind which was complete 
upon the advertised day of opening. 








The local ministers are taking steps to have the expo- 
sition closed on Sundays, if the state law can be 
invoked for that purpose. 

The postoffice department today placed on sale 
throughout the country exposition souvenir stamps. 


Tales of the Trade. 


An Educational Institution. 


I was going through the sash and door factory of the 
Gould Manufacturing Company at Oshkosh, Wis., the 
other day, wher I noticed in a prominent place a 
bulletin board on which were tacked or pasted notices 
of all sorts relating to the factory and of interest to 
the workmen. But what attracted my attention par- 
ticularly was an announcement of the Oshkosh public 
library. 

At first thought one would exclaim. “What a place 
for a library announcement,” but on secomd and better 
thought, why was not that the best place of all? 
The American workingman is a reader and to a certain 
extent he reads books. 

James P, Gould, fourfder and president of the com- 
pany, was with me and I asked him if there were 
many of his employees who were patrons of the library. 

“No,” he hes “Not very many—perhaps mot more 
than a fourth to a third of them—but most of their 
children draw books from the library and so the 
bulletins are of considerable interest.” 

In any event these announcements must have a certain 
educational value. They at least remind the employees 
that there is such a thing as a public library and that 
it is open to their use. 

While a workmar in a sense becomes somewhat of a 
machine, like the man who was seen in that factory 
mortising forty sash stiles a minute and keeping it 
up the day through, yet to be of the highest value and 
to maintain the position of American manufactures he 
must be more than a machine. He must use his tools 
and not be simply a part of the equipment. 

Properly used the bulletin might serve to make the 
factory more thar a place of industrial activity. It 
and the influences it might represent could do something 
toward keeping the man alive and might prevent him 
from degenerating into a machine, though a machine 
with nerves and passions. 











A Little Thing. 

There is a certain saw mill superintendent who has 
made famous the plant managed by him for the high 
class of work it turns out, and it is said has thoroughly 
satisfied his employers with the financial results 
secured, This superintendent, who has charge of all 
the departments of the manufacturing business, is a 
genial, wholesouled, generous fellow and yet a man who 
is almost a martinet in discipline and the attention 
to details which he insists upon from his subordinates. 

One day making the rounds of the plant he was going 
through the planing mill, in company with the fore- 
man of that department, when he noticed that a screw 
was missing from a machine. This was one of two 
screws that held in place a long spring the end of which 
fitted into notches in the circumference of the wheel 
used to regulate the top pressure bar. He called the 
attention of the foreman to the missing screw and told 
him just where he would find another to replace it. He 
noticed at the time that the foreman looked a little dis- 
pleased, as though that were a small thing for a super- 
intendent to give his attention to or to instruct a fore- 
man regarding, but went on his way supposing that it 
would, as a matter of course, be attended to. 

A week from that time some one rushed up from the 
planing mill saying that the right hand of “Van,” the 
foreman, had been cut off. The superintendent found 
that the first three fimgers had been entirely cut off and 
the flesh torn from the little finger, the thumb and the 
palm of the hand. The horrible wound was dressed as 
well as possible, the foreman given a two months’ vaca- 
tion until he should recover, and then the superintend- 
ent went down to the planing mill and found someone 
who had seen the accident. “How did it happen?” was 
the question. “Well, you see,” was the answer, “Van 
was trying to regulate the pressure bar of that machine 
over there. He pulled the spring back with his right 
hand, with his left hand on the wheel so as to turn it, 
when the spring turned over and tlirew his hand into 
the side head.” 

It was the very machine and the very spring about 
which the foreman had been warned a week previous, 
but the screw had not been replaced and consequently 
the spring turned on the remaining screw as a center 
and crippled the man for life. “The screw was a little 
thing,” the superintendent said, “but the loss of a hand 
was not a little thing.” 





An Oregon-Pan-American Exhibit. 

“Put Me Off at Buffalo” was the placard on a big 
stick of timber which was pulled out of the yard of the 
Eastern Lumber Company, at Portland, Ore., on a couple 
of flat cars on March 30, bound for Buffalo, N. Y. This 
Oregon product, which will be one of the Webfoot state’s 
exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition, is a clear stick 
of fir 74 feet long and 34 inches square at each end. It 
was cut from a log that scaled 74 feet by 43 inches. The 
weight of the stick was 25 tons, and no caretaker was 
sent along to prevent its being stolen while en route. Big 
timber is not much of a curiosity in Portland, but the 
specimen in question was sufficiently attractive to draw 
a crowd at the railroad yards while the train and yard 
crews were loading it. 


Obituary. 


Artemus Lamb. 


The body of the late Artemus Lamb who died at 
Coronado Beach, Cal., on April 23, reached Clinton, 
Iowa, on Sunday morning, April 28, and was taken to 
the late residence of the deceased. The funeral services 
were held on Monday afternoon and were conducted by 
Dr. F. M. Carson, of Oak Park, assisted by Dr. John 
K. Fowler. The funeral was largely attended by rela- 
tives and immediate friends of the deceased. The floral 
offerings were numerous and beautiful. The following 
gentlemen acted as honorary pall bearers: J. i. Car- 
penter, C. F. Curtis, A. R. Olney, A. G. Smith, George 
8S. Gardiner and C. M. Baldwin. 

The services, after leaving the house, were conducted 
by the Delphic Chapter, Rose Croix, Scottish Rite Ma- 
sons. For many years Mr. Lamb had been the com- 
mander of the DeMolay Consistory, whose members 
attended the services in a body. At the cemetery Dr, 
Carson delivered an address which was full of touching 
tribute to the memory of the deceased, his magnificent 
work as a financier and conscientious business man. 

Among those who attended the funeral from other 
cities were the following: Fred Weyerhaeuser and R,. 
Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; Charles Schuler, George Cham- 
berlain, G. E. MeDade, of Chicago; W. R. Brooks, New 
York; William H. Laird, William Hayes, Winona; Wil- 
liam Irvine, Chippewa Fails; N. E. Gaston, Des Moines; 
M. H. McCarthy, Dubuque; Thomas Lambert, Sabula; 
O. H. Ingram, Eau Claire; F. C. Denkmann, Rock 
Island; C. R. Musser, Muscatine; M. H. Truesdale, Dav- 
enport; J. EK. Lindsay, Davenport; John A. Humbird, 
Mason, Wis.; R. W. Turnbull, St. Paul, Minn.; L. C, 
Kastman, Laurel, Miss.; Capt. W. R. Bourne, Shell Lake, 
Wis.; J. E. Carpenter, St. Paul. 





Hon. Rosseau O. Crump. 


The Hon. Rosseau O. Crump died on May 1 at his 
home in West Bay City, Mich., of heart trouble, after 
an illness covering a period of several months. 

Mr. Crump was 
born at  Pitts- 
ford, N. Y., in 
1843, and in 1865 
moved to Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 
where he was 
employed in 
Stregight’s lum- 
ber yard. ‘Short- 
ly after he went 
to Ontario, where 
he purchased 
lumber for Dart 
Bros., of Buffalo, 
N. Y. In 1868 
he went to Wi- 
nona, Minn, 
where he engaged 
é in the lumber 
HON. ROSSEAU O. CRUMP. yard and planing 

mill business and 
a year later located at Plainwell, Mich., remaining 
there until 1873, when he returned east and built a 
planing mill at his old home in Pittsford, which he ran 
in connection with a lumber yard. In 1878 he removed 
to Simcoe, Mich., and established another lumber yard 
and planing mill. Shortly thereafter he took up his 
residence in West Boy City, Mich., and organized the 
Crump Manufacturing Company, one of the most ex- 
tensive box manufacturing concerns in the country, and 
in 1899 he became a member of the firm of R. 0. 
Crump & Son, with box factory and saw mill at Ros- 
common, Mich. : 

Mr. Crump was a very popular and highly esteemed 
man, and his popularity is attested by the fact that 
at the time of his death he was serving his fourth 
term as congressman for the tenth district of Michigan. 
A widow and five children survive him. 





James K. P. Fox. 


James K. P. Fox, senior member of the firm of 
Bryan, Fox & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., died suddenly on 
April 22, of asthma, after a short illness. Mr. Fox 
was born in Camden, N. J., September 24, 1844, and at 
an early age engaged in business with his father, 
Bryan Fox, at the present location of the firm. He 
is survived by his widow and one son. 


William Breen. 

The death of William Breen, a well known New York 
city retail hardwood dealer, occurred recently at his 
home in Yonkers. Mr. Breen’s death was sudden and 
a shock to his family and friends. It was caused by 
heart trouble and hemorrhage of the brain. The 
deceased had been established at the foot of West 
Twenty-ninth street for fourteen years, for the greater 
part of the time as partner in the firm of Breen & Tay- 
lor, which dissolved two years ago. Mr. Breen 18 sur- 
vived by a widow and three sons, and the latter will 
carry on the business, at least temporarily. 


Sylvester N. Leary. 

Sylvester N. Leary, son of James D, Leary, the prom 
inent contractor of New York city, died at ey 
City, N. J., on April 20, of pneumonia. He was but 

ears of age and leaves a widow and two children. 
Mr. Leary was associated with his father in ee 
was a prime favorite in the local lumber trade, and z 
being thus cut off in the vigor of manhood was ® 
awful shock to those who knew and loved him. 
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George Kleyn, who operates a lumber business at Hol- 
land, Mich., paid Chicago lumber dealers a brief visit 
last week. 

J. C. Ahrens, office manager of the True & True Com- 
pany, the well known sash and door concern, this city, 
has been confined to his home during the past week or 
two with an attack of illness. Mr. Ahrens was pretty 
sick for a few days, but is now out of danger, although 
his physician orders a rest from office work until he re- 
covers his strength. 

Ek. D. Johnson, manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Muskoka Lumber Company, with offices at 21 Quincy 
street, has been circulating around northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin during the week. Mr. Johnson has 
lately noted a decided improvement in the demand for 
hardwoods and is a firm believer in increasingly pros- 
perous conditions in that industry. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, has left the hospital where he 
underwent a serious and difficult but entirely success- 
ful surgical operation and is now recruiting in strength 
at Old Point Comfort, where, aided by the salt winds 
and the absence of business cares, he is rapidly gaining 
strength again to take up the active management of 
the immense interests of his company. 

Samuel B. Towner, of Albany, N. Y., has recently been 
appointed resident manager of the Atlantic Coast Lum- 
ber Company’s interests in that city, where it has estab- 
lished a branch yard. Some time ago Mr. Towner opened 
negotiations with the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, 
which has very large lumber interests in North and 
South Carolina, with principal mills at Georgetown, 8. 
C., and it was through his efforts that a branch of this 
company was located in Albany. 

Arthur L. Mix, general manager of the Colonial Lum- 
ber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, was in the city last 
week on his way home from Mount Olive, Miss., where 
the company has just purchased a yellow pine manu 
facturing plant. Some improvements are being made at 
the mill and it will soon be in readiness for operation, 
with a capacity of about 100,000 feet of finishing lum- 
ber and dresssed stock a day. The offices of the Colonial 
Lumber Company are at 914 New Kngland building, 
Cleveland. 

W. A. Fuller, of this city, member of the firm of 
Palmer, Fuller & Co. and president of the Commercial 
Club of Chicago, in which latter capacity he accompanied 
the excursion which visited the Pacific coast, has gone to 
Hot Springs to “boil out,” as he expresses it, after the 
fatigue of that exceedingly interesting but somewhat 
Wearying trip. Mr. Fuller was very much interested 
in the timber of the coast and spoke with especial em- 
phasis of the timber, logging operations and manu- 
facturing plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, of ‘Tacoma, which acted as host of the excursion 
guests, 

C. L, Adler has given up his office in the lumber dis- 
trict and the adjoining yard which he has maintained 
there for several years past and has taken a commo- 
dious office in the Fort Dearborn building, in connection 
with the suite occupied by the Chicago Hardwood Lum- 
ber Exchange. Mr, Adler finds that he has little use 
for a yard at the present time, as he has yards at the 
plant of the Adler-Lyons Lumber Company, Lyons, Ky., 
and at the plant operated by Adler & Foote, Orleans, Ind. 
Those in the trade who wish to “hello” him may now 
call Central 3336, which is the telephone number of the 
Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange. 

C. D. Meeker, formerly of Roachdale and Marion, Ind., 
but now of the Monticello Lumber & Coal Company, at 
Monticello, Ind., was a caller at the office of the AMER- 
(CAN LUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Meeker reports busi- 
ness quiet at present, but with a good outlook. He 
says that yellow pine has made great encroachments 
upon the northern half of Indiana within the last year 
or two, and that it and hemlock are now the staples of 
the ordinary yard trade. The trade is becoming accus- 
tomed to yellow pine and losing the old time prejudice in 
favor of white pine, which used to go to the extent of 
paying a dollar or two more a thousand for it. 

Charles F. Thompson, manager of the Mississsippi 
Lumber Company, of Quitman, Miss., has returned from 
a two weeks’ visit to the plant and reports a plentiful 
supply of orders for all kinds of yellow pine, with the 
new plant running smoothly and at full capacity in all 
departments, The Mississippi Lumber Company, by the 
on? removed its general offices this week from 1304 
Chamber of Commerce building to 1225 Old Colony build- 
ing, Van Buren and Dearborn streets, where it occupies 
: ine suite of rooms. The Thompson Lumber Company, 
eas mills at Washburn, Wis., of which concern 
ho Thompeon is president,and the Deeves & Taylor Lum- 
ee npany, @ new wholesale concern, to which refer- 
= 1as previously been made, also have offices in the 

me suite. The telephone number of these several com- 


panies is Harrison 3089. 


ze many friends of Hon. George G. Burch, of 
uque, Iowa, will regret to learn of his critical illness 

8 home in that city, his ailment being peritonitis. 
is family 


at hi 


At latest accounts he was still alive, but 





and friends were prepared for the worst. Mr. Burch 
is an ex-mayor of Dubuque and a prominent citizen. 
His lumber interests are quite extensive, he having 
formerly been engaged in the wholesale and retail trade 
at Dubuque under the firm name of Burch, Babcock 
& Co., and afterward as a partner in the Necedah 
Lumber Company, in which Hon. J. W. Babcock was 
also interested. Recently his lumber holdings have 
been mostly in the south. 

EK. C. Jager & Son, of this city, in a circular issued 
this week, announce their retirement from the wholesale 
shingle and lath trade and as a result are closing out 
their stock of shingles at prices that should easily sell 
them. The firm intends to give up the office in the build- 
ing at No. 2 Franklin street on the cargo market about 
June 1 and will then remove to 115 Dearborn strec in 
order to devote their whole time to the interests of te 
Model Gold Mining Company and other mining interests 
in which they have lately invested. The firm has been 
in business in this market for forty-one years and its 
many old friends can rest assured that it would not 
retire from the lumber business if there were not some- 
thing much more profitable offered. Frank Jager, who 
is president of the Model Gold Mining Company, says 
that there is fully $1,000,000 worth of ore in sight and 
$150,000 worth on the dump, the ore averaging $58 a 
ton. Mr. Jager has just returned from the mines, which 
are located in Yavapai county, Arizona, with a party of 
lumbermen whom he has interested in the property with 
himself, and states that they are all delighted with the 
present output and future prospects of the investment. 





ST. PAUL & TACOMA IN CHICAGO. 


Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., has for some time 
been an inmate of a Chicago hospital in this city, where 
he underwent a delicate but successful operation, which 
he feels assures him a new lease of life, and he is 
about to leave the hospital and Chicago for the west. 





HARRY G. FOSTER, NOW OF CHICAGO, 
Eastern Representative of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company. 


Col. Griggs has been one of the most important factors 
in the development of lumber and other commercial 
interests of the state of Washington. 

The company of which he is the head was the first 
big eastern institution to establish itself in the state 
of Washington, all the previous large producers having 
been under the control of coast people. The St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, however, was composed of 
men who had had experience in the business in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota and who in their new venture set 
a different pace, after which later comers have had 
to model to some extent. The plant of this company, 
with its recent addition, is probably the heaviest lum- 
ber producer on the coast, unless it may be one or 
two of the great timber mills which cut large stuff for 
export. Certainly it is the largest plant catering to 
the rail trade. : 

Another member of the company in Chicago this week 
was Senator A. G. Foster, vice president, who visited 
his associate and spent a few days in and around Chi- 
cago calling on friends and attending to business, the 
especial character of which was to arrange for opening 
a Chicago office of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany. The recent death of George P. Hatch, of Du- 
buque, Iowa, who so ably represented the company in 
this territory, where he made a specialty of cultivating 
the railroad demand, necessitated new arrangements. 
Mr. Hatch, while he spent much of his time in Chicago, 
made his residence and headquarters at Dubuque. ‘Lhe 
company thinks it best in continuing the business to 
locate in Chicago, and consequently an office will shortly 
be opened in charge of Harry G. Foster, son of the 
senator, who has had long experience in the coast trade, 
part of the time as an independent operator and 
recently as assistant secretary of the Coast Lumber 
Company, of St. Paul, in charge of its business in 
Washington. His knowledge of not only Washington 
conditions but the eastern trade and his winning per- 
sonality should make his management of the Chicago 
office a decided success. He arrived in Chicago on 
Thursday of this week and immediately began a search 


for suitable office accommodations. The company expects 
to handle this year through its eastern office nearly or 
quite 25,000,000 feet, embracing everything from shin- 
gles and yard lumber to big timbers. 

Another officer of the company in Chicago this week 
was L. B. Royce, superintendent of manufacture, who 
has been with the concern since it was established in 
Tacoma and to whose ability is largely due the success 
which it has enjoyed from the manufacturing side. 





MOVING DAY IN.LUMBER CIRCLES. 


There has not been as much moving about among lum- 
bermen in Chicago for many years as has been wit- 
nessed on May 1 and during the week or two previous, 
and for a time, among the down town concerns partic- 
ularly, it will be difficult for the uninitiated to locate 
some of them with ease. Among some of the changes 
that have been reported to this office is that of the 
Chicot Lumber Company, which has moved from 900 
Calumet building, 189 LaSalle streeet, to room 309 Fort 
Dearborn building, corner of Clark and Monroe streets. 
As previously noted C. L. Adler has removed his office 
from Loomis street; near Twenty-second, to the suite 
occupied by the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange, 
on the eleventh floor of the Fort Dearborn building. 
A. J. McCausland & Co. have offices in the same suite. 
Theodore Fathauer has removed from the Bedford 
building to the same location. The Thompson Lumber 
Company and the Mississippi Lumber Company, the 
former operating a white pine mill at Washburn, Wis., 
and the latter a yellow pine mill at Quitman, Mias., 
and the interests of which are linked by Charles F. 
Thompson, have removed from 1304 Chamber of Com- 
merce building to 1225 Old Colony building. The tele- 
phone number is Harrison 3089. The Deeves & Taylor 
Lumber Company, which has been occupying offices at 
1518 Monadnock building during the past month, has 
removed to 1225 Old Colony building. The Harold R. 
Stone Lumber Company has removed from the McClurg 
building, on Wabash avenue, to Twenty-second street 
and Center avenue, where offices have been fitted up in 
the building for some time past occupied by Cornelius 
Curtis. J. C. Deacon & Co., retail yard dealers, have 
removed from Throop street near Twenty-second to the 
yard for several years past occupied by the Arthur 
Gourley Company, at Twenty-second and Fisk streets, 
and the latter concern has taken the Perley Lowe & 
Co. yard at Blue Island avenue and Wood street. The 
general offices of Perley Lowe & Co. are now adjoining 
those of C. P. Miller & Co., at 1520 Monadnock build- 
ing. The office of the McMullen Lumber Company has 
been removed from 680 Calumet building, 189 LaSalle 
street, to the eighth floor of the Watson building at 
125 LaSalle street, and the telephone number is now 
Main 1091. The George E. Wood Lumber Company 
removed two weeks ago to an elegant suite of offices, 
rooms 1214 and 1216 Merchants’ Loan & Trust build- 
ing, corner of Adams and Clark streets. The D. 8. 
Pate Lumber Company has removed its general offices 
this week frfom 501 Fisher building to the sixteenth 
floor of the same building, where its quarters are much 
larger and commodious than in the old place. The Con- 
tinental Lumber Company, of the Monadnock building, 
has dropped a floor and may now be found at No. 1213 
instead of No. 1312, that structure. The Buckner- 
Saunders Lumber Company has removed from 1310 
Monadnock building to No. 1204 Fisher building, Van 
Buren and Dearborn streets. 





THE ILLINOIS LIEN LAW. 


Many things have happened since the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN two weeks ago published the decision of the 
supreme court of Illinois vitally affecting the present 
lien law. Secretary Hotchkiss, of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and the members of the special 
committee immediately set about the securing of amend- 
ments to the law from the present session of the legis- 
lature. It was too late to introduce an entirely new 
bill with any hope of its passage, and rather late for the 
introduction of amendments. A strong delegation went 
to Springfield and conferred with the committee on 
judiciary, who appreciated the urgency of the case but 
said that it would be absolutely impossible to take in 
each branch of the legislature the time necessary for the 
three readings of so long an act. The most important 
sections were, however, selected for amendment, being 
sections 5, 6, 7, 13, 25 and 41; and amendments were 
accordingly offered to these sections, following the lan- 
guage of the bill prepared by the material men commit- 
tee and published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
March 30. Section 41 reads: “This act is and shall be 
liberally construed as a remedial act, and shall take 
effect and be in force from and after its passage.” It is 
thought that the supreme court may perhaps take this 
language to mean that the intent of the legislature 
was to have the act construed liberally. 

At the present time (Thursday night) the situation is 
that these amendments have been favorably reported by 
the committee on judiciary, passed through all three 
readings by the senate and through one reading by the 
house. It is expected that the bill may be passed and 
become a law before adjournment upon Friday. 

The Building Trades Council and the Carpenters’ 
District Council last week adopted resolutions favoring 
the passage of the amendments, and the only opposition 
that has developed so far has been a technical question 
regarding the placing of the time limit at three years, 
inasmuch as the statutes place it at one year now in 
verbal contracts, The language was intended to apply 
only to written contracts, and though the wording is not 
direct the courts will doubtless so construe it. The 
amendments, if adopted, will give the law some prac- 
tical value, whereas now lawyers hold it to be worthless. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

Practically all the white pine mills are running, and 
not only that but the green lumber is being dried out as 
fast as the warm suns and dry air and steady breezes 
can accomplish it. It is thought that within thirty days 
the stocks of dry lumber so broken in the white pine 
districts will be reinforced by the new cut and business 
can be done to some advantage. Now it is a patchwork 
sort of business, it being practically impossible for an 
ordinary mill to fill the exact requirements of a mixed 
carload order. As far as the cargo mills are concerned 
they have practically no lumber at all. What is on their 
docks has been sold and is being rapidly moved to desti- 
nation if bound for Lake Michigan or Lake Huron ports, 
or is awaiting the opening of traflic to Lake Erie. 





* * ” 

Prices are strong even in such a market as Chicago, In 
cargo lots piece stuff is selling at $13 to $13.50, while 
common inch is up in the air, That which is for sale 
on the docks at Ashland is held at $15 a thousand. A 
curious little incident showing differences in conditions 
was the shipment of a few carloads last week from 
Chicago to Saginaw, the transaction being made by a 
Cleveland house. This would indicate that though Chi- 
cago lumbermen may consider their prices high they 
are not up to the mark, 

” * wn 

The white pine trade is fairly active everywhere and 
booming in some sections. Eastern wholesalers are hav- 
ing a good call from the retailers, because lumber is 
going into consumption, and consequently are anxious to 
yet down lumber from the north. In the west the de- 
mand is opening up finely even though in some sections 
the farmers are too busy to buy lumber. Prospects for 
the spring wheat country are excellent. A good deal 
of rainfall with otherwise favorable weather has for- 
warded the crop so that, considering the season, it is in 
wonderfully good shape. This has encouraged retailers 
to buy, so that the shipments from northwestern mills 
and markets continues at about the same high ratio 
that has prevailed for some time past. 

* * am 

Prices on white pine lumber are being well maintained 
and it is probable that before our next issue is published 
there will be a slight advance in the northwestern price 
list in use by the mills of interior Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and along the Mississippi river. It is not thought that 
this will be a general advance but that 50 cents will 
be added to the price of the things most in demand or 
which are nearly out of stock. A good many of the 
operators would welcome a general advance of $1, but 
the conservatives are in control and they do not believe 
that it is well to force prices much higher than they 
are now. Furthermore, they anticipate an easier market 
as soon as the new cut begins to be felt and would 
rather relinquish a temporary advantage than to have 
a break in the market a little later on. As it is, it 
seems probable that prices can be maintained through- 
out the season on substantially the present level. 


* * * 


The boom in yellow pine continues at the top notch. 
Demand both for yard stocks and special bills remains 
at its former level and prices, while officially unchanged, 
seem to be growing gradually higher. The southern de- 
mand is a growing factor in the market and is so large 
that a good many mills that used to cultivate the north- 
ern trade are now confining themselves to home business. 
A new demand which may assume considerable propor- 
tions later on is that arising from the oil craze. Der- 
ricks will be built by the thousand in Texas and perhaps 
in western Louisiana, and each derrick means 7,000 or 
8,000 feet of lumber and dimension. About the only 
unsatisfactory feature in longleaf yellow pine is the 
export trade. Transatlantic markets have shown a 
heavy decline in prices within the last month—offset to 
some extent by the decline in foreign rates—cargoes 
move slowly, and the mills which make a specialty of the 
export business are likely to limit their output. A 
number of them, however, are devoting special attention 
to the domestic trade, 

* sd * 


In the eastern markets there is a strong feeling in all 
classes of lumber. Eastern spruce is very firm with pro- 
ducers insisting on still higher prices. Fortunately 
perhaps, for the domestic trade the English demand is 
quiet and the market is for a time being overstocked. 
New Brunswick seems to be about the only strong com- 
petitor of the Maine spruce. Logs are $4 to $5 a thou- 
sand cheaper than in Maine, so that the mills can pay 
the duty on lumber sent into the United States and 
still have a handsome margin. Pennsylvania hemlock 
is firm with a tendency to advance the basis price above 
the $15 at which it has been held so long. orth Caro- 
lina pine shows improvement with demand large enough 
to keep stocks from increasing. White pine and cypress 
are both firmly held in the east, but there seems to be a 
little sluggishness and perhaps weakness with yellow 
pine in New England. 

. * ” 


In the hardwoods it is gratifying to note a percepti- 
ably better tone in most of the advices. St. Louis is 
about the only market which continues to take a gloomy 
view of the situation, though Memphis is somewhat 
depressed because of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
export trade. While it is a fact that a good many of the 
heavier consumers are still holding out of the market 
others of them are making inquiries for actual pur- 


chases. One of the heaviest concerns in Chicago, which 
uses in the neighborhood of 40,000,000 feet a year, it 
is said will be in the market actively again within the 
next sixty days. There is still a disposition on the part 
of the smaller and medium consumers to buy sparingly 
as stock is wanted, but this policy is getting to be a 
difficult one to carry out, especially as the stocks in the 
hands of dealers are getting drawn down and it becomes 
necessary to go to the mills where supplies of dry lumber 
are light. The result promises to be a heavier demand 
from consumers within a short time and the adoption 
of a more liberal buying and contracting policy. par. 
tered oak, both white and red, is generally reported in 
better shape than a short time ago, while some markets 
report that oak of any sort is in demand at fairly firm 
prices. On the other hand, there are some points which 
complain that red oak is sluggish. Northern woods are 
all in fairly good shape, including maple, which shows 
Jess variation in quotations than a month or so ago. 


* * * 


On the Pacific coast there is much complaint of the low 
retail prices prevailing in California—prices altogether 
out of accord with the wholesale market and not at all 
the result of a light demand. The difficulty seems to be 
undue competition in am effort by individuals to secure 
more than their share of the business. Taking the coast 
through the local demand is excellent. This requirement, 
coupled with that for eastern rail shipments and for 
export, serves to keep the mills fully employed and to 
move off their product with greater evenness as to the 
different classes of stock than has previously been the 
case. The South African trade is increasing. A num- 
ber of cargoes have recently been shipped or are now 
loading on account of the British government, which is 
undertaking extensive repair work and improvements. 
Following this demand there must be a heavier require- 
ment from private parties. 

* * * 


Shingles and lath seem to be trotting in double har- 
ness these days. Both are traveling fast and pulling for 
the top notch of prices. Scarcity is noted in all kinds of 
shingles, unless it be in hemlock. Red cedar is held 
at $2.30 to $2.35 for * A *, at Minneapolis, with 
corresponding prices prevailing further to the east, 
according to the freight rates. White cedars are 
extremely scarce im the middle territory, while New 
Brunswick’s are quoted at $3 in Boston for clears. 
Cypress producers of shingles are totally unable to keep 
up with the requirement, and much interest is being 
taken in redwood shingles in all the western territory 
where the freight rates will allow them to be laid down 
on a competitive basis. 


a * * 


In the present and prospective activity in building 
lines is found one of the most encouraging features of 
the hardwood situation. Nowadays there is hardly a 
building so humble that in its construction will not be 
used some hardwood, if nothing more than for the 
kitchen floor and the stairwork. With the heavy 
amount of building, therefore, there will be a heavy 
consumption of the hardwoods for this purpose, notably 
of oak, This demand is already beginning to show itself 
and will increase week by week until the number of 
buildings going through the finishing stages shall equal 
that of those in the preliminary comstructive period. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. A cheering activity is still observable in 
white pine operations in this city as well as elsewhere. 
Sales have been heavy in the past week and inquiries 
continue large, so that dealers feel unusually sanguine 
as to the result of their season’s operations. Building 
is active in every section of the country and while sev- 
eral other woods are making steady inroads on the 
territory heretofore controlled by white pine manufac- 
turers, the latter are finding a ready disposition of their 
available product at the very best of prices. The retail 
yard dealers in this city, the character of the demand 
from which always furnishes a good index to the trade, 
invariably report a demand that is taxing their best 
efforts to supply. Teams are scarce and those that are 
available are being worked to the limit of physical 
endurance. The number of small bills is an especially 
good feature of the local building situation for the rea- 
son that it shows a prosperous condition of the masses 
who are erecting small but comfortable homes in those 
districts of the city inhabited by the working people. 
This prosperity is none the less reflected in the suburban 
towns, where building is seldom known to have been 
heavier at this season of the year. 

While navigation between Chicago and all the lake 
ports has now fairly started, many of the yards are 
still short of stock and assortments continue broken, 
although it is not thought that this will be much of a 
factor from this time forth, for the reason that ship- 
ments are coming forward heavily and will in a short 
time make glad the waste places in retail assortments. 
Long joists, however, are still exceedingly scarce and 
it is not believed that the excess of demand over supply 
in this item will be readily relieved. 

The trend of prices is scarcely to be called upward, 
but is nevertheless exceedingly firm at present quota- 
tions. On some items there may be still further ad- 
vances recorded, but the general opinion is that present 
prices are good enough and if they can be sustained 
holders of stock will get all they anticipate. There 
are some who predict that along toward midsummer, as 
is usual, there will be a softening in values, but this 








——_—__., 


is invariably a piece of guesswork and altogether de- 
pends upon the demand. From the present outlook, if 
demand keeps up at its existing rate there will be no 
slump during the middle of the season, as all of the 
lumber available will be wanted for immediate use and 
for stocking up purposes. 

Retail dealers in the country are extremely liberal in 
their buying and some of them say that they are unable 
to get what they want with any degree of promptness 
and therefore are up against a harder proposition than 
they have encountered in recent years. Under the cir- 
cumstances there is little danger of any falling off in 
demand and it is extremely doubtful whether values will 
be any lower in the fall than they are at this time. 
Indeed, there are some who predict that the period of 
low prices in white pine values have passed forever and 
that the steady decline in manufacture of itself assures 
permanence to present quotations. 

Reports from retail points are still extremely flatter- 
ing and betoken an immense consumption of lumber 
throughout the entire north. At present there is a good 
demand in Ohio and Indiana. Illinois retailers are still 
making a fine showing at points as far south as the 
yellow pine people will permit white pine to enter. Bad 
weather and poor roads have militated to a considerable 
extent against the heavy spring trade usually observed 
in Nebraska, Minnesota and the Dakotas, but every 
tendency there is toward a swelling demand whenever 
conditions right themselves. Of course the farmers in 
South Dakota will not do much buying of lumber until 
they are assured of a fair crop of wheat, but in the 
other localities named the situation thus far is alto- 
gether gratifying and buying has not been checked 
excepting by reason of unfavorable local weather con- 
ditions. 

The report of the Chicago building department for 
April shows that an enormous quantity of building is 
under way and fully justifies the roseate predictions of 
several months ago. During April 659 building per- 
mits were issued, the estimated cost of the buildings 
involved being $2,992,640. Last year in April the esti- 
mated cost of buildings for which permits were issued 
was only $600,000. The cost of permits issued during 
March, 1901, was $1,900,000. Much of this building 
is said to be of suburban flats, and these have been 
rented at times before the foundations were in. It is 
anticipated by real estate men that this spring will 
be a record-breaker in building operations and that the 
new structures will average for some time as much as 
$4,000,000 a month. 

News comes from the north that the Soo is open and 
that navigation from Lake Superior will shortly be 
in full blast. This will be a great relief to the trade, as 
many concerns are worrying along with badly broken 
assortments and are hardly able to make up an ordi- 
nary mixed carload. There is an increasing amount of 
lumber coming on the market from Lake Michigan ports 
and it is as a rule readily disposed of. Most of the 
common inch along this lake is already sold, and none 
can be expected on the market for a time. Prices are 
pretty stiff, it being reported that common inch is held 
at Ashland at $15. It is reported that a few sales of 
white pine piece stuff have been made on this market 
at from $13 to $13.50 for short, the stock selling at 
the latter figure carrying a percentage of about 10 
percent of 2x12s. 

Hemlock is reported as having been sold quite exten- 
sively at Menominee and Marinette at an advance of 50 
cents over a month or so ago, one bunch of several 
million feet having been disposed of that is not yet 
sawed. The price at Menominee is $8.25 on the dock 
for short hemlock and $9.25 to $9.50 for long. Lath 
are unchanged, prices depending altogether upon the 
needs of the buyer, offerings being exceedingly light. 
Shingles are in good demand for immediate delivery 
and are unusually scarce. White cedars are now selling 
at $2.25 to $2.30 for 8-inch, and holders are asking 
$2.40 for 10-inch extra *A*. Standards are worth 
about $1.75, 

Chicago Building Permits. 

Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for 

the week ending April 27, 1901, were filed as follows: 


Class. No. Total Value. 
1,000 and under $ 5,000........ 64 $142,850 
5,000 and under $10,000 ........ 15 96,000 
10,000 and under $25,000 ....... Yi 115,000 
25,000 and under $50,000........ 2 80,000 
$50,000 and under $100,000......... swe vuee 
Malt company buildings .......... 1 100,000 
8 5-story brick apartments......... 1 140,000 
90 673,850 

Total previous week ........... 111 591,400 
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COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR APRIL. 
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INCTEASE 2 .ceee cere ce eees ceee cece eee wenees 2,498,000 2,912 C00 
DOCTEBSO 00. cc cecccccececcccccccccee cooces 





Minneapolis, Minn, Conditions in the white pine 
lumber trade continue to be most satisfactory to manu- 
facturers and retailers. The latter are experiencing a 
heavier demand than for some weeks, owing to the fact 
that spring wheat seeding is practically out of the way 
in all territory tributary to this market and country 
roads are now in the best of condition in most sections. 
The most encouraging crop conditions are also responsi- 
ble for an improvement in business. There have been 
frequent rains during the past week in all the north- 
western states, and these, coupled with the fact that 
seeding was completed in plenty of time to take advan- 
tage of them, have encouraged farmers and all classes 
of business men who are more or less dependent on the 
farmer trade for their business growth and support. 
Indications are now that this will be one of the best 
crop years on record. 

Conditions with local manufacturers continue to be 
most favorable. All mills at this point are in full oper- 
ation at the present writing, and river conditions are 
the best known in years for driving logs and handling 
them in the ponds. The first large drive of the season 
has arrived at this point and rapid progress is being 
made in bringing the second large drive down. Under 
the most adverse circumstances local operators have 
enough logs in sight now to last them until the middle 
of the summer, and, judging by present conditions, the 
troubles encountered a year ago in milling operations 
are the remotest of remote possible contingencies. 

In the price situation there is continued strength. 
Reports received during the week from Minnesota points, 
from the Wisconsin valley and from central Iowa all 
indicate that retailers cannot get sufficient supplies of 
dry lumber to meet their requirements. No. 1 and No. 2 
stock are especially short, and it is reported from the 
Wisconsin valley that some shortage of dimension is 
being experienced in that section. ‘The supply of lath 
is also below the requirements and demand is unusually 
heavy. Lumber in pile is drying out rapidly and will 
undoubtedly be available for shipment as dry before the 
latter part of the present month. 

While the date for the meeting of the price list com- 
mittee has not been definitely determined upon, it is the 
expectation that it will meet about the middle of next 
week, and it is also assured there will be a nominal ad- 
vance in prices at that time. If the more radical man- 
ufacturers could have their way at the forthcoming 
meeting the advance would be a strong one, but the con- 
servative element will have a great deal to say regard- 
ing changes in values, and will be able to effect a com- 
promise. An advance of about 50 cents a thousand on 
the lines on which there is the greatest shortage and 
the heaviest demand will undoubtedly represent the 
change that will be made in the price situation. 

Shipments and receipts continue to make a remark- 
able showing for this season of the year. While the 
totals for the first four months of the year are not yet 
available, it is to be noted that they will show a most 
remarkable gain over the same period a year ago. Re- 
ceipts continue to dwindle down, and this ean be attrib- 
uted to the shortage of dry lumber as much as to any 
one cause. The table of receipts and shipments for the 
week follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 
: Feet. Feet. 

Wednesday . 285,000 1,140,000 
Thursday . 255,000 1,950,000 
PERE: Se Us Sewn ene nes 255,000 1,695,000 
ree ree 390,000 1,770,000 
Monday CRTC ee ee 240,000 1,485,000 
ROED 6! esovncd Oe ereren 210,000 1,245,000 
Total for week......... 1,635,000 9,285,000 
Total previous week... .1,660,000 9,945,000 
Decrease ¥ ear eealerkatea 25,000 660,000 
Total same week 1900. .1,444,000 8,370,000 
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_ Saginaw Valley. The lumber market is firm. There 
18 a good volume of business and prices are well main- 
tained. No transactions except in car lots have been re- 
ported during the week. Dealers are negotiating with 
owners of lumber at several other points for stock. It is 
easier to obtain cars now than it has been, but none too 
Many are available just now. No changes in values have 
been made since last report. Good white pine is scarce. 
The lower grades are a little easier, but prices are firm 
all around. It is estimated that over 300,000,000 fect 
Will be handled on this river during the season. 





‘ Werth Tonawanda. N. Y. There is mot a complaint 
© be offered as to the tone of the market, demand and 
— being all that can be expected under the exist- 
ne, conditions. All of the dealers appear to be doing 
tin ae, on the same basis, consequently they are get- 
pa ‘elr proportionate share of the unsurpassed trade 
is oo year, which they do not hesitate to declare 
mote erably in excess of the volume booked at. the 
in ha of last season. Shipments by rail are grow- 
‘ines y- Some of the larger shippers forwarded an 
in nee, of fifteen carloads a day last week. Inereas- 
; e isiness last week caused the dealers to make corre- 
ponding increases in the number of their employees. 


Some of the larger operators say that they will be from 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet shorter in stock by the time 
the first cargoes arrive by vessel than at the same 
period of last season. 
—orerrOr 

Buffalo, N. Y. Most of the members of the trade 
report a nice trade this spring and few of them are com- 
plaining. The eastern condition is decidedly good. It 
is true that some coast dealers say that they are not get- 
ting the prices that they should, but whether they com- 
plain as a mere matter of passing the time of day with 
a jobber here is just as one looks at it. Our dealers 
know that the orders as a rule are peremptory. It can- 
not be said that this market is adding to the cost, for 
it is a fact that profits, to be large, must come from 
heavy sales. There are none too big margins. Some 
dealers are getting uneasy over the failure of the lakes 
to open more promptly. There is need of good lumber 
and there will be need of it all the season, for it is no 
longer possible to buy it as it is needed. A great amount 
of grades that are not wanted must be taken to get what 
must be had; so the missing grades will not be plentiful 
again right away and there is much fear that really 
good lumber will never be plentiful again. There is no 
change in prices noted in pine and none of account is 
looked for. It is hoped that the west will not make it 
necessary to advance anything this summer. There will 
be business on this basis. 
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Boston, Mass. Increasing stiffmess in all grades of 
white pine marks the week. It is increasingly difficult to 
obtain mixed cars from any one point, and what there is 
of the lumber is held so strongly as to admit of no sug- 
gestion of a recession in price. The pine men are not 
loaded with orders, but there is a satisfactorily steady 
business, considering the weather and all conditions, with 
an outlook for a much stronger position as the season 
advances. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is improving and the 
market is firm. There is considerable briskness in the 
lower grades and 12-inch Nos. 1, 2 and 3 barn are sought 
after and scarce. The upper grades are not in quite as 
good request, partly because of the enhanced values, but 
it is also attributable to a disposition on the part of 
buyers to hold off in order to ascertain the course of the 
market later, when thé new shipments will have been 
received. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Yor eastern there is a strong de- 
mand and prices are well held. There is little on the 
way and freights are high at $3 out of St. John. If the 
healthy demand continues there is sure to be an advance. 
Prices on northern are also holding well, with the out- 
look excellent. Reports from the Adirondacks are that 
snow and ice still fill the woods and ponds and there 
will be little difficulty in getting the logs to mill. East- 
ern lath, $2.75 to $3. 


North Tonawanda. N. Y. Spruce dealers report con- 
siderable recent inconvenience in securing sufficient dry 
stock with which to fill out frequent large orders at the 
strongest prices obtainable thus far this spring. The 
apparent shortage reported in stock sizes in timbers is 
still quite noticeable. The tone of the market is the 
strongest known this year. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for the cheaper lumber in 
Pan-American construction has practically wiped out 
the fairly good stock of Lake Superior spruce that was 
laid in last fall. More will be taken in as soon as the 
lake season shall open, for there seems to be a demand 
for it in spite of the little that used to be known of the 
wood here. As a rule the mills that had any spruce 
turned it in with the pine box, glad to get it off that 
way, but it is found that there is a demand for it on its 
own merits, so that inch boards have sold as high as 
$23, the price running all the way from $19. 





Boston, Mass. It is estimated that the cut of spruce 
logs is 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet short of the normal 
supply in New Hampshire, Vermont and northern Maine. 
The pulp men have made such inroads upon the supply 
of lumber that there can be no question that the present 
level of prices is in the nature of a permanent readjust- 
ment, which will not be seriously disturbed for a good 
while. The days of very cheap spruce are apparently 
well over, and happily over for the manufacturers, who 
for years hardly did better than to exchange dollar for 
dollar in the business. The base price is $17, and buyers 
for the yards in New England do not hesitate to order 
freely for their present needs at this figure, although they 
show no disposition to look very far ahead. The sum- 
mer mark down in price can hardly occur this year. At 
the same time manufacturers show no disposition to push 
a good thing too hard and there is every prospect that a 
steady market at the present level will be maintained. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. ‘There is quite an active demand 
and West Virginia mills have all the orders they can 
attend to. There is no alteration in the price, which 
continues at the $20 basis. 

Portland, Me. There is a great scarcity of dry spruce 
boards in the domestic market and several million 
feet of lumber which were sawn with reference to the 
South American trade have been turned into the New 
England market. Ome concern alone has sold more dry 
spruce boards in the past three months than for sev- 





eral years combined. Demand for dry boards has been 
and is today so great that large quantities of the 
South American stock had to be turned over in order 
to supply the wants and the demand seems to hold firm 
rather than to decrease. For the past three years dry 
boards have never been so scarce at this season. Pres- 
ent prices are: Dimension, 9 inch and under, $17; 10 
to 12 inch, $2 extra; dry spruce covering boards, $16, 
5-inch and up; lath, $2.70 for 14-inch and $2.85 for 
1§-inch; shingles, $2.15 to $2.25 for second clears, $2.60 
to $2.75 for clears, and extras about $3; clapboards, 
$30, $28 and $25 for extras, clears and second clears, 
respectively. 

In the export line business is active. At present five 
vessels are loading for River Plate, two of which are 
taking mixed cargoes of pine and spruce, other three 
all spruce. One vessel cleared for Buenos Ayres last 
week, also one Jaden with lumber and ice for Demerara. 

There is quite a demand for spruce deals for Rio 
Janeiro, on which $16 has been quoted. Buyers think 
this price a little stiff and as yet no business has 
resulted. Prices are firm at: Pine, select and better, 
$48; South American shippers, $33; No. 2, $24; com- 
mon, $21. Spruce: rails, $16; 12-inch, $21 to $22; 
scantling, 12-foot and up, $16. Off shore freights are 
firm at $10. 





Bangor, Me. There appears to be no change in the 
spruce situation this week, prices for both logs and 
lumber remaining the same as last quoted, but all the 
time there seems to be increasing confidence that the 
lumber market is to be strong later on, at good prices. 
Some manufacturers expect to see spruce lumber ad- 
vance $2 or $3 a thousand by midsummer, and every- 
body is looking for considerable improvement over pres- 
ent prices—enough to give the men who have paid $15 
a thousand for logs a chance to get their money back 
and a little more. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A strong demand is observed for telegraph 
and telephone poles for which prices on some sizes have 
practically doubled since last fall. No particular 
demand is noticed in Chicago for cedar posts, as very 
little cedar block paving is being laid in the city now- 
adays. Eight-foot posts, 5 inches and up in diameter, 
are quoted at about 13 to 134 cents. Cedar shingles are 
scarce and show a considerable advance over the prices 
ruling a month ago. Railroad ties are in good request. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for cedar posts and 
poles continues active and prices are well maintained. 
Local telephone and telegraph companies in the north- 
west are on the market for supplies for projected im- 
provements in their lime. Demand for posts during the 
past week has been active and a good business is 
now being done. Five inch halves and 7 to 9 quarters 
are somewhat short and very firm in price. New stock 
is beginning to arrive in the market, but it is not suffi- 
ciently dry to permit of shipments. Few shipments of 
this mew stock will be made inside of six weeks or two 
months. 





North Tonawanda. N. Y. Dealers in white cedar 
find themselves catering to the best business of the year. 
For the first time this year the current trade is in 
excess of that experienced a year ago. Posts, lath and 
shingles are the principal sellers, at very stiff prices. 
It is true that the rural trade is exceptionally good in 
these commodities, but the greater amount of business 
in them by the local dealers requires rail shipments. 








Ties and telephone and telegraph poles are selling 
briskly. 
Hardwoods. 
Chicago. It is the testimony of several dealers that 


the hardwood trade has been picking up materially in 
this market within the past week or two, which is to 
say the least gratifying news and shows that the 
activity prevailing in other lumber has at last reached 
the only line in the building trade that had thus far 
failed to respond to the improved conditions. 

One of the salient points in the present improvement 
is the better inquiry that is coming in from the big 
manufacturing industries, particularly those engaged in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements, wagons 
and the like. These concerns keep a close watch on the 
agricultural conditions throughout the country and as 
prospects for crops are everywhere reported favorable 
for this stage of the season they are going ahead on the 
theory of a fair crop, at least, while still maintaining 
more or less conservatism. They feel assured, however, 
that prospects are favorable for an average year of small 
grains and that until something happens to change this 
belief they will continue manufacturing with a some- 
what more liberal policy than has characterized them 
during the winter. The car builders, too, are exceed- 
ingly busy and as in the past have been buying heavily 
of several lumber staples. The demand for railroad cars 
has seldom been greater than it is at present and as 
hardwoods enter largely into construction of this char- 
acter and as stocks in the hands of manufacturers have 
become materially reduced, they are now beginning to 
stock up again with something of their old time enthu- 
siasm. 

Another important factor in the present rejuvenation 
of the hardwood trade is the strong demand that is 
coming from furniture centers. Manufacturers of fur- 
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niture in this city are all running full and are shipping 
about as fast as they can manufacture. Their require- 
ment for hardwood lumber is at present considerably 
better than it has been previously this year and from 
present appearances will continue good through the 
summer, as the retail furniture trade is getting in ex- 
cellent shape. The furniture makers are using quite 
a large quantity of birch and thick stock of this wood 
is showing a scarcity in consequence of the steady in- 
roads that have been made for furniture purposes upon 
dry stocks during the past several months. 

There is a decided improvement in the demand for 
southern oak and wholesalers and manufacturers hav- 
ing stocks on hand are beginning to tighten up a little 
on price, although it cannot be said that there is as 
yet any visible advance. Southern red oak is, how- 
ever, in much better inquiry and is moving in large 
quantities, white oak also showing some participation in 
the better demand. As for prices, there is only occa- 
sional cutting where previously it had been almost uni- 
versal and a fair stability is noted in values in general. 
Quartered white oak is not showing any great recupera- 
tion from the stagnation that has prevailed, but is in 
the main steady. Quartered red oak has still a great 
deal of lost ground to recover before it can be termed 
strong in price. There is, however, a very good inquiry 
for it and well posted hardwood men express the con- 
viction that it is only a question of a short time when 
it will reach the level of two years ago. 

The cottonwood situation is somewhat mixed owing 
to the fact that some of the smaller holders have been 
throwing their lumber on the market and have made 
prices that will move it. The volume of dry stock 
available is not particularly large, but in those chan- 
nels of consumption that have been in the past almost 
exclusively filled by cottonwood several other woods are 
being used, notably gum, which has quite generally sup- 
planted it for some purposes. 

Maple is showing a good movement and a few fairly 
large sales have been reported lately. The manufac- 
turers are holding to their prices of $7, $12 and $17 for 
rough maple f. o. b. lake ports and most of the sales 
are at those figures or close thereto. Maple flooring 
prices have recently been advanced and the demand in 
that line is reported first class, there being a prevailing 
searcity of firsts and seconds. 
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St. Louis, Mo. There have not been many changes in 
the hardwood situation during the past week and the 
volume of business has not increased im the least. Trade 
is following peculiar lines and it is impossible to gage 
the future by a comparison with former years. There 
are a great many more optimists than pessimists on this 
market and St. Louis takes a hopeful view of the future. 
Plans are being made to transact a heavy summer busi- 
ness and many reasons are given why an improvement in 
the situation is expected. The tremendous amount of 
building being done throughout the country is just 
beginning to reach the stage where hardwood finish is 
required and orders from the planirg mills, that have 
been very scarce during the past few months, are showing 
up. This demand will move quartered oak in much 
heavier quantities than heretofore. A heavier trade is 
also expected from the implement and wagon people. 

While the receipts of hardwoods are still very heavy, 
the chances are that May will fall far short of April in 
this respect. The late opening of the river caused the 
whole winter’s cut in some sections to be dumped into 
this market at once. Tennessee river lumber was in 
great evidence and this is always low grade and has a 
bad effect upon the market. Wholesale yards were speed- 
ily loaded up and there is now a large amount of unsold 
lumber along the levee. The only comfort to be derived 
out of the situation in this respect is the fact that the 
bulk of the river lumber is in and that the receipts will 
be much lighter from now on. Local prices have suffered 
on nearly all items because of the excessive receipts and 
a respite is needed in order to clear up the surplus stock. 

Wholesalers doing a country business report that their 
sales are about on a par with those of several weeks ago 
and that close competition prevents improvement. No 
one thinks of stocking up as lomg as lumber is so easy to 
secure, 

There has been absolutely no improvement in the 
demand for plain oak and the local people are not buying 
as freely of thick stock. Stocks are full of thick red and, 
while a few are still taking in thick white, offerings are 
sufficiently large for them to feel independert. Quar- 
tered red shows some improvement and nearly all of the 
wholesalers are increasing their holdings of upper grades. 
Quartered white is about the same as at last report, only 
good stock finding a market. Some of those who are in 
touch with the situation state that the receipts of this 
market will be much lighter during the next thirty days 
and that this will improve things, for the reason that it 
will allow the absorption of the surplus stock now in the 
city. They claim that there is not nearly as much lum- 
ber in the southern country as is imagined and that im- 
provement is but a matter of time. Gum also has the 
dumps as a result of the large offerings and cheapness of 
cottonwood, but it is not in over supply in this market. 

Ash, hickory and the other woods are not moving 
briskly, although a few sales are reported. Quartered 
sycamore is in some demand but is hard to secure. To 
sum up the whole situation, the receipts have been larger 
than the market could stand and a season of less activity 
at the mills would be welcome. ‘ 
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Memphis, Tenn. It can truly be said that market 
conditions here are rapidly falling into a rut, although 
it must not be understood from this that a dull state 
of affairs is meant. The demand for all grades and 


kinds of lumber is improving and there is more activity 
in shipping than for some time, but buyers are 
still reluctant to recognize improved conditions and pay 
the advancing prices without which holders decline to 
let their stocks go. It is practically impossible to get 
any concessions whatever on well handled stock and it 
is safe to say that when any reductions are made the 
buyer as well as the seller knows the stock is off in 
grade. Quartered white oak is still in limited supply 
and by no means keeping up with the demand. The 
same is true of plain sawed, while plain red oak is 
getting to be very scarce, the larger dealers having 
almost a monopoly of the stock now that so many of 
the country mills have shut down. Holders of cotton- 
wood and cypress “are sawing wood and saying nothing” 
while the demand for red gum 3x9 is unabated. 





New Orleans, La. The situation and the outlook are 
far from gratifying. There is little doing at home, to 
sum the story up, and absolutely nothing doing on the 
other side. A few weeks ago there were a few more in- 
quiries than usual, and it was hoped that business was 
going to pick up, but nothing came of them and consign- 
ment stuff is all that is moving. Ocean rates continue 
cleap and tonnage plentiful. The demand for staves re- 
mains dull, 


New York City. ‘There is no better call than there 
has been for quartered oak and yet the general demand 
cannot be denominated as small. It is just a fair, steady 
demand and this marks plain oak and poplar as well, 
there being even a satisfactory inquiry for poplar culls. 
Prices are fairly well held, though on some grades there 
is stock offered below the quctations. In these events 
the explanation is generally to be found in the stock. 
Quartered oak is $58 and ash is quoted at $40, with pop- 
lar at $37 to $39. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers report the tone of 
the market strengthening somewhat with every indica- 
tion for a gradual increase in some if not all items. 
Red and white plain and quartered oak are selling espe- 
cially well. No deviation from the strong prices that 
have prevailed lately is reported, but dealers appear 
to be inclined to advance in some instances. <A leading 
dealer reports that the recent rainstorms in the east 
caused a brief lull in the trade, but the effects thereof 
soon disappeared. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The hopes of the hardwood trade are 
slowly being fulfilled, though the improvement in de- 
mand does not appear to be very great yet. Failure to 
add to the stock of some of the best hardwoods and 
scarcity of good quartered oak have considerable to do 
with the strength of the situation. Some dealers are 
looking to Canada for certain hardwoods, but they 
mostly find that there is none to be had except at small 
mills, and that takes so much running about that it is 
much easier to get it by boat from Michigan. White 
oak must come from further south, and that sells in 
Canada. There is an effort to stop the slashing of maple 
by reports that the Michigan supply is not going to last 
much longer. One big firm reports that it will let its 
maple stand for the present, as it is sure to bring more 
before long. ‘The demand for white ash is improving 
somewhat, but there is only a moderate improvement of 
basswood or black ash. The disposition of the eastern 
yards to stock up and not wait until their orders are in 
before venturing to buy marks a very different state of 
things from that which prevailed last year. All reports 
of salesmen agree that the old timidity is gone. Reports 
from the southwest are now somewhat various, as such 
firms as have railroads to do logging with are decidedly 


on top just now. 
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Boston, Mass. The week has disclosed some slight 
changes for the better in the hardwood market, 
and particularly in the outlook for the coming season. 
Stocks in the yards look so much bigger when viewed 
through the mist and rain than they do in fair weather, 
when double team loads are going out. The demand and 
the prices on hardwoods have not quite kept pace with 
what was expected, and are not quite up to the other 
lines of lumber, but, with the added strength of soft 
woods, hardwoods are bound to follow suit sooner or 
later. Quartered white oak is still gradually steadying 
in price, with the taking out of the market of the poorly 
manufactured and badly finished lumber which has 
passed under the name of quartered oak; $63 to $65 is 
quoted for the best stock from Indiana, and from these 
figures down to $55 for the poorer stuff, which goes hard 
even at the present prices. Plain oak continues to be 
called for in better volume, with a steadier price. Red 
oak is used only in very limited quantities in this mar- 
ket, and shows no change. Ash has been looking a little 
better throughout the week, although no change of suffi- 
cient strength to harden the market is noted. The 
largest dealers report good sales, at a price im the neigh- 
borhood of $42 for l-inch. Brown ash is still much 
scarcer, and brings almost as high a price as the white. 
Maple is steady at a price which is regarded low by 
those who appreciate to the full the conditions and the 
value of the wood. Cherry, as reported before, has de- 
veloped quite a scarcity, with a correspondingly active 
demand. There is a little added movement, but no 
change of price in the fancy hardwoods, particularly in 
mahogany. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is not over brisk and local 
stocks are full. Dry chestnut is in request and not to 
be had. There is no disposition to shade prices, which 
remain about the same. Local wholesalers find a better 
demand out of town just at present than in the city 
proper, 
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Hemlock. 





Chicago. Shippers to this market of hemlock in carload 
lots say they are now able to get something like $10.75 
to $11 for short piece stuff and in the neighborhood of 
$11.75 to $12 for inch. The cargo price is somewhere 
between $9.25 and $9.50 for short piece stuff. One or 
two sales of considerable magnitude are reported, prac- 
tically on the basis of the quotations given, delivery to be 
made by water. Hemlock lath are proving to be quite 
a factor in this market at present, and are now quoted 
at $2.50 to $2.75 for No. 1 and the demand is strong 
at those figures, as white pine and norway lath are 
exceedingly scarce in all markets. Eastern prices on 
hemlock are holding up well and it is not unlikely that 
western manufacturers will reap a deserved benefit from 
holding onto their stocks that they have carried over 
from last year for a month or so longer. 
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New York City. ‘The talk is still of higher prices 
and though $15 remains the base there are points where 
dealers manage to squeeze a little better occasionally for 
desirable stock on quick delivery. The demand con- 
tinues of large proportions, and now that actual spring 
weather is at hand building is likely to start up soon 
and even better conditions will be noted. 





North Tonawanda. N. Y. A leading dealer reports a 
recent noticeable increase in demand. Prives are still 
at the high notch that they have been hovering about 
for some time. Although the hemlock trade has been in 
excess of that experienced for several previous years at 
this season, dealers are predicting much better things 
for this branch of the lumber business. The fact that 
Pennsylvania manufacturers are being rushed with 
orders, as shipments ‘of Michigan hemlock have not yet 
begun to arrive in the east, is causing some delay in the 
filling of orders by local operators. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The report of so many hemlock dealers 
that they have sold out practically all their stock and 
are anxious to get in lake cargoes indicates that the 
trade has been satisfactory all winter. More than one 
firm will have cargoes in as soon as the ice in Lake St. 
Clair will permit. There seems to be no disposition to 
advance the price, and though the Pan-American de- 
mand has been active enough to carry off all surplus 
there is a fair call for it in other lines, so that the trade 
is in very satisfactory condition all through and prom- 
ises to remain so. 





Pittsburg, Pa. This commodity seems to be strengthen- 
ing everywhere except in the Pittsburg market, where the 
tendency is to keep it firm at present prices. Stock is 


not plentiful, especially dry hemlock. There is a great - 


shortage in hemlock shingles, while lath has reached an 
advanced stage of $2.75. 


——oOoroorOorn" 


Philadelphia, Pa, Settled weather has materially in- 
creased the demand and all houses handling hemlock re- 
port improved business. The base price of $14.50 is be: 
ing maintained; sales are heard of under that figure, 
but in every instance they are of sizes that have piled 
up or of undesirable stock. Assortments cannot be ob- 
tained under the regular price. Dry stocks are scarce 
and wholesalers are more than ever piecing out orders 
from each other’s holdings. Such sizes at 3x9-16, 3x12-16 
and 2x10-16 are very difficult to obtain, Hemlock men 
seemingly regard the competition of the stuff with in- 
difference, but it is noted that there are increasing quan- 
tities of second growth, or field, pine coming into this 
market from the James river, around Petersburg way, 
and the eastern shore of Maryland. This lumber is used 
largely in the cheaper class of dwelling operations. Aw 
order was placed for 1,500,000 feet of it last week. 
Lath are in very good demand. 





Poplar. 





ra) 

Chicago. Quite a good deal of poplar is movin and 
prices continue to show considerable strength. Firsts 
and seconds are being quoted at from $33 to $35 with 
18-inch and over selling at $40 and up. There is a fait 
demand for common in the neighborhood of $23, oF 
possibly 50 cents or $1 higher might be obtained in 
occasional instances. Culls are selling all the way 
from $16.50 to $18. Small squares are worth $36 for 
good and about $26 for common, while large squares, 7 
inches and up, will bring about $4 more than those 
quotations. 





Boston, Mass. It is difficult to pick out any give” 
moment when the price of poplar has advanced, = 
comparing the present range with that of a few ua 
ago, the conclusion that at some time during this pet t 
prices have hardened is inevitable. There is not 4 ord 
deal of the lumber offered and what comes in 18 a 
pretty firmly in the neighborhood of $40, although oe 
is much that is a little off in manufacture quoted at ’ 
to $39. Visitors from the poplar country do mot re 
to encourage the hope of any lower prices on the Mit 
of the buyer. Yards and consumers are buying for the 
present wants without hesitation. Stocks are not pe 
and there is no great disposition to speculate in ee 
ber. Sales are of comfortable volume, with the oulioe 
ahead good for an increase. 
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Pacific Coast Woods. 





The lumber — < er 
. is in good shape. Rail, cargo and local demands 
ogee amd prices mae well maintainec. In the local 
trade prices have recently advanced; the new rail list is 
peing adhered to, and at Portland the lumbermen 
recently advanced their list $1 on all items except 
rough and $2 on flooring. Cargo prices are not quite so 
firm as they were, but this. is not due to the demand, 
put rather to a lack of united action. Cargo freights 
are as follows: Sydney, 47s6d; Melbourne or Ade- 
laide, 558; Port Pirie, 52s 6d; Fremantle, 67s 6d; Ger- 
aldton, 703; West Coast, 57s 6d; Pisagua Range, Cal- 
lao direct, 57s 6d; Buenos Ayres, 65s and 67s 6d; Hong- 
kong, 528 6d; Shanghai, 50s; Kiao Chow, 55s; Naga- 
saki, 553; Port Arthur, 60s; Tientsin, 70s; Taku, 60s; 
Newchang, 55s; Vladivostock, 60s; South Africa, 70s to 
7286d; United Kingdom, 75s. 
~oorrrerrere—rrrr" 

Tacoma, Wash. The lumber market is in good condi- 
tion, with prices steady and orders fairly numerous, all 
the mills being busy. Rail shipments for the month 

romise, according to present indications, to be quite 
heavy, and to exceed April of last year by considerable. 
There is active demand for common grades and timbers, 
with yard stock somewhat light. 


Seattle, Wash. 





~” Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Reports from all of the wholesalers 
around town show that there continues to be great 
strength in the situation. A very large business is 
being transacted, and it is stated that sales are heavier 
than they were two weeks ago. The western country 
is buying with great freedom and the belief prevails that 
the bulk of the stock delivered is going into imme- 
diate consumption. Demand from the country towns is 
enormous. Retail dealers west of the river, despite 
their heavy buying, have not large stocks and have sent. 
a great many orders to the mills which are not yet 
filled. Some of them are also placing orders now for 
stock they will need during the fall and winter, hedg- 
ing on the car shortage, so to speak, and the indica- 
tions are that there will be enough of this, together 
with the natural demand, to keep the mills busy 
through the summer period of dullness. 

The present output of the mills, as a result of run- 
ning nights, is about equal to the demand, and there 
has been no further decrease in stocks. Stocks are in 
very bad shape, and the assortment at even the largest 
mills is poorer than it has ever been, causing great 
delays in making shipment, and complaints are numer- 
ous. So many men have left the mills to go to work 
in the cotton fields that the majority of the mills are 
short-handed, and this is also a serious handicap. 
The weather has shown decided improvement during 
the past week, and there is no longer any complaint 
on this score. 

It is stated that there is a wonderfully heavy demand 
for star flooring, § ceiling and, in fact, all star grades. 
No. 1 boards and A and B edge grain flooring are 
in the greatest supply of any items on the list, but 
the supply is not normal even of these. The specialists 
all report that there has been a marked increase in 
this business since the beginning of April and they see 
a bright summer ahead of them. 

Locally all is brightness. A tremendous amount of 
building is being done and retailers and planing mills 
have all the business they can take care of. Local stocks 
are rather low when it is considered what a tremen- 
dous amount of lumber is being disposed of. All are 
heavy buyers and are doing a large business in lumber, 
which they do not yard but deliver direct from the 
cars to the building. 

Chicago. The scarcity of yellow pine in this market 
continues, and local purveyors of this chief southern 
wood are kept busy guessing as to how best to satisfy 
their customers. One yellow pine representative states 

't if he could get hold of the stock he could sell at 
_ ota hunderd cars of yellow pine, over the telephone, 
in less than thirty minutes, as he knows people who 
want the lumber and are unable to get it promptly. 
Chere is without any question an immense unsatisfied 
demand for yellow pine in all districts and users are 
being driven to such substitutes as they can find that 
will answer for a temporary makeshift. Under ordinary 
circumstances the yellow pine consumer in this section 
would first turn his attention to white pine, but this 
Season the unusual coincidence occurs of both white and 
yellow pine being scarce at the same time and cypresa 
18 the same way. The result is that a great many other 
woods are being experimented with and their exploiters 
are making the most of the present favorable oppor- 
tunity to introduce them. 

Sales of car material continue brisk, although it seems 
difficult to get shipments forward, as the mills are 
already well crowded with orders and stocks on hand 
oid spent as low as they can possibly be. The car 
ce ng demand is at least fully as heavy as it has 
todigh any time within the last several years. Also 
all . big requirement for railroad timbers, ties, 
iiiena a the like. The big boom in the newly dis- 
. veritable Pvt ati. in southeastern Texas has created 
a on oss seme of lumber in that section, at practi- 
way ahe of the mills the home and outside demand being 
: ad of their greatest possible output. The demand 

the construction of oil well rigs, dwelling 





18 chiefl y for 


houses and hurriedly erected stores and offices of all 
kinds. It is said that the consumption of lumber would 
be even heavier than it is were a sufficient number of 
carpenters available. Naturally this big home demand 
is rendering the mills in that district exceedingly inde- 
pendent with regard to price. Yellow pine mills all 
over the south may be doing well, but the southeastern 
Texas and southwestern Louisiana mills are reaping a 
golden harvest and nobody begrudges it to them. 





Kansas City, Mo. Although demand from the 
smaller places is hardly as active as it has been, business 
with the yellow pine men here is active and they are 
turning down many orders because of inability to take 
care of them from their stocks. There is evidently a 
heavy consumption of southern pine through the terri- 
tory tributary to Kansas City, for it is conceded by 
wholesalers here that little speculative buying is being 
done, and when an order comes in it is for lumber 
wanted promptly. The demand for the past week has 
been heavy and there is a big inquiry, indicating con- 
siderable business still ahead of the mills before they 
will have a breathing spell in which to get stocks in 
shape for summer and fall trade. 

At the mills orders have been coming in all through 
April as fast as shipments have been made, and orders 
now on the books at most mills insure runs practically 
through May. Stocks are becoming more badly broken, 
necessitating in some instances the issuance of special 
lists quoting prices on items that it is desirable to move 
in straight car lots. Stocks are certainly no heavier 
than they were a month ago, although the mills are 
putting in all the time they can and some are running 
through the nights, and it is altogether likely that Sec- 
retary Smith’s report for April will show a further 
diminution in yellow pine stocks. 

Prices are unquestionably firm. If any concessions are 
being made they are on car lots of a limited number of 
items which may be comparatively heavy at some mills, 
but concessions of this kind have been made all through 
the season. While some are still talking of an advance 
it is now generally believed that prices will remain at 
present quotations through May at least, and probably 
through June. 





New Orleans, La. Manufacturers are still floating 
on the high tide of prosperity and every indication points 
to a continuation of the good times. Prices are well 
maintained and stocks are still badly depleted and 
broken. Even the most careful survey of the field, ac- 
cording to the ideas of well posted manufacturers who 
make a habit of looking ahead, fails to note any indica- 
tions of a weaker market. This means that a great 
many orders are being turned down and that every mill 
is working full time, while some are running night and 
day. That the future is regarded as especially bright is 
attested by the activity of yellow pine timber land, 
which was never in better demand. Locally the market 
is all that could be asked, and from the big improvements 
which are under way there will be a bigger call for lum- 
ber hereabouts during the summer to come than the past 
has ever known for a similar season. 

New York City. The market is somewhat quieter 
than it has been, and though prices are well held 
there is not the firmness that there ought to be when 
so much inquiry is about and the certainty of a big 
demand for building purposes is partially assured. 
Supplies are fair and ample for all present calls, 





Philadelphia, Pa. Yellow pine is doing very well. A 
large number of inquiries are out, some of them for 
large bills. As a general rule the price is better main- 
tained than it was some time ago, and it is noted that 
mill men want every cent of the values. There is ap- 
parently no longer the disposition to shade that existed 
a short while ago. Rift flooring is wanted and difficult 
to get. The Pennsylvania railroad has an order, out for 
175,000 feet of heart rift and finds it difficult to obtain. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Business continues to improve steadily, 
and although the output is holding up to the average 
there is no perceptible gain in amount of stock in pile 
at mills. Another evidence of restored confidence in 
North Carolina pine is the activity on the part of deal- 
ers in making contracts for stated terms, some of which 
cover the year. Coastwise shipments have been rather 
below the average on account of protracted easterly 
winds and storms which have prevailed almost during 
the entire month. A very large fleet is lying windbound 
in Hampton roads. Prices are firm, with decided evi- 
dences of an upward move, 

Vessels are in light supply with rates unchanged, 
$2.50 to New York and sound ports, $3.25 to Boston, 
being the going figures. 











New York City. 
reports from the south are that the mills are full of 
orders. The demand here is also of satisfactory propor- 
tion and prices are quite firmly held with little change. 
Dressed stock is in best call. 

Boston, Mass. With the advent of building weather 
the North Carolina pine market responds easily to clear- 
ing skies. Stocks will melt rapidly and buyers are to 
be found who are ready to place fair sized orders at the 
association prices. There is nothing in the situation 
which should dampen the ardor of manufacturer, whole- 
saler or retailer. All that is now wanted is a gradually 
increasing volume of trade, which, if one may judge 


This stock is quite strong and- 


from projected building operations, will come in due 
season. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Movement is freer and in the up- 
per grades prices are well held. Demand is brisk for 
building grades and the market is a little stronger. Box 
lumber is slow. Shooks are in limited request. Second 
growth Virginia pine is coming into the market freely 
and is used in considerable quantities for operation work 
of the cheaper class. An order calling for 1,500,000 feet 
was placed last week. 








Cypress. 


Chicago. Quite a good inquiry is observable for 
cypress all through this territory and representatives 
here of southern mills say that they could sell consid- 
erably more than they are able to dispose of were stocks 
in better assortment at the mills. In some items they 
are able to ship promptly, but in others more or less 
delay is not to be avoided. The advance made two weeks 
ago is being obtained in all instances. It was, however, 
an exceedingly moderate raise, excepting on B finish, 
which was advanced $2, and C finish $1.. A few other 
items were advanced 50 cents, chiefly dressed stock. Con- 
siderable white cypress from the middle south has been 
coming into the market lately and sells about as readily 
as its gulf coast competitor, though it does not bring 
quite as good a price, 





St. Louis, Mo. A number of the larger operators state 
that the betterment in their stocks is fully as noticeable 
as at last writing and that all are in better shape to take 
care of the business offered them at any prior time this 
year. Receipts have been quite heavy ever since the river 
opened and as a large number of orders are still in the 
hands of the mills the outlook is that there will continue 
to be a heavy movement of stock in this direction for 
several months. Shipments to the country are heavier 
than they have been and the prospects are wonderfully 
bright. An advance in dressed stock was made a week 
ago which does not affect this market, for the reason that 
only rough stock is handled im St. Louis, but the advance 
shows the strength in the situation and will tend to give 
confidence to those who contemplate buying. As stocks 
have improved the St. Louis dealers feel in better shape 
to take care of their business than for several months, 
and they made a big showing during the past month. 
Reports from the mills are that orders are still plentiful, 
but they also show that the productior is very heavy. 
The weather was bad during the early part of April but 
is now as good as could be desired. Orders are being 
filled more promptly but the large business causes more 
or less delay in shipping. On the whole, there has not 
been a great change in the cypress situation and it can 
be stated that it is the strongest wood on this market 
today. 





Kansas City, Mo. Manufacturers evidently do not 
believe they can get prices too high to shut off the 
demand for their lumber, as they have recently made 
advances on a number of items ranging from 50 cents 
to $2 a.thousand over the list of January 21. From 
New Orleans it is reported that there is still a brisk 
demand, coming largely from the east. Orders from 
this territory are not coming as freely as they have been 
and the April demand from the south will show a con- 
siderable decrease as compared with that of March. 
Dealers who want cypress quickly, however, are having 
trouble, as the mills are considerably behind on orders 
and dry lumber is searcer than manufacturers like to 
admit. They say, however, that the warm weather now 
about at hand will dry out the lumber fast, and they 
expect to be in better shape to make prompt shipments 
within a few weeks. 





New Orleans, La. The signs of waking in the east, 
from New York and the New England states, are begin- 
ning to appear and advices from that section are to 
the effect that business will be unusually heavy when it 
shall set in. In Pennsylvania there is a great and grow- 
ing demand for cypress, and this is true also of Ohio, 
Tllinois and Indiana, while the west keeps up its old lick. 
The recent advances had no result whatever in curtail- 
ing orders; on the contrary, consumers, as in the case 
of the January advance, seem to believe that the increase 
in prices was justified and are willing to place orders 
at the new figures, confident that they will not be 
changed again unless to go higher. There is little like- 
lihood of any further advance, however, for some time. 
It is more probable that the list just promulgated 
will rule throughout the remainder of the year. 

New York City. The manufacturers and _ holders 
of cypress realize that nothing can be gained by putting 
up their. figures and though the demand is large and 
little is coming into the market they are simply hold- 
ing firm on present prices and showing no inclination 
to push matters in any way. 


Boston, Mass. Arrivals of cypress from the south 
have beer somewhat delayed, and as the market here 
did not contain any oversupply the effect upon prices 
is slightly felt, in the way of an increasing disposition 
to hold good stocks of dry stuff for all they are worth. 
There is no appreciable gain in the size of ‘stocks, the 
demand readily taking up whatever comes in. The larger 
representative dealers in this lumber are thoroughly sat- 
isfied with the conditions as they are, and from present 
indications the only change possible will be in the direc- 
tion of hardening prices. ‘The general market may be 


_ said to be a good $2 a thousand. higher than was the 
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case two weeks ago, and on some thicknesses the average 

advance would be placed higher than that. When asked 

what is particularly scarce in the cypress market a 

prominent dealer answers, “Whatever you may want.” 

There seems to be nothing the matter with this attitude. 
Peeeeeee. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is increasing for cypress 
and values continue firm. Mills have orders ahead for 
months and there is difficulty in getting shipments for- 
ward. Dry lumber is getting scarce. In this market 
there is increasing demand for cypress for inside work. 
Manufacturers are holding firmly to their prices and 
the market has an unmistakable stiffening tendency. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn, Situation continues very strong 
at $2.30 for *A* on coast shipments. But few cars of 
transits can be secured in this market and they are 
being taken at a rate of about $2.35. Further reports 
from the mills and manufacturers on the west coast 
indicate that the strike is increasing in scope and that 
there may be a tieup of the remaining mills in the 
near future. These reports have had a temdency to 
firm up the market at this point and handlers now say 
that they believe quotations will reach a figure con- 
siderably higher than those noted at present. Many 
retailers throughout the northwest are sending their 
orders to this market and ordering them filled without 
regard to price. The demand continues strong ard deal- 
ers do not find it possible to stock up. During the 
past week there was a report to the effect that few 
white cedar shingles can now be found on the market. 
This report is not entirely true, although the advanced 
prices om red cedar has produced an unusual demand 
for white cedar shingles. 

Seattle, Wash. ‘The principal topic of conversation 
in the red cedar shingle market is the strike on at a 
number of shingle mills, which, of course, is having a 
stiffening tendency to an already excellent market, and 
while no increase in present prices is anticipated there 
is less tendency toward fluctuation. Demand continues 
excellent and the mills have all the orders they can 
handle conveniently. There are no cars in transit, and 
aside from the labor troubles the situation is the best 
it has been in years. 


eee?” 





Tacoma, Wash. The market is firm, with good de- 
mand at the prevailing prices. The shingle weavers’ 
strike at Everett and vicinity has stiffened the market 
somewhat; the mills involved shut down, curtailing the 
visible production temporarily. Mills at and about 
Everett involved in the strike are said to be resuming 
operations, granting the weavers’ demands for an in- 
crease of from 9 to 10 cents. Three mills were running 
in Everett on Thursday and it is said that a number, 
if not all, intend granting the increase and starting up 
at once. The strike at Ballard lasted only fifteen min- 
utes, after which the men returned to work at the old 
seale. The mills involved are all small mills and, while 
the majority seem to be granting the strikers’ demands, 
large manufacturers in and about Tacoma say that they 
hardly see how these mills are going to pay the increase 
with the prevailing high price of logs. 

Kansas City, Mo. The threatened tie-up of the coast 
mills becauses of strikes has not been felt here, and 
there is not as much strike talk as a week or two ago. 
Red cedar shingles are still very scarce, as in fact are 
cypress and other kinds of shingles. The greatest demand 
is for transit cars, as has been the case for the past two 
months, and transit shipments are not plentiful. Prices 
are firm and promise to remain so for some weeks as 
the demand is still active. 





New Orleans, La. The demand for shingles, while 
not of the same big proportions it was a few months ago, 
is still brisk, the season considered, and the mills are 
yet unable to make much headway in catching up on 
orders. They contrive to ship out about as many shin- 
gles as they manufacture, but they don’t seem able to 
get even with the big accumulation of business which the 
rush left over. It is stated in absolute earnestness that 
if not another order were to be received in the next 
month the mills would still be behind—that it would 
take at least forty-five days for them to fill the orders 
already on file. No orders for immediate shipment are 
being accepted. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The supply of shingles is decidedly 
small and it is becoming smaller every day, for the east- 
ern demand is brisk. White pine has about run out and 
there are not many dealers with what can be called a 
supply of red cedar, though they say that they have 
more on the way and will no doubt be able to meet the 
demand. The price of 16-inch red cedar is higher, and it 
is expected that the new supply will be higher all around. 
The pine shingle mills do not appear anxious to return 
to the competition, so the red cedar mills are having it 
their own way. White cedars are selling fairly low, but 
they are not plentiful. 


_—_—eeeooroorr!™ 


Boston, Mass. The market is about stationary as 
regards price. Consumption has been limited, owing 
to the weather, and it is thought that there is yet room 
for a slight advance as soon as things get going. Wash- 
ingon red cedars bring $3.25 for five butts to two inches, 
strictly clear, and $2.85 for Stars. New Brunswicks 
are hovering about $3, with a stromg tendency. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - 7 - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - 7 - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - ~ ~ 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted, 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday | 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. \ 


| Wanted: Cmployees 


WANTED MANAGER 
Kor planing mill and lumber department; able to operate 
machines, lay out work, manage men; good carpenter or 
bench hand, familiar with plans, drawing and estimates. 
Steady employment, located in Ohio. Address 

“C. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED—FOREMAN 
In sash, door. blind and interior factory employing 30 hands. 
A hustler required. ddress 

“INTERIOR,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN. 
Yellow and white pine, with knowledge of hardwood pre- 
ferred; conversant with trade of Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 
Address “C. 4,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MILLWRIGHT. 
Young, active, temperate man; wages $1,000 per year to 
start. Place, Minneapolis. Saw mill work. Address 
“OPERATOR,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A CAPABLE MANAGER 
For a saw mill; one who knows how to make a band mill 
run. State experience, salary wanted, and give references, 
Address “MARIGOLD,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED. 
Planing mill men, sash and door, bench and machine men 
and foreman. Address 

“C, 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LUMBER SALESMAN 
lor eastern Pennsylvania. Good salary to the right man. 
Address “C. 2,” care of AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Kirst class, one capable of taking charge of machines and 
keeping them up in first class shape. 

Address “C. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-MANAGER 
lor yellow pine plant in Mississippi. Must be a capable 
man with experience. State references and salary. 

Address “C, 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-WOODWORKING FOREMAN. 
Responsible man that will take contracts to get out novel- 
ties and patterns on contract. Will furnish factory and 
material. Address 
“MFG. NOVELTIES,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—INSPECTOR 
Who can buy lumber and timber and know some small lots 
hardwood along Ohio or Mississippi river, 10 to 12 cent 
rate Chicago. Address “BUYER AND INSPECTOR,” 
care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MAN 
In planing mill to run wood turning lathe, band saw and 
shaper. MOSES DILLON, Sterling, III. 


WANTED-FEW GOOD LIVE SALESMEN 
To sell white lead to lumber trade as side line. INLAND 
WHITE LEAD CO., 363 & 365 8S. Clinton St., Chicago. 

















———————. 


SAW MAKERS FAIL BUT MY INSTRUCTIONS 
And gauge never fail. The best filers in the United States 
testify to this fact. Saws fitted to my instructions will cut 
any kind of timber; cannot be broken and will not looge 
teeth in frozen timber. Filers should wake up. Many of 
the conceited kind are slowly cutting their employers’ pocket 
strings and the unfortunate mill man knows no better. Sent 
— on trial to filers who want to make more and better 
umber, and to mill men who want to make money. 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


[ Wanted:Cmployment | 


DO UNEDA BOOKKEEPER 
Who is experienced in the lumber business and is strictly 
sober and industrious? Location no object. so, 
Address “MFS.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER IN WASHINGTON 
Iixperienced in lumber business desires position in or near 
city to give family better advantages. At present employed 
in small town. Good references. Address “WASHINGTON 
BOOKKEEPER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
I'urnish best of references. Address 
I’. S. WILCOX, Warsaw, Ind. 


SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG MAN 
As estimate clerk in sash and door or lumber office. Will 
take position as order or bill clerk. 

Address “C, 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As hardwood salesman or manager sales department. Well 
acquainted in the southern hardwood trade, also in the yel- 
low pine trade. Address 
“T. 'T.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION 
As either retail yard manager or bookkeeper. ‘Thoroughly 
experienced ; best references. Address 
“D,” Box 850, Monmouth, Ill. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
By young man experienced in retail trade. References fur- 
nished. Address 




















‘J. E.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SITUATION. 
By an up-to-date saw filer either circular, gang or band. 
Years of experience. Address 
“EXPERT,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
With ten years’ experience in lumber business, furnishing 
best of references, desires situation with large concern, 
either as bookkeeper or store manager. At present em- 
ployed. Address “I. W. 30,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU USE THEM? 

Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages, 
and prices; they will interest you. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


SUPERVISING FORESTER 
Twenty years’ practical experience, prepared to make ex- 
aminations and to draft plans for the management of tim- 
ber properties on a commercial forestry basis. An operating 
present profit with preservation and maintenance of the 
capital investment. Correspondence with lumbermen and 
other timber owners invited. F. VON HOFFMANN, 
Foresting Engineer. 
St. James Bldg., Broadway and 26th St., New York City. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
First class lumber and mercantile bookkeeper, 9 years’ 
experience. Best of references as to ability and honesty. 
Address “B. 17,” care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BUYER. 
Yellow pine. Well acquainted with mill trade. References. 
Age 27. xperienced. Address 
“A. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLES ‘LE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, appl to 
JNO. O NFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Wanted: Timber Jimnber Lands 





























WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 
Good wood turner, stairbuilder and machine men for Iowa 
factory. Address “C, 8,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ABOUT 20 CABINET MAKERS 
Or good bench men; also first class moulder man. 
Address “C. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Capable of taking lists from plans and with some ability 
as a salesman, required by a large southern planing mill, 
door, sash and blind factory. Young unmarried man pre- 
ferred. Address, with full particulars, 
“B. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN. 


WANTED—DRAFTSMAN 
For saw mill machinery. Give experience, references etc. 
THE FILER & STOWELL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
Must have knowledge of all kinds of lumber. One with 
established trade in western Pennsylvania preferred. State 
age, salary and reference. Address 
“SALESMAN,” care of AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN, 


WANTED. 

Man who has had experience in manufacturing ladders 
and can manage and keep up a small planing mill doing gen- 
eral work. Give references, salary, age, and full particulars. 

Address “A 4,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN... 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHT 
Millwright and setter for Louisiana double band mill. Good 
wages, healthy location, permanent position. Reliable and 
sober men only need apply. 
Address “K. O.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, 
WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
Experienced in the lumber business, to take charge of our 


hardwood flooring department. Must be a good correspond- 
ent. Address “R. 18," care of AMibarcas LUMBEBMAN. 


























VIRGINIA LAND FOR ANGORA GOAT RANCH. 
The cheapest, roughest tract of land in Virginia for an 
Angora Goat Ranch. Only requirements being plenty of 
brush and low price. Do not write unless you have a bargain 
to offer. HORACE A, FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 


FOR EXCHANGE, FOR TIMBER LAND 
And mill site, 320 acres with dwelling, in the great wheat 
belt of Lincoln county, Kansas. Price $60.00 per acre. 

J. W. TEMPLIN, Coatesville, Pa. 


| | e 
WANTED—CUT TO ORDER. 
50,000 ft. 34%4x8, 12 or 16 wide, 14 ft. long, 1 and 2 qual- 
ity white oak. Will pay fair price for this and take up 
stock green. THE WILSON LUMBER CO. LTD., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED-—NO. | HICKORY 


or Rim strips, logs or sawed. 
JAMES MADISON, New Palestine, Ind. 


WANTED-—GUM LOGS AND LUMBER 
And timber delivered at mill in Indiana or Illinois. 
Address “LUMBER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBUERMAN, 
$$ 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE 
1x4 and wider, 4 ft. or longer, short yellow pine. Common 
and better. Also short pine stock 2x4 and wider, 3x4 ete. 
common, 14%x6 and 10 to 20 ft. star and better, stained 
stock no objection. State amount and price. 
Address “MFG. CO.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
paesen S 




















WANTED—CRATING AND BOX BOARDS 
Resawed and cut to dimension. Give stock ond prices fae 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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